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KILLED  IN  ACTION  OR  DIED  ON  SERVICE.* 
Corporal  William  Percy  Buchanan;  Education,  1915. 
Lieutenant  William  Henry  Clipperton;  Education,  1908. 
Lieutenant  Lester  Jerome  Deacon;  Applied  Science,  1918. 
Lieutenant   Harry   Lyman    Devlin ;    University    College, 

1916. 

Captain  James  Henderson;  M.D.C.M.,  1902. 
Captain  Lewis  Brock  Henry;  B.S.A.,  1913. 
Captain  Arthur  Gerald  Knight;  Applied  Science,  1918. 
Second  Lieutenant  William  Eric  Lockhart;  B.A.Sc.,  1915. 
Captain  Henry  Lawrence  Major;  University  College,  1918. 
Lieutenant  George  Reginald  Parke    Phm.B.,  1911. 
Sergeant  R.  Douglas  Patterson;  Applied  Science,  1911. 
Lieutenant  Evan  Ryrie;  University  College,  1915. 
Lieutenant    Charles    Bevers    Scott;    University    College, 

1904. 

Surgeon  Ernest  Zavitz  Stirrett;  M.B.,  1915. 
Major  Charles  Elliott  Sutcliffe;  Applied  Science,  1910. 
Lieutenant  Harold  Reid  Wilkinson;     University  College, 

1915. 
Lieutenant  William  Jonathan  Wright;  B.A.,  University 

College,  1898. 
Second  Lieutenant  Orville  Dwight  Haist;  Victoria  College, 

1919. 
Flight  Sub-Lieutenant  Harry  Lawrence  Crowe;  Applied 

Science,  1919. 
Gunner  Lorne   Hastings   McCurdy;  University   College, 

1918. 

Lieutenant  William  MacKay  Carlyle;  B.A.Sc.,  1911. 
Lieutenant  Coleman  Boyd  Adams;  Victoria  College,  1917. 
Second  Lieutenant  Henry  Lawrence;  WyclifTe  College. 


*From  June  15th— September  15th,  1917. 
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Second  Lieutenant  Franklin  James  Foster;  B.A.,  Univer- 
sity College,  1914. 

Flight  Sub-Lieutenant  Fraser  Macpherson  Bryans; 
Applied  Science,  1917. 

Bombardier  Russell  Thomas  Gardner ;  Applied  Science, 
1919. 

Lieutenant  William  Robert  Green;  B.A.,  Victoria  College, 
1911. 

Sapper  Hubert  Samuel  Dowson;  Victoria  College,  1918. 

Gunner  John  Hately;  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  1913,  M.A., 
1914. 

Private  Thomas  Allan  McComb;  Victoria  College,  1918. 

Captain  Murray  Paterson;  M.B.,  1914. 

Flight  Sub-Lieutenant  Ellis  Vair  Reid;  B.A.Sc.,  1916. 

Lieutenant  Jeffery  Filder  Smith;    Trinity  College,  1906. 


MISSING. 

Lieut.  G.  R.  Weber,  B.A.,  (V.)  1916. 
Sec.-Lieut.  P.  L.  McGavin,  App.  Sc.,  1918. 
Fit.  Sub-Lieut.  J.  Potvin,  U.C.,  1912. 
Sec.  Lieut.  P.  H.  Raney,  B.A.Sc.,  1914. 
Cpl.  F.  C.  Noxon,  U.C.,  1918,  Wycl. 
Fit.  Lieut.  N.  J.  Taylor,  U.C.,  1917. 
Capt.  C.  M.  Clement,  U.C.,  1916. 
Fit.  Sub-Lieut.  J.  E.  Sharman,  App.  Sc.,  1917. 

PRISONER  OF  WAR. 
Capt.  H.  R.  Aird;   For.  1915. 
Lieut.  A.  S.  Bourinot,  B.A.,  (U.)  1915,  Trinity. 
Lieut.  H.  E.  Bridge  (formerly  reported  killed),  Trin.,  1915. 
Sec.-Lieut.  J.  L.  Charlesworth,  Trin.,  1918. 
Fit.  Sub-Lieut.  H.  S.  Murton,  B.A.,  (U.)  1907. 
Pte.  R.  J.  Thompson,  App.  Sc.,  1919. 

WOUNDED. 

Lieut.  H.  R.  Clewes,  U.C.,  1916. 
Lieut.  J.  H.  Creighton,  Vic.,  1918. 
Sec.  Lieut.  M.  A.  Davis,  M.C.,  B.A.,  (V.)  1915. 
Lieut.  S.  N.  Dixon,  Trin.,  1913-15. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Lieut.  G.  E.  Dingle,  U.C.,  1916. 

Lieut.  T.  I.  Findley,  U.C.,  1918. 

Sergt.  F.  C.  A.  Houston,  App.  Sc.,  1919. 

Pte.  J.  H.  Jackson,  B.A.,  (V.)  1917. 

Lieut.  O.  E.  Lennox,  U.C.,  1916. 

Sec.-Lieut.  H.  Marshall,  U.C.,  1913. 

Bdr.  F.  J.  Pollock,  App.  Sc.,  1919. 

Lieut.  F.  M.  Pratt,  B.A.Sc.,  1912. 

Lieut.  W.  Proudfoot,  B.A.,  (T.)  1910. 

Sec.-Lieut.  H.  C.  Rose,  B.A.Sc.,  1916. 

Bdr.  E.  G.  Smith,  B.A.,  (U.)  1915. 

Lieut.  J.  D.  Stone,  B.A.Sc.,  1915. 

Major  D.  H.  Storms,  App.  Sc.,  1915. 

Pte.  C.  E.  Stothers,  Ed.,  1916. 

Lieut.  A.  E.  Sutton,  M.B.,  1909. 

Lieut.  C.  R.  Widdifield,  B.A.,  (T.)  1911. 

Sapper  A.  S.  Winchester,  B.A.,  (U.)  1913. 

Lieut.  E.  H.  G.  Worden,  Ed.,  1914. 

Lieut.  J.  G.  Gauld,  B.A.,  (U.)  1916. 

Lieut.  N.  F.  Macdonald,  U.C.,  1918,  Knox. 

Lieut.  W.  L.  McGeary,  U.C.,  1917. 

Lieut.  P.  D.  Mclntosh,  Med.,  1918. 

Capt.  H.  J.  McLaughlin,  B.A.,  (U.)  1913. 

Lieut.  J.  C.  McRuer,  U.C.,  1911. 

Lieut.  A.  H.  MacFarlane,  App.  Sc.,  1916. 

Lieut.  K.  Welton,  B.S.A.,  1916. 

Lieut.  N.  V.  Buchanan,  B.A.,  (V.)  1915. 

Cpl.  H.  J.  Keys,  B.A.,  (U.)  1906. 

Capt.  R.  D.  McKenzie,  M.B.,  1914. 

Lieut.  G.  R.  Gouinlock,  App.  Sc.,  1918. 

L.-Cpl.  N.  D.  Clarke,  Vic.,  1918. 

Sec.-Lieut.  J.  M.  Beatty,  U.C.,  1919. 

Pte.  G.  E.  Foote,  U.C.,  1918. 

Capt.  W.  C.  Michell,  B.A.,  (U.)  1890. 

Gnr.  M.  G.  Dales,  Med.,  1919. 

Cpl.  A.  H.  Livingston,  App.  Sc.,  1918. 

Gnr.  O.  K.  Carruthers,  Ed.,  1914. 

Fit.  Sub-Lieut.  G.  E.  Howard,  B.A.,  (V.)  1917. 

Cpl.  F.  D.  Austin,  B.A.Sc.,  1915. 

Lieut.  W.  H.  King,  B.A.,  (U.)  1919. 

Sapper  R.  M.  Geiger,  Vic.,  1918. 
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Lieut.  N.  A.  Keys,  B.A:  (U)  1912 

Cpl.  F.  C.  Noxon,  U.C.,  1918,  Wycl. 

Cpl.  G.  W.  McGill,  Ed.,  1909. 

Gnr.  R.  L.  Lewis,  Staff. 

Capt.  G.  A.  McLean,  B.A.,  (U.)  1915,  Knox. 

Capt.  R.  I.  Harris,  M.C.,  M.B.,  1915. 

GAS  POISONING. 
Gnr.  F.  I.  Eldon,  U.C.,  1918. 
Gnr.  G.  A.  Johnston,  B.A.,  (U.)  1914. 
Gnr.  G.  M.  Lyon,  App.  Sc.,  1919. 
Pte.  A.  W.  Groves,  App.  Sc.,  1916. 
Gnr.  A.  E.  Gilroy,  Vic.,  1919. 
Gnr.  P.  F.  Mclntyre,  App.  Sc.,  1918. 
Lieut.  F.  H.  Paull,  Occ.  Arts,  (T.)  1916. 
Lieut.  H.  C.  Mackendrick,  For.,  1918. 
Lieut.  H.  Irwin,  B.A.Sc.,  1910. 

HONOURS. 

Victoria  Cross — Major  T.  W.  MacDowell. 

C.M.G.— Col.  C.  S.  Maclnnes,  Col.  D.  W.  McPherson. 

D.S.O.— Lt.-Col.  T.  C.  Irving,  Major  Jones,  Major  J.  T.  Janson, 
Major  K.  A.  Mahaffy,  Capt.  K.  H.  McCrimmon. 

D.S.C.— Fit.  Sub-Lieut.  E.  V.   Reid  (since  reported  killed). 

Bar  to  D.S.C. — Fit.   Lieut.  J.   E.  Sharman   (missing). 

Military  Cross — 

Capt.  A.  C.  Armstrong.  Lieut.  A.  B.  Fennell. 

Capt.  T.  H.  Bell.  Lieut.  J.  G.  Gauld. 

Lieut.  J.  S.  Bell.  Lieut.  A.  D.  Gray. 

Capt.  John  V.  Brown.  Capt.  M.  M.  Hart. 

Lieut.  R.  A.  Brown  Sec.-Lieut.  R.  T.  C.  Hoidge. 

Lieut.  N.  V.  Buchanan.  Major  E.  S.  Jeffrey. 

Capt.  H.  Buck.  Major  J.  Kay. 

Lieut.  L.  F.  Burrows.  Capt.  C.  Keyes. 

Sec.-Lieut.  H.  S.  Calverley.  Lieut.  N.  A.  Keys. 

Capt.  R.  W.  Catto.  Lieut.  J.  A.  Langford. 

Lieut.  E.  V.  Chambers.  Lieut  A.  B.  Lindsay. 

Lieut.  G.  Clark.  Lieut.  H.  B.  Little. 

Capt.  W.  G.  Cosbie.  Lieut.  W.  L.  McGeary. 

Sec.  Lieut.  M.  A.  Davis.  Capt.  A.  G.  Naismith. 

Lieut.  W.  S.  Duncan.  Lieut.  G.  C.  Patterson. 
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Lieut.  C.  M.  G.  Purchas.  Sec.  Lieut.  D.  P.  Wagner. 

Lieut.  C.  E.  Smith.  Capt.  J.  G.  Weir. 

Lieut.  L.  B.  Tillson.  Capt.  H.  A.  Wood. 

Bar  to  Military  Cross — Capt.  C.  R.  Young. 

Croix  de  Guerre — Capt.  C.  M.  Clement,  Capt.  A.  E.  McCulloch. 

Legion  of  Honour,  Croix  de  Chevalier — Major  H.  L.  Keegan. 

Belgian  Order  of  Leopold,  Officier— Lt.-Col.  C.  H.  Mitchell. 

D.C.M.— Sergt.  F.  C.  A.  Houston. 

Meritorious  Service  Medal — Staff-Sergt.  W.  C.  Milne. 

Military  Medal — Gnr.  C.  M.  Hatheway,  Sergt.  F.  T.  Mabson. 

Mentioned  in  Despatches — Lt.-Col.  W.  B.  Hendry,  Major  H.  C. 
Parsons,  Capt.  D.  A.  Warren,  Lt.-Col.  C.  S.  McVicar. 

Mentioned  for  Valued  Services — Lt.-Col.  J.  A.  Amyot,  Brig. -Gen. 
E.  C.  Ashton,  Capt.  G.  C.  Bonnycastle,  Lieut.  H.  W.  Cheney, 
Major  O.  K.  Gibson,  Lt.-Col.  P.  G.  Goldsmith,  Capt.  T.  F.  Graham, 
Major  W.  R.  Greene,  Capt.  H.  C.  Hall,  Capt.  J.  E.  Holmes,  Lt.-Col. 
G.  S.  Hume,  Capt.  O.  N.  Leslie,  Lieut.  G.  N.  Kennedy,  Staff  Q.M. 
Sergt.  F.  Gahan,  Major  R.  C.  Harcourt,  Capt.  T.  W.  Lawson, 
Major  S.  H.  McCoy,  Lt.-Col.  G.  F.  McFarland,  Col.  C.  S.  Mac- 
Innes,  Col.  D.  W.  McPherson,  Lt.-Col.  A.  A.  Magee,  Capt.  F.  R. 
Mallory,  Capt.  V.  C.  Marshall,  Capt.  G.  V.  Morton,  Lt.-Col.  R. 
Raikes,  Capt.  L.  M.  Rathbun,  Major  J.  R.  Roaf,  Col.  R.  D. 
Rudolf,  Major  B.  J.  Saunders,  Capt.  L.  P.  Sherwood,  Capt.  H.  A. 
Simmons,  Capt.  S.  C.  Snively,  Lt.-Col.  C.  L.  Starr,  Capt.  D.  D. 
Wilson,  Major  R.  E.  Wodehouse. 


OPENING   ADDRESS    TO   THE   STUDENTS 

OF   THE    UNIVERSITY   OF   TORONTO, 
SESSION    1917-1918,    SEPTEMBER   25,    1917 

My  Colleagues  on  the  Staff  and  Students  of  the  University: — 

As  was  to  be  expected  the  attendance  at  the  University  during 
the  forthcoming  session  will  be  very  small.  The  three  years  of  war 
have  borne  upon  us  with  increasing  stress,  and  no  institutions  in 
the  land  have  felt  their  effect  with  more  poignancy;  but  only  after 
some  time  shall  we  appreciate  the  extent  of  our  sacrifice  when  in 
days  to  come  the  ranks  of  the  professions  will  be  discovered  to  be 
irreparably  depleted.  The  introduction  of  conscription,  however, 
has  made  a  change,  and  now  the  supply  of  combatants  will,  we  hope, 
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be  more  assured.  Since  the  lower  limit  of  age  has  been  set  at 
twenty  years,  from  now  on  boys  who  intend  to  take  up  a  professional 
career  should  pass  from  the  school  at  once  to  the  university,  and 
accomplish  as  much  as  they  can  of  their  course,  mean  time  preparing 
themselves  by  military  training  for  their  future  service.  Then  such 
of  these  as  return  will  have  the  comparatively  easy  task  of  finishing 
their  course  instead  of  taking  up  a  new  career  after  the  lapse  of 
several  years  since  leaving  school.  The  United  States  Government 
learning  by  our  experience  has  urged  this  procedure  upon  the  youth 
of  their  country  who  have  academic  and  professional  aspirations, 
and  will  save  their  people  from  a  serious  loss. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the  Senate  every  male 
student  proceeding  to  a  degree  is  required  to  take  a  course  of  military 
instruction.  On  registering  you  have  already  been  informed  as  to 
the  preliminary  steps  which  are  to  be  taken. 

Since  the  classes  closed  last  spring  we  have  suffered  some 
severe  losses  by  death.  In  May,  Dr.  G.  W.  Johnston,  Associate- 
professor  of  Latin,  and  in  July,  Dr.  John  Fletcher,  Head  of  the  same 
department  in  University  College  passed  away.  Both  were 
graduates  of  this  University  and  both  served  it  well.  Dr.  Fletcher, 
never  very  robust  since  coming  to  Toronto,  went  in  and  out  during 
these  twenty-one  years  a  man  greatly  beloved,  a  scholar  highly 
respected  and  a  teacher  remembered  with  gratitude  by  his  students. 
Dr.  Johnston  died  in  his  prime  and  none  has  left  a  finer  memory  for 
conscientiousness  in  all  his  work.  Two  former  professors  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  died  during  the  summer — Dr.  John  L.  Davison, 
Associate-professor  of  Medicine,  and  Dr.  G.  R.  McDonagh,  Pro- 
fessor of  Laryngology.  Both  stood  very  high  in  their  profession 
and  are  worthy  to  be  named  among  those  teachers  who  have 
contributed  to  make  our  Faculty  of  Medicine  what  it  is  to-day. 

The  names  of  those  members  of  the  University  who  have  fallen 
since  last  May  are  as  follows: — 

Coleman  Boyd  Adams  William  Mackay  Carlyle 

Thomas  William  Edward  Allen       Adam  Peden  Chambers 
William  Alan  Bishop  William  Henry  Clipperton 

Albert  Edward  Bright  Walter  Henry  Cooper 

Russell  H.  Britton  Harry  Lawrence  Crowe 

Fraser  Macpherson  Bryans  Basil  Lancelot  Cumpston 

William  Percy  Buchanan  Gordon  Parsons  Davidson 

George  Walter  Call  Lester  Jerome  Deacon 

Andrew  Russell  Campbell  Hubert  Samuel  Dowson 
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George  Rivers  Sanderson  Fleming  Albert  von  Holt  Michell 
Franklin  James  Foster  Harry  Reid  Nicholson 

William  Robert  Green  George  Reginald  Parke 

Orville  D wight  Haist  Murray  Hume  Paterson 

William  Teasdale  Hall  R.  Douglas  Patterson 

Webster  Henry  Fanning  Harris       Frederick  Charles  Peppiatt 
Charles  Edward  Harrop  Matthew  Rae 

James  Cuthbert  Hartney  Ellis  Vair  Reid 

John  Hately  William  Percy  Richings. 

James  Henderson  Rupert  Flwyn  Rivers 

Lewis  Brock  Henry  Evan  Ryrie 

Henry  Lawrence  Charles  Bevers  Scott 

Thomas  Allan  McComb  Ernest  Zavitz  Stirrett 

Lome  Hastings  McCurdy  Charles  Elliott  Sutcliffe 

Robert  Blayney  McGuire  Hugh  D.  Macintosh  Wallace 

Henry  Lawrence  Major  Harold  Reid  Wilkinson 

William  Jonathan  Wright. 

As  a  matter  of  universal  interest  to  the  University  I  wish  to 
mention  the  return  of  our  base  hospital  from  Salonica  to  England. 
We  congratulate  Colonels  Roberts  C.B.,  and  Hendry  D.S.O.,  and 
their  staff  upon  the  excellent  service  that  they  have  rendered.  No 
finer  work  has  been  done  by  any  unit  in  the  Mediterranean  we  are 
informed.  They  undertook  by  special  request  a  duty  that  tested 
their  mettle,  and  they  return  to  England  having  earned  the  thanks 
of  the  authorities. 

THE  FIRST-FRUITS  OF  VICTORY. 

When  I  addressed  you  a  year  ago,  the  strain  of  the  war  unrelieved 
for  two  years  had  begun  to  infect  many  a  mind  with  depression  and 
to  test  the  steadfast  qualities  of  our  character.  After  another  year 
we  are  still  entrenched  though  the  situation  has  changed  greatly 
for  the  better.  Having  been  so  often  disappointed  as  to  the 
yielding  foe  we  have  come  to  distrust  heavy  headlines  and  the  con- 
jectures of  neutral  observers  with  regard  to  the  internal  condition 
of  Germany.  It  is  encouraging,  of  course,  to  compare  our  present 
circumstances  with  the  terrible  condition  of  the  allies  when  our 
heroic  first  division  held  fast  at  St.  Julien.  We  shall  never  again 
see  the  like  of  those  far  off  days;  we  are  now  calmly  confident,  and 
with  reason,  that  victory  will  be  ours.  Since  Germany  did  not  win 
in  the  first  year  she  will  never  win,  but  the  victory  which  we  will 
accept  may  still  need  many  months  to  bring  to  completion,  and  we 
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require  high  resolve  in  abundance,  and  that  endurance  which  is  the 
finest  courage.  Britain  has  set  her  mind  to  win;  we  also  I  hope  are 
no  less  resolute. 

There  is,  however,  a  doggedness  that  is  too  dull,  that  of  men  who 
trudge  on  through  mire  and  waste  with  bent  head,  dull  eye  and 
never  a  sound  to  cheer.  We  must  get  some  inspiration.  Now  that 
the  earlier  keeness  has  passed  off,  we  shall  settle  down  into  mere 
grim  tenacity  unless  we  can  assure  ourselves  that  the  cause  for 
which  those  fought  who  have  fallen,  and  for  which  we  are  enduring, 
is  growing  worthier  the  longer  we  fight,  and  its  principles  are 
becoming  clearer.  Men  die:  the  cause  lives.  We  must  keep  our 
eye  clear  to  see  as  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night  to 
guide  us  the  law  of  righteousness  fixed  in  the  heavens  for  all  nations. 
We  are  no  company  of  foot-sore  slaves  but  disciplined  crusaders  on 
behalf  of  an  imperishable  cause.  Indeed  if  we  have  not  been 
wearied  into  indifference,  we  must  have  realised  that  there  have 
been  wonderful  happenings  in  this  war  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  so  strange  that  only  the  war  could  have  brought  them  to 
pass,  and  so  momentous  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  victory.  We  live  in  hope,  but  there  are  times  when  the 
present  is  so  urgent  with  vital  change  that  we  must  live  in  it 
intensely;  and  this  present  is  such  a  period.  There  are  moments  in 
calm  weather  when  not  without  purpose  we  may  gaze  at  the  wake  of 
a  receding  and  heroic  past;  and  there  are  moments  when  it  is  right 
and  proper  for  us  to  surmise  as  to  the  future  behind  the  clouds ;  but 
at  such  a  time  as  this  when  we  are  breasting  tempestuous  seas  we 
must  keep  our  minds  on  our  seamanship  and  be  thankful  that  the 
storm  is  beginning  to  slacken. 

We  have  reason  for  our  optimism,  even  though  we  must  be  as 
intent  as  ever  upon  our  task.  We  have  not  had,  it  is  true,  all  the 
encouragement  during  the  past  year  that  w,e  had  hoped  for.  Our 
spectacular  victories  have  been  few,  and  such  as  we  have  had,  have 
not  issued  in  the  immediate  results  on  which  we  had  set  our  minds. 
But  this  war  consists  of  something  in  addition  to  the  hand  to  hand 
conflicts  of  men  in  the  trenches,  in  the  air  or  on  the  sea.  Physical 
force  alone  is  not  the  decisive  factor.  The  effectiveness  of  that 
force  depends  upon  the  character  of  those  who  wield  it.  The  war 
will  be  won  for  us  and  lost  for  our  enemies,  not  merely  by  the 
courage  of  those  who  fight  face  to  face,  but  also  by  the  conditions 
of  life  that  prevail  in  the  countries  from  which  the  combatants  come. 
An  atmosphere  invests  the  society  of  the  warring  nations,  and  either 
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gives  them  tone  and  vigour  or  infects  their  moral  and  economic  life 
with  disease.  On  the  quality  of  the  courage  at  home  and  of  the 
force  at  the  front  depends  the  nature  of  the  victory,  no  less  than  the 
nature  of  the  defeat  of  the  vanquished  will  bear  permanent  marks 
of  the  moral  decay.  The  convictions  of  a  people  determine  the  char- 
acter of  their  armies.  If  a  passion  for  freedom  burns  in  the  home 
with  a  pure  and  unselfish  glow,  moral  contentment  will  prevail  at 
the  front  and  inspire  the  men  with  uncomplaining  endurance  until 
the  morale  of  the  foe  gives  way.  Defeat  for  the  enemy  in  that  case 
is  not  the  result  of  sudden  victory  accomplished  by  preponderating 
artillery,  immense  masses  of  men  and  a  quick  attack,  but  is  slow 
pervasive,  disintegrating.  For  example  the  immoralities  of  German 
diplomacy  and  trade  will  work  for  decades  against  the  recovery  of 
her  position  throughout  the  world.  We  have  heard  much  about  the 
extinction  of  Prussianism.  Doubtless  that  will  be  accomplished 
(for  almost  the  whole  world  is  ranged  against  Germany  and  her 
allies) ,  but  when  it  is  achieved  the  full  measure  of  our  victory  will  not 
be  estimated  by  a  mere  change  of  government  in  Germany.  When 
the  crisis  is  over,  the  combatants  will  not  settle  back  as  prize- 
fighters do  when  one  has  defeated  the  other  by  superior  force  or  skill. 
Part  of  the  victory  will  be  the  conditions  which  the  struggle  itself 
will  have  brought. 

Such  a  marshalling  of  forces  as  we  now  have  is  in  itself  one  of  the 
most  real  first-fruits  of  victory;  for  after  the  war  they  will  not  be 
redistributed  into  their  old  relationships.  The  mighty  ideas  which 
have  compelled  these  allied  nations  to  join  forces  will  not  disappear, 
nor  will  the  boundaries  of  the  world  remain  as  they  were.  Here  and 
there  the  coasts  will  have  been  eaten  into,  headlands  will  have  been 
washed  away,  channels  blocked  and  diverted,  depths  raised  and 
shallows  deepened.  Indeed  I  wish  to  remind  you  that  during  these 
tedious  months  of  war  many  of  these  permanent  changes  have 
already  taken  place,  and  that  they  are  of  the  essence  of  our  victory. 
To  contemplate  some  of  these  beneficial  changes  should  encourage 
us  for  they  are  prevenient  blessings  ushering  in  the  imminent 
defeat  of  Prussianism. 

Ingrained  evils  can  be  cured  only  by  severe  remedies.  Persistent 
and  noisome  weeds  are  not  rooted  out  in  one  season.  And  what  we 
see  dying  now  is  the  last  of  a  powerful  but  injurious  system,  and  it  is 
dying  hard.  Never  was  this  system  embodied  in  a  more  effective 
form  than  to-day  in  Germany.  According  to  a  most  incisive 
German  criticism  of  Germany  ("The  Coming  Democracy,"  by 
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Hermann  Fernau — Review  in  The  Times,  August  24,  1917)  the  war 
springs  from  "a  false  and  perverted  form  of  internal  government, 
a  dynasty  under  which  the  whole  welfare  of  the  people  is  sub- 
ordinated to  a  small  ruling  caste  or  family."  The  allies  are  fighting 
absolutism,  the  divine  right  of  kings,  the  idea  of  the  state  as  an 
almost  supernatural  organism  with  laws  of  its  own  entrusted  to  a 
special  line,  by  an  appointment  which  no  ordinary  individual  can 
challenge.  Biilow  puts  it  thus,  "  Bismarck  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment with  such  an  iron  grip  that  he  never  ran  any  risk  of  letting  the 
least  scrap  of  power  slip  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament  through 
the  influence  he  conceded  to  a  majority,  when  he  happened  to  find 
one  at  his  disposal.  Above  all  he  never  dreamt  of  considering  the 
wishes  of  a  majority  unless  they  tallied  with  his  own."  (Imperial 
Germany,  p.  200.)  Never  has  absolutism  been  more  brilliantly 
staged.  The  organisation  of  Germany  has  excited  the  admiration 
of  her  enemies;  her  education  has  been  highly  developed;  science 
has  been  turned  to  her  advantage.  Professors  have  become 
prophets  and  inspired  the  people  with  reverence  for  their  system, 
and  that  too  not  a  primitive  and  uncultivated  folk,  but  an  intelligent 
nation  whose  men  of  science  and  learning  had  the  world  for  their 
listeners.  In  explanation  of  this  subserviency  Billow  quotes  an 
eminent  German  administrator  as  appealing  to  the  law  of  com- 
pensation. So  highly  gifted  are  they  as  a  people  in  all  other 
respects,  according  to  this  official,  that  he  asks,  "How  can  you 
wonder  that  we  are  political  asses?  There  must  be  a  weak  point 
somewhere."  These  "political  asses"  seem  perfectly  satisfied  thus 
far  with  their  General  Staff  who  are  of  course  men  of  supreme 
ability.  They  win  spectacular  victories,  they  put  backbone  into 
Austria,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey;  they  hold  an  embattled  world  at 
bay;  they  display  almost  demonic  energy,  and  the  internal  state 
has  been  regulated  with  incomparable  success.  As  over  against 
Russia,  delivered  from  absolutism  into  anarchy,  are  we  surprised 
if  the  upholders  of  the  dynasty  in  Germany  make  a  skilful  use  of 
that  disordered  multitude  to  point  the  virtues  of  their  own  system? 
But  absolutism  is  a  very  evil  thing.  Brilliant  though  its 
present  workings  in  Germany  outwardly  are,  one  of  the  elements 
of  our  victory  is  the  progressive  manifestation  of  the  inherent 
perverseness  of  this  system  of  government.  Absolutism  which 
knows  no  law,  has  earned  the  hatred  of  the  world  in  the  last  three 
years.  We  have  heard  almost  to  weariness  the  philosophy  at  its 
root  which  a  learned  Frenchman  describes  as  "a  fatalistic  artifi- 
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cialism, "  Germany  having  "become  accustomed  to  consider  nature, 
the  past,  humanity,  science,  art,  religion,  everything  which  is,  or 
can  be,  as  a  system  of  material  objects  which  are  offered  to  it,  and 
which  she  has  the  right  and  power  of  fashioning  to  her  will."  The 
individual  is  set  down  as  it  were  in  a  great  framework,  within 
which  he  may  live  a  well  regulated  life  of  much  comfort,  but  beyond 
which  he  must  not  wander,  and  he  is  a  patriot  to  the  extent  to 
which  he  subordinated  his  mind  and  will  to  the  political  organism, 
for  as  Treitschke  taught  "private  virtues  are  good  for  the  monas- 
tery." Absolutism  professes  no  morals;  it  commits  immoralities 
with  a  bold  front,  it  puts  its  theory  into  practice.  The  atrocities 
of  Belgium  were  no  momentary  aberration;  they  were  the  natural 
result  of  an  immoral  system  and  their  sequel  is  a  line  of  horrors  which 
succeed  one  another  with  diabolical  novelty.  Towns  are  bombed, 
France  is  ravaged  of  set  purpose  in  retreat,  prisoners  of  war  get 
few  of  the  rights  of  civilised  belligerents,  hospital  ships  are  sunk. 
Its  diplomats  weave  falsehoods  to  entangle  the  world  and  pervert 
a  neutral  like  Sweden  to  their  own  mean  and  inhuman  methods. 
To  have  subdued  to  this  theory  and  practice,  a  nation  of  such 
intelligence  and  education  as  the  Germans  are,  is  the  most  significant 
and  malign  triumph  that  absolutism  has  ever  won.  The  absolutist 
rulers  of  the  ancient  world  worked  their  will  upon  hordes  of  slaves, 
or  upon  only  a  limited  number  of  intelligent  people  who  moreover 
endured  the  system  in  a  condition  of  helpless  resentment.  But  it  is 
not  so  in  contemporary  Germany.  Two  strata,  the  government 
and  the  mass  of  intelligent  people,  are  not  to  be  separated.  For  the 
most  part  the  nation  accepts  with  pride,  Kaiserdom  and  the 
General  Staff  as  essential  to  their  existence.  The  people  kiss  the  rod 
even  when  it  smites.  The  voice  of  revolt  is  distressingly  silent; 
for  two  years  we  have  waited  for  signs  of  revolution  but  the  social 
democrats  themselves  have  acquiesced  in  the  doings  of  the  govern- 
ment. To  outw^ard  appearance,  absolutism  is  enthroned  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  German  people,  though  sounds  of  dis- 
content reach  us  now  and  then.  It  is  this  willing  captivity  of  the 
intellect  under  absolutism  that  renders  it  to-day  so  dangerous  to  the 
world.  The  fall  of  an  intelligent  people  makes  us  tremble,  and  in 
their  acquiescence  in  the  infamy  to  which  their  dynastic  rulers  have 
brought  them  we  read  a  moral.  If  this  war  had  been  quickly  won 
we  might  not  have  realised  how  horrible  a  foe  absolutism  can  be. 
The  thing  might  have  been  only  skotched,  not  killed;  but  every  new 
outrage  has  hardened  the  heart  of  the  allies  against  a  premature 
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peace.  When  in  these  long  drawn  out  months  trudging  wearily 
over  monotonous  wastes  we  give  way  at  times  to  impatience  or 
indifference,  there  may  arise  before  our  eyes  the  mirage  of  a  delusive 
peace,  but  soon  we  are  awakened  to  resolute  purpose  and  fresh 
endurance  by  the  sight  of  some  unexpected  horror  that  absolutism 
throws  in  our  way,  and  the  allies  go  on  with  grimness.  The  very 
suspiciousness  of  the  proffered  peace  is  an  element  in  our  victory, 
for  we  have  seen  the  soul  of  dynastic  absolutism,  and  with  that 
thing  we  can  make  no  peace.  To  have  thus  resolved  is  to  have  taken 
a  long  step  towards  victory. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  Canada  we 
know  profoundly  the  soul  of  the  evil  thing  with  which  we  are 
grappling.  If  we  did  we  should  be  much  more  in  earnest  than  we 
are.  We  do  not  realise  how  fearfully  insidious  the  enemy  is,  nor 
do  we  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  fact  that  absolutism  threatens  the 
world  in  the  most  fatal  form  that  it  has  ever  presented.  If  it  should 
prevail  it  will  wither  up  the  morals  of  the  world  as  surely  as  the 
poisonous  gas  from  an  efficient  up-to-date  factory  blights  the  trees 
and  flowers  in  its  neighbourhood,  turns  gardens  into  filthy  patches, 
and  pollutes  clear  streams.  We  profess  to  rejoice  in  our  democracy, 
but  so  far  our  democracy  has  presented  less  efficiency  than  we  had 
hoped  for,  has  evinced  less  regard  for  its  self -protection  than  our 
boasted  intelligence  might  be  expected  to  display,  and  is  strangely 
insensitive  to  the  inroads  that  are  made  upon  its  honour. 

Our  democracy  is  being  put  to  the  test  at  the  present  time. 
Shall  we  be  governed  by  intelligence  as  well  as  by  emotion?  Three 
years  ago  a  thrill  of  emotion  roused  Canada  through  many  of  the 
best  of  her  people  to  do  nob'y,  but  emotion  evaporates  quickly  and 
sentiment  dies  away,  unless  they  are  directed  by  intelligence  and 
are  renewed  by  imagination  well  informed  with  facts.  At  this  great 
crisis,  alas,  men  seem  to  be  ranging  themselves  on  party  lines  when 
we  need  united  effort  to  smite  our  deadly  foe,  and  to  continue  to 
smite  him  hard  until  he  is  no  longer  dangerous,  for  in  fact  we  wrestle 
not  merely  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  with  principalities  and  powers 
and  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.  That  spiritual  wickedness 
is  seen  in  the  trail  of  the  Teutonic  submarine;  in  the  whirr  of  the 
Zeppelin;  in  the  smoke  of  French  villages;  in  the  cry  of  ravished 
Belgium ;  in  the  agony  of  their  peoples  deported  into  slavery ;  in  the 
murder  of  Miss  Cavell  and  Captain  Fryatt;  in  the  treachery  that 
ruined  Russian  armies;  in  the  scorn  of  international  law;  in  the 
seduction  of  neutral  ambassadors;  in  the  suspicion  which  dogs 
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Germans  the  world  over,  who  are  doomed  to  live  in  isolation  simply 
because  they  are  subjects  of  a  government  which  has  betrayed  the 
hospitality  of  every  country  by  its  system  of  espionage.  That  is  the 
absolutism  of  the  Prussian  State,  its  government,  general  staff  and 
political  thinkers.  Nothing  is  safe  as  long  as  there  is  a  chance  that 
the  w^ould  be  world-rulers  of  this  darkness  may  prevail — if  they 
should  prevail,  they  would  seek  to  impose  their  soulless  cabal 
upon  the  world  as  an  international  corporation  for  foreign  affairs, 
the  more  immoral  as  its  power  would  increase,  until  the  repressed 
nations  would  arouse  themselves  and  smash  the  machine,  though  in 
doing  so  they  would  again  be  mangled  and  anarchy  might  reign  for  a 
season. 

Of  course  it  may  be  that  even  at  present  behind  the  scenes 
German  loyalty  is  turning  to  revolt,  as  the  people  are  discovering 
that  the  government  in  which  they  trusted  has  been  guilty  of 
terrorising  them  with  fictitious  alarms  of  dangers  from  external 
enemies  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  warlike  spirit  within;  has 
crushed  them  in  financial  ruin;  and  by  the  machiavelian  duplicity 
of  her  diplomacy  has  ringed  them  about  with  enemies.  But  we 
cannot  yet  see  much  evidence  of  such  a  revolt,  and  we  may  well  be 
content  to  suffer  the  charge  of  repeating  threadbare  ideas  until  the 
Canadian  people  have  fully  made  up  their  minds  to  throw  their 
complete  energies  into  the  common  volume  of  allied  effort  which  in 
its  irresistible  current  will  at  last  sweep  away  dynastic  absolutism. 

The  Revolution  in  Russia  is  another  element  in  our  victory. 
As  I  have  already  remarked  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  order- 
loving,  well  disciplined  Prussian  is  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at 
Russia  delivered  over  to  democracy  and  a  prey  to  anarchy,  as  a 
most  striking  example  of  the  evils  which  his  soul  loathes.  Only 
three  years  ago  this  same  Prussian  was  crying  out  for  fear  of  the 
Slav,  but  now  we  know  the  hollowness  of  this  alarm,  and  that 
it  was  worked  up  with  the  design  of  justifying  the  war  to  the  people 
of  Germany.  In  the  court  and  in  business,  in  the  official  class  and 
in  the  army,  German  intrigue  had  its  secret  agents.  And  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  correspondence  between  the  Kaiser  and  the  Czar  was 
published.  The  German  Staff  could  have  felt  no  real  fear  of  their 
Eastern  enemy.  Kaiser  and  Czar  were  akin  in  spirit;  they  were 
autocracies  united  in  purpose.  It  was  England  that  Germany 
really  dreaded.  France  if  left  unsupported  she  could  trample  upon, 
but  Britain  was  the  mighty  embodiment  of  that  principle  which 
stands  opposed  to  Germany's.  England  had  her  Stuarts  and 
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Georges  for  two  hundred  years,  but  she  got  rid  of  them  a  century 
ago  about  the  time  that  the  doctrine  of  divine  right  was  reviving  in 
Prussia,  and  Germany  never  had  a  Cromwell,  a  Chatham  or  a 
Burke.  She  knew  that  if  she  could  not  defeat  Britain  her  cause  was 
lost.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  greatest  representative  of  absolu- 
tism dreaded  Britain. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  while  Russia  was  ruled  by  the  Czar 
and  his  Germanised  court,  we  were  not  whole-hearted  in  our  unity, 
the  forces  friendly  to  us  were  becoming  paralysed  within,  our 
Russian  ally  might  have  abandoned  us  and  changed  sides.  We  had 
cause  for  great  anxiety.  Fortunately  for  us  the  Revolution  broke 
and  absolutism  in  Russia  fell.  A  tree  that  was  more  rotten  than  it 
looked  came  crashing  down,  and  to-day  the  Hohenzollerns,  mighty 
indeed  and  still  defiant,  stand  exposed  to  the  fierce  winds  of  the 
world  and  are  supported  only  by  the  stunted  Hapsburgs  and 
Bulgarian  and  Turkish  scrub.  Russia  in  spite  of  all  her  anarchy, 
is  really  a  greater  help  to  us  than  she  was  under  the  Czar,  for  we  are 
delivered  from  the  danger  of  treachery,  and  the  allies  have  the 
whole-hearted  support  of  the  democracies  of  the  world.  Moreover, 
we  cannot  regard  the  victory  that  is  to  be  from  any  selfish  point  of 
view.  It  concerns  not  us  only  but  the  whole  world,  and  the  fate  of 
Russia  is  not  its  least  important  result.  Dark  though  the  situation 
is  we  seem  to  have  reason  for  believing  that  the  reactionary  forces 
will  not  recover  themselves  and  that  from  now  on  Russia  will  be  a 
democracy  which  in  time  will  provide  itself  with  a  stable  govern- 
ment. 

During  these  three  years  the  face  of  the  world  has  changed 
so  completely  that  we  cannot  realise  the  significance  of  what  has 
come  to  pass.  The  Revolution  in  Russia  has  been,  I  suppose,  the 
most  far-reaching  event  in  her  history,  but  from  our  point  of  view 
a  more  momentous  fact  is  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war.  This  not  only  ensures  a  defeat  of  the  enemy,  but  is  itself 
pregnant  with  beneficial  and  enduring  results.  By  the  declaration 
of  war  on  Germany  the  United  States  has  thrown  in  the  power  of  the 
last  great  democracy  on  the  side  of  those  who  are  determined  to 
maintain  international  right,  accepting  as  her  aim  the  purpose  which 
President  Wilson  set  before  the  people  in  his  great  War  Message 
to  Congress  on  April  2,  1917.  "We  are  glad  now  that  we  see  the 
facts  with  no  veil  of  false  pretence  about  them,  to  fight  thus  for  the 
ultimate  peace  of  the  world  and  for  the  liberation  of  its  peoples, 
the  German  peoples  included;  for  the  rights  of  nations,  great  and 
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small,  and  the  privilege  of  men  everywhere  to  choose  their  way  of 
life  and  of  obedience.  The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy. 
Its  peace  must  be  planted  upon  the  tested  foundations  of  political 
liberty."  After  long  efforts  the  span  has  been  lifted  into  place,  it  is 
being  securely  fastened,  and  we  shall  soon  contemplate  the  united 
democracies  so  bridging  two  worlds  that  an  enriched  and  abundant 
interchange  of  life  may  unify  our  modern  civilisation.  Nothing  but 
war,  probably,  would  have  brought  about  this  unification  and  after 
the  suffering  of  the  present  will  have  been  forgotten  in  future 
happiness,  the  new  generation  that  will  succeed  us,  will,  I  believe, 
cherish  the  warmest  gratitude  for  those  of  us,  who,  by  what  we 
endured,  will  have  contributed  to  make  a  brighter  world  for  all  who 
speak  the  common  English  tongue. 

By  this  declaration  of  war  the  element  that  is  akin  to  us  has 
asserted  its  control  of  the  Republic.  During  the  long  period  of 
waiting  while  under  the  direction  of  the  President  and  the  arro- 
gance of  the  Germans,  the  American  people  were  making  up  their 
mind,  many  earnest  men  across  the  border  were  discussing  with 
one  another  whether  in  reality  the  American  civilisation  was  to 
be  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  future.  Grave  doubts  were  suggested  as 
to  the  value  of  the  assimilation  of  their  immigration,  of  which 
they  had  hitherto  boasted  as  assuring  the  stability  of  their  de- 
mocracy. These  doubts  are  again  clearing  away,  and  the  present 
acceptance  of  the  war  seems  to  give  new  force  to  the  words  of  an 
American  historian,  "the  standards,  aspirations  and  moral  and 
political  ideals  of  the  original  English  settlers  not  only  dominate 
their  own  descendants,  but  permeate  the  body  of  immigrants  of 
other  races."  If  this  proves  to  be  the  case  it  is  of  immense  signifi- 
cance for  us  in  Canada,  since  we  are  so  intimately  connected  and 
are  nevertheless  likely  to  remain  politically  separate.  In  their 
rank  and  file  no  peoples  understand  one  another  as  Canadians  and 
Americans  do;  the  nations  are  placed  in  a  like  environment;  the 
social  standards  and  methods  of  life  are  similar;  the  educational, 
moral  and  religious  views  approximate  one  another;  neither  can 
be  indifferent  to  the  other.  How  supremely  important  therefore 
it  is  that  there  shall  be  such  a  common  sympathy  that  causes  of 
political  trouble  will  disappear,  and  that  we  shall  improve  upon 
the  relations  which  have  hitherto  existed  between  us. 

But  more  than  this,  we  believe  that  the  world  at  large  will  be 
happier  by  reason  of  the  hoped-for  establishment  of  the  unity  of 
the  English-speaking  people.  Not  that  an  Anglo-Saxon  "  Kultur" 
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will  be  imposed  upon  it,  but  that  the  spirit  of  our  common  civilis- 
ation being  purified  and  strengthened  through  the  permanent 
friendship  of  our  peoples  will  diffuse  an  atmosphere  in  which  law 
and  liberty  will  flourish,  so  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  may 
each  enter  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  own  peculiar  inheritance 
without  let  or  hindrance. 

One  other  foretaste  of  victory  I  shall  mention.  Already  we  are 
feeling  the  effects  of  economic,  social  and  moral  changes  which 
are  due  to  the  new  energy  which  the  war  has  infused  into  the 
body  politic.  This  quickened  life  has  dissolved  the  blur  of  old  pre- 
judices; it  has  forced  men  to  act  upon  proposals  which  were  for- 
merly slighted  as  being  merely  academic,  and  has  for  the  present 
put  out  of  date  the  easy-going  doctrines  of  the  laissez-faire  period. 
Much  earnest  thought  is  being  given  to  reconstruction,  and  the 
press  is  teeming  with  books  that  discuss  what  is  to  happen  when 
peace  is  declared,  taking  the  place  to-day  of  publications  which 
two  years  ago  dealt  with  the  proximate  and  remote  causes  and 
origins  of  the  war. 

Men  of  the  first  rank  in  Britain  and  in  France  are  endeavouring 
to  direct  public  opinion  to  the  problems  that  have  already  emerged 
and  are  contributing  to  their  solution.  This  is  not  the  place  nor 
do  I  feel  myself  competent  to  discuss  the  problem  in  .detail,  but 
the  idealism  of  our  immediate  future  is  well  expressed  in  an  article 
in  the  last  issue  of  "  The  Round  Table-,"  "It  is  now  no  longer  a 
question  of  restoring  pre-war  conditions.  It  is  rather  one  of  seeing 
with  clear  eyes  the  immense  possibilities  of  well-being  for  the 
human  race  which  can  come,  after  the  war  is  won,  from  a  resolute 
combination  of  democratic  institutions  with  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs  in  the  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule.  Economic  discords,  like 
political  discords,  have  come  in  the  past  from  the  concentration 
of  the  individual,  the  party  and  the  class  on  its  own  selfish  interests 
and  ideals.  The  war  has  brought  to  the  surface  a  power  of  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  common  good,  a  sense  of  national  unity  and  of  the 
duty  of  every  individual  to  render  active  service  to  his  community, 
a  recognition  of  the  perils  of  autocracy  in  all  its  forms,  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  friendly  co-operation  between 
all  the  members  of  the  family  of  nations  which  will  be  a  priceless 
endowment  when  it  comes  to  reconstruction." 

I  have  spoken  in  a  hopeful  tone,  not  too  hopeful  I  believe,  of 
victory  as  in  measure  already  accomplished,  but  though  we  can 
see  the  lights  of  the  harbour  we  are  still  tossing  in  a  black  storm 
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outside,  and  we  cannot  venture  to  ease  up  in  our  watchful  and 
wearisome  toil  as  expecting  soon  to  slip  into  the  harbour  of  peace. 
Once  again  the  storm  may  veer  and  blow  for  a  time  with  such  fury 
that  we  may  have  to  stand  further  off  from  the  land,  but  we  know 
our  bearings  and  with  resolute  and  skilful  seamanship  we  shall 
make  port  in  due  time.  For  us  in  Canada  the  momentous  question 
to-day  is  whether  we  shall  endure  with  patience  and  work  un- 
ceasingly until  the  end.  Having  suffered  so  much,  being  under 
such  obligations  to  our  friends,  who  have  done  noble  things  on  our 
behalf,  the  name  Canadian  signifying  such  courage  and  self- 
reliance  on  the  field,  it  will  be  an  eternal  shame,  if  at  the  end  we 
slacken,  drop  sail  and  after  uncomfortable  tossing  have  to  be  towed 
into  harbour  by  one  of  the  victorious  belligerents.  If  what  I  have 
been  saying  throughout  these  pages  is  true,  the  final  victory  will 
be  a  moral  result  flowing  from  and  indeed  in  some  sense  accom- 
plishing a  physical  defeat  of  our  enemy.  In  that  case  we  cannot 
truly  share  in  the  victory  unless  as  a  country  we  retain  our  moral 
integrity  and  with  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  all  continue  to  spend 
ourselves  without  stint  until  this  cause  is  definitely  and  irrevocably 
won. 

R.  A.  FALCONER. 
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The  various  military  activities  of  the  University  which  are  on  a 
permanent  basis  have  been  continued  through  the  summer  months. 
The  number  of  those  who  have  enlisted  now  stands  at  4,052, 
made  up  as  follows: 

Present  members  of  the  Staff : 

Officers 78 

Ranks 4 

Former  members  of  the  Staff: 

Officers 37 

Ranks 8 

127 
Graduates : 

Officers 1,848 

Ranks 346 

2,194 
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Undergraduates : 

Officers 591 

Ranks 728 

-1,319 
Former  Students : 

Officers 209 

Ranks 70 

279 
Education : 

Officers 25 

Ranks ..,-.,;..: 108 

133 

4,052 

The  number  of  fallen 268 

Honours 205 

Mentioned  in  despatches 112 

Wounded : 

Officers 288 

Ranks 97 

385 
Prisoners  and  missing: 

Officers 26 

Ranks 3 

29 

In  view  of  a  statement  that  is  made  in  some  quarters  as  to  the 
unfair  way  conscription  will  work,  and  also  that  those  who  are  from 
the  educated  classes  do  not  undergo  the  same  disabilities  as  others 
because  they  are  given  commissions,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  out  of  a  little  over  2,000  graduates  who  are  on  active  service 
346  are  in  the  ranks;  out  of  1,319  undergraduates  728,  or  more 
than  50%,  are  in  the  ranks,  and  that  from  the  Faculty  of  Educa- 
tion out  of  133,  108  are  in  the  ranks.  The  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity are  evidently  willing  to  take  their  share  of  service  in  whatever 
station  they  are  most  fitted  to  perform  it. 

The  work  of  the  Overseas  Company  of  the  C.O.T.C.  has  gone 
forward  with  greater  success  during  the  past  summer  than  ever 
before.  Their  headquarters  are  in  Burwash  Hall,  and  they  are 
organised  for  the  purpose  of  training  junior  officers,  the  majority 
of  whom  take  commissions  in  the  British  army.  The  following 
statistics  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  Company's  work : 
Men  sent  to  England  as  candidates  for  Imperial  Commissions  259 
Men  sent  as  cadets  or  officers  in  Royal  Flying  Corps 54 
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Men  sent  as  cadets  or  officers  in  Royal  Naval  Air  Service ...        21 

Men  who  have  secured  commissions  in  C.E.F 16 

Men  who  have  become  N.C.O.'s  in  C.E.F 17 

Men  transferred  to  C.E.F.  as  privates 12 

Men  discharged  as  medically  unfit 16 

Deceased 1 

Present  strength  of  Company  (September  28th,  1917) 185 

The  officers  of  the  Company  are: 

Major  G.  H.  Needier,  Officer  Commanding 
Captain  M.  W.  Wallace,  Second  in  Command 
Lieutenant  H.  A.  C.  Breuls,  Lieutenant  J.  P.  Nethercott, 
and  Lieutenant  T.  H.  Jameson. 

No.  67  Battery  (University  of  Toronto)  spent  last  winter  at 
Exhibition  Camp  and  in  the  spring  moved  to  Petawawa  Camp, 
where  it  has  been  all  summer.  The  Commanding  Officer  was 
Captain  Orde,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  who  has  had  a  great  deal 
of  active  service  in  France  and  Mesopotamia.  Under  Captain 
Orde  the  Battery  reached  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  but  unfortu- 
nately his  health  has  given  way  and  it  has  been  necessary  for  him 
to  resign  his  position.  The  new  Commanding  Officer  is  Captain  H. 
E.  Cawley,  of  Trinity  College  and  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 
Captain  Cawley  has  had  a  lengthened  period  of  active  service  in 
France  and  the  work  that  he  has  already  done  in  Petawawa  entitles 
him  to  this  promotion. 

The  Provisional  School  of  Infantry  and  the  School  of  Musketry 
for  Military  Division  No.  2,  the  work  of  which  has  been  largely 
performed  by  members  of  the  University  staff,  have  been  at  Camp 
Borden  during  the  summer  and  in  the  coming  winter  they  will 
again  occupy  quarters  in  the  University. 

After  a  long  period  of  waiting  due  to  the  vicissitudes  of  war, 
No.  4  Canadian  General  Hospital  (University  of  Toronto)  has 
arrived  in  England  from  Salonica  and  is  under  the  command  of 
Lt.-Colonel  W.  B.  Hendry,  D.S.O.,  at  Basingstoke  in  Kent.  Two 
winters  and  two  summers  in  Salonica  tested  the  qualities  of  the 
Hospital  very  thoroughly  and  the  staff  stood  the  test  with  con- 
spicuous success.  Under  trying  circumstances  due  to  the  locality 
and  the  climate,  a  large  number  of  the  staff  were  invalided  at  one 
time  or  another,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  their  friends  to  know  that  now 
they  are  re-united  again  in  England.  The  Hospital  was  asked  by 
the  authorities  to  undertake  a  particularly  arduous  duty  which 
they  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  sent  them  and  of 
their  patients,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  their  work  is  held  by 
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the  War  Office  is  indicated  by  the  conferring  of  the  C.B.  upon 
Colonel  J.  A.  Roberts  and  D.S.O.  upon  Lt.-Colonel  W.  B.  Hendry. 

Last  winter  an  extremely  promising  piece  of  work  was  under- 
taken under  the  direction  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Bott  of  the  Psychological 
Department  in  the  way  of  the  re-education  of  disabled  returned 
soldiers.  An  account  of  its  inception  was  given  in  THE  MONTHLY 
last  spring.  The  work  has  expanded  rapidly  and  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  Dominion  Hospitals'  Commission  with  Dr.  Bott  still 
in  charge  and  has  been  transferred  to  much  larger  quarters  in 
Hart  House,  where  through  the  contributions  of  generous  friends 
extensive  apparatus  has  been  prepared  and  a  large  number  of 
soldiers  have  been  treated  during  the  summer.  Most  of  the  in- 
structors are  members  of  the  University.  Dr.  Bott  has  been  sent 
to  England  and  France  to  study  the  newest  methods  in  practice 
overseas. 

Another  department  of  educational  work  in  connection  with 
the  returned  soldiers  has  been  placed  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor H.  E.  T.  Haultain  of  the  Department  of  Mining  Engineering. 
He  has  been  appointed  vocational  officer  for  Ontario. 

The  work  of  the  Antitoxin  Laboratory  in  the  manufacture  of 
tetanus  antitoxin  and  other  sera  for  the  army  has  been  continued 
uninterruptedly  throughout  the  summer.  The  new  Connaught 
Laboratories  and  farm,  presented  to  the  University  by  Colonel 
Albert  E.  Gooderham,  which  -have  made  possible  the  immense 
development  of  this  work  will  be  formally  opened  by  His  Excellency 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  October  25th. 

The  Women's  Hospital  Supply  Association,  which  has  been 
such  an  auxiliary  to  the  Base  Hospital  and  has  done  a  large  amount 
for  the  Red  Cross,  continued  its  work  in  a  reduced  amount  during 
the  summer,  but  the  work  is  being  resumed  and  any  requirements 
of  the  Hospital  in  England  will  be  immediately  met. 

During  the  summer  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  University 
presented  a  busy  scene  by  reason  of  the  occupation  of  the  buildings 
and  the  use  of  grounds  by  the  Royal  Flying  Corps.  Two  of  the 
three  residences  were  handed  over  to  them  together  with  the 
Dining  Hall.  Most  of  the  Engineering  Building  and  the  Examin- 
ation Hall  behind  Convocation  Hall  were  occupied  by  the  School 
of  Aeronautics  in  which  cadets  receive  the  first  six  weeks  of  their 
training,  after  which  they  are  transferred  for  practical  work  to 
one  of  the  camps  at  Leaside  and  Armour  Heights,  Deseronto  or 
Camp  Borden. 

R.  A.  FALCONER. 
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EARLY  last  session  cards  were  distributed  to  the  students  of 
University  College  asking  whether  they  would  be  willing  to 
do  national  service  work,  either  in  munitions  or  otherwise, 
in  their  summer  holidays;  almost  without  exception  they  answered 
in  the  affirmative.     One  of  the  results  of  these  inquiries  was  that 
woman  students  were  given  opportunity  to  volunteer  for  fruit- 
picking  in  the  Niagara  district.     Some  75  girls  signed  up  for  this 
form  of  national  service.     On  the  23rd  of  June,  in  response  to  a 
notification  received  from  the  government  employment  bureau,  the 
first  thirty  fruit-pickers  arrived  in  Beamsville. 

The  Y.W.C.A.  had  undertaken  to  board  and  lodge  us  for  $4.00 
a  week,  and  we  found  a  comfortable,  old-fashioned  residence, 
charmingly  situated  some  hundred  yards  back  from  the  lake  about 
two  miles  out  of  Beamsville,  prepared  for  our  reception.  It  had  the 
great  advantage  of  looking  both  clean  and  airy.  The  rooms,  with 
the  exception  of  the  dining-room  and  kitchen,  were  filled  with  rows  of 
camp  beds,  which  reminded  one  of  the  public  wards  in  the  General 
Hospital.  In  one  there  were  as  many  as  twelve;  but  this  room  was 
exceptionally  large  and  afforded  plenty  of  space.  In  addition  to  the 
sleeping  accommodation  provided  by  the  house,  a  number  of  tents 
were  pitched  on  the  lawn  intended  to  hold  three  occupants  apiece. 
We  had  understood  that  we  were  to  do  hoeing  until  the  straw- 
berries ripened,  which  they  were  expected  to  do  in  a  week's  time. 
When  we  had  first  volunteered  to  do  this  work,  we  had  been  asked 
to  sign  from  the  15th  of  May  on,  but  later  we  learnt  that  the 
farmers  had  refused  our  proffered  help  in  planting  and  pruning  and 
we  were  consequently  put  off  indefinitely  until  the  aforenamed 
notification  arrived.  Now,  at  length,  we  expected  to  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  make  ourselves  useful.  Unfortunately,  however,  a 
rainy  week  followed  our  arrival.  Not  twenty-four  hours  elapsed 
in  which  there  was  not  rain;  hoeing  under  such  conditions  was 
impossible.  We  were  thus  left  to  pass  the  time  as  best  we  might, 
knowing  that  at  the  end  of  the  week  we  should  have  our  board  to 
pay.  At  first,  we  expected  work  from  day  to  day,  but  gradually  we 
began  to  despair  of  the  weather  ever  clearing  for  any  length  of  time. 
What  increased  our  dissatisfaction  was  the  fact  that  two  or  three 
girls  were  given  hoeing  to  do,  and  we  began  to  wonder  whether  it 
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was  the  weather  which  was  altogether  to  blame  for  our  idleness,  or 
whether  there  would,  in  any  case,  have  been  much  demand  for  our 
help  until  the  strawberries  ripened.  However  that  may  be,  the 
first  week  came  to  an  end  and  the  second  began  without  more  than 
three  or  four  girls  having  made  a  cent. 

The  second  week  opened  with  a  clear  sky.  Every  girl  in  the 
camp  was  called  out  for  work  on  Monday;  the  strawberry  season 
had  begun.  What  was  our  amazement,  however,  when  we  dis- 
covered that,  as  the  fruit- train  left  between  2  and  3  p.m.,  strawberry 
picking  only  involved  half  a  day's  work,  and  only  every  second  day 
at  that,  as  strawberries  do  not  ripen  fast  enough  to  be  picked  every 
day.  Some  of  the  farmers  did  make  some  effort  to  give  us  hoeing, 
but  we  could  not  count  upon  it,  and  very  frequently  we  found  our- 
selves with  nothing  to  do,  and  no  means  wherewith  to  pay  our 
board.  The  situation  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
our  protests,  the  rest  of  the  volunteers  arrived  at  camp  Monday 
night.  We  did  not  think  any  more  pickers  should  be  sent  until 
those  who  were  already  there  had  been  given  work.  As  it  was,  the 
eagerness  for  work  and  the  competition  at  camp  had  led  a  number  of 
the  farmers  to  assume  an  unbearably  condescending  attitude. 
Every  little  bit  of  work  that  was  given  to  us  was  a  favour ;  they 
would  do  what  they  could  to  help  us  out  with  our  board.  It  never 
seemed  to  occur  to  some  of  them  that  we  deserved  some  compensa- 
tion for  our  enforced  idleness,  if  they  considered  it  worth  while  to 
have  us  there  at  all.  A  mere  suggestion,  however,  of  return  home 
and  they  changed  their  tone.  Later,  they  confessed,  the  supply 
would  not  nearly  equal  the  demand,  and  they  were,  therefore,  most 
anxious  that  none  of  us  should  leave. 

One  of  the  most  prosperous  farmers  in  the  district  was  paying 
his  girls  one  cent  a  box  for  berries,  while  the  others  were  paying  one 
and  a  half.  The  treatment  accorded  to  the  different  girls  varied 
greatly  according  to  the  farmer  with  whom  they  were  placed.  Some 
of  the  farmers  tried  their  best  to  do  the  decent  thing  by  the  girls ; 
others  took  every  advantage  of  their  lack  of  experience  and  patriotic 
enthusiasm.  At  the  end  of  the  second  week,  somewhat  over  half 
the  girls  were  able  to  pay  one  week's  board ;  one  or  two  could  pay 
up  to  date.  Most  of  those  who  were  unable  to  pay  one  week's 
board  were  the  new  arrivals,  as  the  girls  who  had  been  there  longest 
were  naturally  given  work  first.  It  was  only  very  gradually  that 
the  smouldering  discontent  came  to  the  surface.  At  first  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  question  of  individuals,  and  each  girl  imagined 
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that  her  treatment  had  been  peculiar.  Moreover,  in  volunteering 
to  do  this  work  we  were  conscious  of  making  a  sacrifice.  It  was  not 
a  question  of  pecuniary  remuneration,  at  all.  All  we  asked  was 
that  we  should  be  able  to  pay  our  expenses. 

The  third  week,  unfortunately,  we  had  again  a  great  deal  of  rain. 
Some  of  the  girls  went  deeper  into  debt  than  ever,  though  the  straw- 
berries had  to  be  picked  whenever  the  sun  appeared  for  any  interval. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  week  cherries  began,  so  that  not  a  few 
managed  to  cover  their  board.  It  was  all  mere  chance  of  getting 
work  whether  you  managed  to  do  so  or  not.  We  were  told,  how- 
ever, that  bad  weather  was  something  that  the  farmer  could  not 
provide  against  and  that  as  soon  as  the  cherry  season  really  set  in 
in  full  force,  we  should  be  gathering  in  the  money  by  handfuls. 
This  statement  found  a  very  modest  verification.  Cherries  pay  the 
picker  better  than  any  other  fruit.  We  were  paid  usually  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  cents  a  basket  and  some  picked  as  many  as  fourteen 
baskets  a  day,  though  the  average  was  probably  about  eight  or  nine. 
Cherries  are  picked  all  day  long,  until  6  p.m.;  there  were  also  no 
intervening  slack  days.  Day  in  and  day  out  we  picked  our  ten 
hours.  Moreover  the  work  in  itself  was  a  most  pleasant  change. 
It  gave  one  a  certain  sense  of  exhilaration  to  be  swaying  on  the  top 
of  a  high  ladder,  alive  to  the  breeze  and  the  landscape,  after  the 
monotonous  crouching  over  a  strawberry  vine  with  one's  nose 
almost  touching  the  ground.  Gooseberries  came  in  at  the  same 
time,  and  some  of  us  worked  on  them  Saturday  afternoon.  Some 
of  the  girls  made  as  much  as  $8  or  $10  the  first  week  of  cherry- 
picking  and  $14  the  next,  so  that  we  were  at  length  able  to  pay  our 
debts  and  hence  to  take  a  brighter  view  of  life. 

There  was  certainly  something  most  refreshing  about  the  life 
we  led.  At  5.30  we  were  wakened  to  the  sound  of  a  granite- 
ware  spoon  being  beaten  upon  a  frying  pan.  At  6  a.m.  the  break- 
fast whistle  blew;  those  of  us  who  lived  in  tents  had  already  had 
time  to  be  sensible  of  the  fresh  invigorating  morning  air,  and  the 
world  looked  particularly  attractive  at  that  hour.  About  6.30  the 
farmers'  drays  began  arriving,  and  then  there  was  a  great  scurry 
and  bustle  of  girls  running  to  and  fro  in  and  out  of  tent  and  house, 
looking  for  forgotten  lunch  pails,  hats,  etc.,  then  piling  on  the  dray 
and  riding  off  singing  and  laughing.  Work  in  the  field  was  en- 
livened in  like  manner.  Often  the  whole  orchard  would  be  ringing 
with  laughter  and  a  number  of  the  farmers  expressed  a  lively  appre- 
ciation of  our  wonderful  spirits.  By  many  little  kindnesses,  most 
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of  the  farmers  showed  a  real  consideration  for  their  workers.  If  the 
farm  was  near  the  house  we  were  almost  invariably  given  tea  for 
lunch  and  often  such  delicacies  as  strawberries  and  cream,  cherry 
pie,  etc.  Otherwise,  we  fed  on  sandwiches  and  water.  From  one 
to  four  o'clock  always  seemed  the  longest  hours  in  the  day.  About 
four  a  revival  of  spirits  carried  us  on  until  6  p.m.,  when  the  dray 
called  to  take  us  home.  Then  came  a  swim  in  the  lake,  and  dinner, 
afterwards  the  few  hours  of  conscious  rest  and  peace  until  9  p.m., 
when  the  whistle  notified  silence  and  bed.  It  was  the  regularity 
of  the  life  in  the  open  air  in  common  with  so  many  other  jolly, 
wholesome  girls,  and  the  sense  that  we  were  doing  something  truly 
useful  which  made  it  delightful,  in  spite  of  the  dark  patches. 

About  the  beginning  of  August,  the  raspberries  began  to  require 
picking  and  the  cherries  to  come  to  an  end.  There  had  not  been 
nearly  enough  girls  to  supply  the  need  in  cherry  time ;  and  we  were 
told  the  number  required  for  raspberries  would  be  even  greater. 
In  view  of  all  that  we  had  heard  of  the  threatened  food  famine,  it 
was  most  painful  to  see  whole  orchards  of  magnificent  cherries 
rotting  on  the  trees  owing  to  the  dearth  of  pickers;  and  our  own 
efforts  seemed  so  insignificant  in  relation  to  the  need  even  in  this 
one  district.  We  thought  that  if  more  girls  had  understood  the 
situation,  they  would  have  been  ready  enough  to  volunteer. 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  girls  were  shifted  from  the  farmer 
they  had  been  working  for  to  someone  else  in  the  middle  of  the 
season  led  to  a  storm  of  indignation.  On  coming  to  camp,  we 
learned  that  there  had  been  some  sort  of  guarantee  arranged  by 
which  the  girls  were  assured  work.  This  guarantee  had  been 
signed  by  a  commission-merchant  in  the  town,  who  made  himself 
chiefly  responsible,  and  by  a  very  few  farmers.  We  now  learned 
that  in  return  the  commission-merchant  had  been  given  the  power 
to  place  a  certain  number  of  the  girls  as  he  desired ;  so  now  when 
the  cherry  season  began  he  shifted  some  from  their  regular  employer 
to  another  who  sold  his  fruit  through  the  merchant.  Later  we 
registered  a  protest  against  any  such  arrangement.  The  merchant 
indeed  had  already  broken  his  side  of  the  contract  in  not  seeing  that 
the  girls  were  given  steady  work.  The  farmers  who  were  deprived 
of  their  pickers  lost  a  large  proportion  of  their  fruit,  if  not  all. 
The  realisation  that  the  farmer's  bed  is  often  not  a  downy  one  was 
forced  upon  us.  Land,  down  in  this  district,  sells  at  $1,000  an  acre, 
so  that  the  farmer  must  make  $50  clear  at  any  rate  to  cover  the 
interest  of  the  money  invested.  The  amount  of  outlay  on  a  fruit 
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farm  is  ever  so  much  greater  than  the  ordinary  observer  would 
believe;  and  not  only  is  the  farmer  subject  to  the  disappointment  of 
pests  and  weather,  but  often  he  sees  a  magnificent  crop  spoil  owing 
to  a  dearth  of  pickers,  or  is  not  able  to  gather  it  when  it  is  in  con- 
dition and  hence  loses  part  and  sells  what  is  saved  at  a  lower  price. 
This  question  of  labour  is  evidently  not  only  a  war-time  problem. 
Even  in  normal  times  the  farmer  is  dependant  upon  Indians  and 
village-pickers  who  cannot  be  relied  on  to  work  regularly.  The 
Indians  not  only  pick  carelessly,  so  that  fruit  from  the  United 
States  brings  a  larger  price  in  the  Canadian  market,  but  frequently 
go  to  sleep  in  the  midst  of  their  work  or  go  off  to  town.  Even 
such  as  they  are,  the  number  of  workers  is  apparently  never  suffi- 
cient. A  great  many  of  the  girls  at  " Denny  House"  (as  the  camp 
is  called)  had  only  signed  up  until  the  first  of  August,  and  were  thus 
leaving  in  the  middle  of  the  cherry  season,  when  the  raspberries 
were  already  beginning.  The  girls  who  were  supposed  to  be  coming 
to  fill  their  place  did  not  arrive.  In  any  case  the  change,  unless  it 
had  taken  place  on  a  Saturday,  would  have  involved  the  loss  of  days 
picking,  which  is  rather  serious  in  the  case  of  small  fruits.  But,  as 
it  was,  the  farmer  saw  great  numbers  of  girls  leaving  and  very  few 
new  arrivals,  which  was  certainly  very  discouraging. 

We  were  all  glad  of  the  change  from  cherries  to  raspberries. 
The  incessant  straining  overhead  had  become  very  wearisome,  and 
in  some  cases  perhaps  injurious,  but  we  soon  found  raspberries,  if 
less  tiring,  certainly  much  more  monotonous.  Fortunately, 
currants  came  in  at  the  same  time  and  lent  some  variety  to  the 
work — especially  as  we  were  allowed  the  luxury  of  a  box  to  sit  on. 
We  were  told  beforehand  that  we  should  probably  make  $2.00  a  day 
picking  raspberries,  but  as  things  turned  out  we  were  more  than 
satisfied  if  we  made  an  average  of  $1.20  a  day;  the  number  of  boxes 
picked  varied  largely  from  day  to  day,  as  the  berries  happened  to  be 
plentiful  or  not.  We  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  2J  and  later  3  cents 
a  box — a  box  every  ten  minutes  was  good  picking.  Last  year  the 
farmers  had  to  resort  to  Poles,  who  are  brought  out  from  the  States 
to  work  in  the  canning  factories.  The  canning  factories  in  turn 
allow  them  to  work  for  the  farmer  on  condition  that  the  latter  sells 
the  fruit  thus  picked  to  the  factories  at  a  low  price — a  price  indeed 
which  does  little  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  the  boxes  and  the 
picking. 

We  did  not  feel,  therefore,  as  if  our  summer  had  been  wasted, 
though  we  had  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  lack  of  organisation. 
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We  considered  ourselves  lucky  if  we  had  covered  our  expenses 
exclusive  of  all  extras  including  washing.  Yet,  we  had  worked  a 
ten-hour  day,  whenever  the  opportunity  was  given,  and — for  the 
latter  half  of  the  time — all  Saturday  afternoon.  So  that  the 
monetary  remuneration  we  received  could  not  be  called  excessive. 
Most  of  us  felt,  however,  that  a  great  deal  ought  to  be  done  to 
improve  conditions  next  year.  At  least,  we  could  not  complain 
of  a  lack  of  expressions  of  appreciation.  Nearly  all  the  farmers  said 
we  had  done  them  a  valuable  service  and  acknowledged  that  we  had 
entirely  belied  their  doubts  as  to  our  capacity  and  staying  power. 
Each  farmer  assured  his  particular  girls  that  he  would  do  anything 
within  reasonable  limits  to  have  them  come  again  next  year. 
Unfortunately  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  difficult  to  get  them  to  organise 
and  act  in  a  body. 

Some  of  the  farmers  were  promised  a  certain  number  of  girls  for 
raspberry-picking,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  new  comers  did 
not  keep  their  engagement  (they  were  not  university  girls)  were 
only  able  to  obtain  half  the  number;  though  they  had  received  no 
notice  beforehand  and  so  could  not  look  out  for  pickers  elsewhere. 
Such  instances  will  make  them  less  ready  to  sign  any  guarantee, 
where  they  cannot  be  sure  that  the  other  side  of  the  bargain  will  be 
carried  out.  Further,  a  farmer  cannot  employ  the  same  number  of 
pickers  throughout  the  summer.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
other  pickers  are  not  available. 

The  summer's  experience  could  scarcely  fail  to  make  some 
impression  on  the  minds  of  those  concerned.  The  eyes  of  the 
students  were  opened  in  many  directions,  and  we  believe  those  of 
the  farmer  too.  We  came  away  with  a  truer  appreciation  of  the 
farmer's  position  and  difficulties,  though  we  could  not  fail  to  observe 
how  many  of  his  troubles  are  due  to  a  lack  of  co-operation.  On 
the  other  hand  we  learnt  by  experience  something  of  the  hardships 
of  the  wage-earner,  his  helplessness  without  combination  and 
leadership.  Several  of  the  farmers  have  admitted  that  it  would 
pay  them  to  guarantee  us  $6  a  week.  That  was  the  remuneration 
we  had  been  led  to  expect;  as  a  fact,  we  had  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves  if  we  made  an  average  of  $4.50.  We  had  been  willing 
to  make  a  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  our  country,  but  we  did  not 
like  to  have  our  enthusiasm  and  inexperience  exploited — as  in  some 
degree  they  were — for  the  advantage  of  any  one  person's  pocket. 
We  got  some  vague  realisation  that  perhaps  at  all  times  it  is  true 
that  a  person  who  is  idle,  is  a  parasite  living  on  the  labour  of  others; 
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we  felt  how  pitiable,  at  this  particular  time,  it  was  that  the  food  of 
the  country  should  be  going  to  waste  for  lack  of  labour;  and  we  felt 
that  there  were  hundreds  of  girls,  as  competent  as  ourselves,  who, 
if  they  had  seen  what  we  saw,  would  have  been  glad  to  exchange  the 
killing  of  time  at  summer  resorts  for  our  useful  activity. 

EDITH  ALEXANDER,  U.C.  '18. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  HOSPITAL  SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION. 

OWING  to  the  great  need  for  continuous  shipments  of  Red 
Cross  supplies,  the  workroom  remained  open  one  day  a 
week  this  summer.  This  was  made  possible  in  the  first 
place  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Langton  in  allowing  the  room 
over  the  Library  to  be  used,  and  in  the  second  place  by  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Secretary  of  the  workroom  to  remain  at  her  post.  The 
Association  was  most  fortunate  in  having  secured  for  its  Secretary 
at  the  very  inception  of  its  work,  Miss  Evelyn  E.  Henderson,  sister 
of  Major  (Professor)  V.  E.  Henderson  who  is  now  at  the  front  with 
the  198th  Canadian  Buffs.  Miss  Henderson's  unflagging  zeal  has 
contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  workroom. 

Mrs.  F.  N.  G.  Starr,  the  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Association, 
reports  having  received  $3,015.96  since  July  1st.  Of  this  amount, 
$1,000  was  received  from  the  "Varsity  War  Supplement,"  $100 
from  the  Edward  Kylie  Chapter,  $500  from  the  McCormick  Estate, 
and  $161  from  the  ladies  of  Go  Home  Bay. 

Mrs.  Kenrick,  Convener  of  the  Packing  Committee,  reports 
having  packed  132  cases  from  July  1st  to  September  17th.  These 
cases  contained:  850  pyjamas  132  sheets  294  pillow  cases,  1,034 
towels,  96  surgical  shirts,  148  dressing  gowns,  13  bed  jackets  174 
pairs  bed-socks,  276  hot  water  bottle  covers,  185  flannel  shirts, 
1,400  pairs  of  socks,  324  soldiers'  kit  bags,  264  amputation  bandages, 
12  abdominal  bandages,  895  miscellaneous  articles. 

All  these  went  to  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society,  excepting 
876  pairs  of  socks  which  were  sent  to  the  Canadian  Field  Comforts' 
Commission  for  the  use  of  men  in  the  trenches. 

About  September  1st,  a  hurry  call  was  issued  for  20,000  stretcher 
caps,  as  our  wounded  men  usually  lost  their  helmets  before  reaching 
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the  clearing  stations.    Within  four  weeks  our  workroom  was  able 
to  supply  1,008  of  these  caps,  a  record  of  which  we  are  justly  proud. 

In  reading  a  list  of  articles  such  as  the  above,  the  ordinary 
reader,  being  unfamiliar  with  these  hospital  supplies  and  perhaps 
even  less  familiar  with  the  work  involved  in  making  them,  must 
be  quite  at  a  loss  to  appreciate  the  enormous  amount  of  labour  it 
represents.  A  very  conservative  estimate  for  the  list  given  would 
be  18,861  hours'  work — or,  in  other  words,  the  work  of  30  women 
working  8  hours  a  day  throughout  the  three  summer  months 
which  this  report  covers. 

Although  this  work  is  all  voluntary,  the  material  used  repre- 
sents an  average  expenditure  of  $3,000  monthly.  The  generosity 
of  our  subscribers  has  financed  us  in  the  past  and  we  can  assure 
the  University  of  the  readiness  of  our  workers  to  continue  the 
work  as  long  as  the  money  to  purchase  supplies  is  forthcoming. 
The  contributions  from  the  alumni  in  response  to  the  appeal  made 
last  winter  for  this  work  amount  to  $5,603.49  up  to  October  1st. 
As  the  need  for  the  work  is,  if  possible,  greater  than  ever,  the 
continued  support  of  the  graduates  of  the  University  is  necessary 
and  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

GRACE  KEARN  ABBOTT,  B.A.  '95. 


BOOK    REVIEW 

Bi-lingual  Schools  in  Canada,  by  C.  B.  SISSONS.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons, 
1917. 

Professor  Sissons  deserves  well  of  his  fellow  citizens  for  his 
attempt  to  discuss  clearly  and  impartially  the  difficult  question 
of  the  management  of  Canadian  schools  as  related  to  multiplicity 
of  languages.  The  book  might  indeed  have  been  called  a  discussion 
of  multi-lingual  schools,  for  the  topics  debated  in  it  show  us  that 
our  linguistic  problems  stretch  away  beyond  the  field  of  conflict 
between  the  two  languages  of  which  the  people  of  Ontario  usually 
think  when  bilingualism  is  mentioned.  It  is  in  reality  a  large  group 
of  problems  complicated  by  religious,  nationalistic  and  cultural 
difficulties  so  great  that  only  the  wisest  treatment  will  solve  them 
and  save  us  from  grave  national  disorder. 

Of  the  242  pages  contained  in  the  volume,  101  are  devoted 
to  bilingual  schools  in  Ontario,  43  to  similar  schools  in  Manitoba, 
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and  27  to  those  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  whilst  concluding 
remarks  referring  to  the  general  situation  cover  32  pages.  In 
the  end  of  the  book  there  are  26  pages  containing,  under  the  form 
of  appendices,  such  valuable  material  for  reference  as  "Clauses 
of  the  British  North  America  Act  dealing  with  education  and 
language,"  " Regulation  17,"  "Letter  from  His  Holiness  Pope 
Benedict  XV  to  the  Bishops  of  Canada,"  "Privy  Council  judg- 
ment in  Ottawa  Separate  School  Board  vs.  R.  Mackell  and  others" 
and  also  the  judgment  in  "Ottawa  Separate  School  Board  vs.  the 
Ottawa  City  Corporation,  the  Quebec  Bank  and  others."  The 
author  regrets  that  owing  to  lack  of  authoritative  information  he 
has  offered  no  discussion  of  bilingualism  in  the  schools  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  The  reader  may  share  in  this  regret  for  it 
is  sometimes  claimed  by  people  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  that 
they  have  solved  the  difficulties  incident  to  bilingual  schools  more 
successfully  than  the  people  of  the  other  Provinces. 

The  first  three  chapters  of  the  book  relate  the  story  of  bilin- 
gualism in  Ontario.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  pedagogical 
difficulty  arose  at  about  as  early  a  period  as  it  was  possible  for 
it  to  arise.  The  first  official  document  bears  the  date  of  April 
5th,  1851.  It  was  a  memorial  to  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction 
of  the  County  of  Essex  from  ratepayers  of  School  Section  No.  6 
in  the  Township  of  Sandwich,  complaining  of  the  inefficiency  of 
a  certain  Mr.  Gigon,  who  though  lately  arrived  from  France,  had 
been  appointed  teacher  in  their  school,  and  was  unable  to  teach 
English  satisfactorily.  On  April  25th  the  case  came  before  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  in  Toronto  and  the  Council  adopted 
a  regulation  which  made  it  legal  for  persons  without  knowledge 
of  English,  but  who  possessed  knowledge  of  French  or  German, 
to  be  teachers  in  our  public  schools.  The  same  principle  was  again 
adopted  by  the  Council  on  December  17th,  1858  and  again  in  1871. 

It  has  just  been  noted  that  the  pedagogical  difficulty  arose  at 
a  very  early  point  of  time.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  1851  is 
almost  at  the  inception  of  the  organised  school  system  of  Ontario. 
Dr.  Ryerson  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  1844,  and  although  he  found  schools,  officials  and  laws  already 
in  existence,  it  was  not  till  1850  that  he  had  a  School  Act  to  his 
mind  and  that  his  real  career  as  reformer  and  administrator  began. 
Naturally,  in  founding  his  new  system,  he  encountered  difficulties 
and  linguistic  variety  was  one  of  them.  His  manner  of  solving 
this  was  characteristic,  i.e.,  he  adopted  the  plan  least  likely  to 
arouse  hostility.  Dr.  Ryerson  was  a  sagacious  man  who  left,  as 
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far  as  possible  to  the  people  immediately  concerned,  the  settle- 
ment of  their  difficulties.  Whether  we  should  now  be  better  off 
if  he  had  acted  differently  is  a  debatable  question,  but  to  him 
and  his  Council  what  he  did  seemed  the  only  thing  possible.  It 
must  also  be  remembered,  as  Professor  Sissons  points  out  "that 
the  language  question  had  not  yet  become  acute.  Zeal  for  language 
is  the  product  of  race  consciousness  and  the  principle  of  nation- 
alities was  only  now  becoming  a  powerful  force  in  politics  even  in 
Europe." 

Between  1851  and  1885  the  country  heard  but  little  of  bilin- 
gualism,  at  least  in  the  French-speaking  parts.  There  seems  to 
have  been  more  stir  in  the  German-speaking  localities.  Certain 
persons,  such  as  German  pastors,  complained  that  their  young 
people  were  neglecting  to  learn  German,  and  were  consequently 
falling  into  religious  indifferentism.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
local  superintendents  of  German  districts  protested  against  the 
granting  of  German  certificates  and  advocated  that  greater  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  the  teaching  of  English. 

But  in  1885  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  Minister  of  Education  for 
Ontario,  put  into  operation  new  Regulations  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  more  efficient  teaching  of  English  in  the  schools  of  the 
French-speaking  localities.  Protests  were  made  in  opposition  and 
soon  there  was  a  wide-spread  discussion  of  the  points  involved. 
The  question  found  its  way  into  Parliament  in  1889.  In  1890  a 
commission  of  three  gentlemen  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
matter.  The  government,  in  harmony  with  the  commission's 
recommendations,  made  changes  in  the  law  and  amongst  other 
things  founded  special  Model  Schools  in  the  French  districts  for 
the  preparation  of  bilingual  teachers. 

In  1893  the  three  commissioners  appointed  in  1890  were  re- 
appointed  and  after  investigation  seemed  to  discover  that  there 
was  an  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  French 
schools.  Still  there  was  an  increase  of  dissatisfaction  in  many 
quarters  and  particularly  in  a  certain  section  of  the  Catholic 
church  from  which  not  much  had  hitherto  been  heard.  In  1910 
an  interview  occurred  between  a  certain  prominent  prelate  and 
a  politician  which  produced  a  commotion  in  journalistic  and 
political  circles,  one  result  of  which  was  the  appointment  of  an 
official  of  the  Education  Department  to  reinvestigate  educational 
conditions  in  French  districts.  In  1912  this  official's  work  of 
examination  was  completed  and  his  Report  presented  to  the 
government.  The  outcome  of  this  was  the  adoption  of  a  new 
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regulation,  known  as  No.  17,  which  was  amended  in  1913.  It 
met  with  strong  opposition  in  French-speaking  districts  such  as 
the  city  of  Ottawa  and  was  strongly  condemned  by  many  of  the 
people  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

It  would  seem  from  Professor  Sissons'  statements  that  he 
considers  that  the  Education  Department  was  surprised  at  the 
storm  raised  by  the  promulgation  of  Regulation  17,  and  that  it 
has  done  what  it  could  by  making  amendments  therein  to  allay 
public  feeling  amongst  the  French  population  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec.  "But,"  as  he  says,  "the  ghost  raised  by  the  instructions 
of  June  1st,  1912,  will  not  down." 

In  Chapter  IV  our  author  discusses  the  bilingual  question  as 
he  finds  it  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba.  The  problem  in  that 
Province  is  different  from  the  one  that  exists  in  Ontario.  Not 
only  are  there  French-speaking  and  German-speaking  districts, 
but  there  is  a  considerable  Slavic  population  which  has  arrived  of 
late  years  from  Russia  and  Austria.  When  to  all  these  we  add  the 
Scandinavians  we  see  how  complex  is  the  language  question  in 
Manitoba.  It  is  certainly  fitting  to  speak  of  it  as  "the  cockpit  of 
the  whole  language  controversy."  The  Government  of  the  Pro- 
vince has  however  grappled  with  the  difficulties  in  a  very  courage- 
ous way,  particularly  in  its  legislation  of  the  year  1916,  and  the 
rest  of  Canada  will  now  wait  to  see  what  the  results  of  the  policy 
of  "thorough"  will  be. 

Chapter  V  treats  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  where  the 
situation  as  to  complexity  of  linguistic  phenomena  is  much  the 
same  as  in  Manitoba.  In  all  three  Provinces  we  see  the  ideal  to 
be  the  establishment  of  simple  systems  in  which  there  shall  be 
one  public  school  where  English  is  taught  by  state-examined 
teachers  and  where  religion  shall  not  be  a  compulsory  feature  of 
the  programme.  Naturally  this  is  not  always  possible.  Con- 
cessions are  made  locally  to  French,  Mennonites,  Doukhobors  or 
other  groups  as  circumstances  may  require.  There  is  no  separate 
discussion  by  our  author  of  the  school  situation  in  British  Columbia 
but  from  incidental  remarks  we  learn  that  the  most  simple  and 
direct  treatment  of  all  educational  problems  has  been  attempted 
in  that  Province.  The  British  Columbian  situation  seems  to  be 
worthy  of  fuller  description. 

In  Chapter  VI  called  "conclusion"  a  number  of  interesting 
general  matters  are  discussed.  Taking  as  a  starting-point  the 
letter  of  His  Holiness  to  the  Canadian  bishops,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  Privy  Council  of  about  a  year  ago,  the  author  regards  the 
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situation  as  appreciably  cleared  up,  and  proceeds  to  consider  what 
may  now  be  done  to  improve  affairs  in  bilingual  schools.  He  natu- 
rally regards  "the  securing  of  suitable  persons  as  teachers  and 
their  proper  training  as  in  some  respects  the  real  key  to  the  situa- 
tion." But  he  goes  farther  and  considers  such  matters  as  the 
creation  of  a  favourable  atmosphere  in  French-speaking  com- 
munities and  the  adoption  of  proper  methods  of  instruction  in 
the  schools.  As  regards  methods  the  chief  point  debated  is  whether 
the  child  learning  a  second  language  is  to  receive  his  first  instruc- 
tion through  the  medium  of  his  mother  tongue  or  not.  Professor 
Sissons  seems  to  express  his  own  view  in  the  following  statement: 
"It  would  be  better  frankly  to  admit  that  while  it  may  be  politic, 
and  at  first  easier  for  the  teacher,  to  instruct  the  child  through 
his  mother  tongue,  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  really  wise;  and  that 
this  is  true  whether  the  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  give  a  thorough 
training  in  English  or  a  'thorough  knowledge  of  English  and  an 
equitable  teaching  of  French.'"  It  would  be  wise  not  to  be  too 
dogmatic  regarding  pedagogical  methods.  What  suits  one  case 
may  not  suit  another.  There  can  hardly  be  one  true  method  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

The  last  question  discussed  is  what  the  author  calls,  "the 
fundamental  one  underlying  our  whole  enquiry.  To  what  extent 
here  in  Canada  is  bilingual  training  to  be  desired?"  He  considers 
that  both  for  English-speaking  and  French-speaking  people  in 
all  Canada  it  is  much  to  be  desired.  The  French  element  is  less 
likely  to  neglect  the  matter  th'an  the  English.  But  we  English- 
speaking  people  must  not  forget  that  "  the  French  language  we  shall 
always  have  with  us.  It  were  good  patriotism  for  Canadians  of 
other  origins  more  generally  to  adopt  means  to  make  themselves 
familiar  with  its  idiom  and  literature.  No  citizen  will  find  it  a 
burden,  but  rather  it  will  prove  a  door  to  wider  opportunity  in 
and  a  clearer  knowledge  of  one's  own  country.  As  language 
barriers  are  broken  down,  as  mutual  acquaintance  progresses, 
the  mythical  nature  of  many  of  those  supposedly  irreconcilable 
differences  of  character  will  be  manifest,  and  those  differences 
which  remain  will  appear  as  necessary  to  a  perfect  national  sym- 
phony. Other  languages  have  a  different  status  and  a  different 
future.  None  should  be  despised  or  slighted,  but  English  must 
be  the  common  solvent  for  all."  It  is  a  pleasure  to  comment 
such  reasonable  views.  Would  that  all  Canadians  were  animated 
by  the  same  spirit!  May  the  book  have  many  readers! 

J.  SQUAIR. 
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FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 

Professor  J.  Home  Cameron  to  be  Head  of 

Promotions  and  Department    of     French     in     University 

Appointments  on  College. 

the  Staff.  A   Q   Huntsman  to  be  Associate  Professor  of 

Marine  Biology. 

E.  M.  Walker  to  be  Associate  Professor  of  Biology. 
S.  Beatty  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
J.  H.  White  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany  (on  leave  of 
absence  for  1917-18). 

S.  A.  Cudmore  to  be  Assistant  Professor  in  Political  Science. 
W.  T.  Jackman  to  be  Assistant  Professor  in  Political  Science. 
E.  A.  Dale  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 


The  title  of  Professor  J.  E.  Shaw  (notification  of  whose  appoint- 
ment was  sent  on  February  12th  last)  has  'been  changed  to  "Pro- 
fessor of  Italian  and  Spanish." 

F.  C.  A.  Jeanneret  has  been  appointed  Registrar  of  University 
College  vice  Professor  J.  S.  Will. 


FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION. 

H.  J.  Crawford  to  be  Professor  of  Methods  in  Classics. 

G.  A.  Cornish  to  be  Assistant  Professor  in  Methods  in  Science. 

J.  T.  Crawford  to  be  Assistant  Professor  in  Methods  in  Mathe- 
matics. 
NEW  APPOINTMENTS: — 

G.  A.  Ballantyne,  Instructor  in  University  Schools,  substitute 
for  Captain  Cline,  vice  C.  L.  Brown,  resigned. 

W.   J.   Lougheed,    Instructor   in   Mathematics   in   University 
Schools. 

Walter  H.  Williams,  Instructor  in  University  Schools. 

Miss  Gladys  Cotter,  Assistant  Clerk. 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 

Mathematics: — Lecturer,  I.  R.  Pounder. 
Fellow,  T.  H.  Milne. 
Physics: — Lecturer,  H.  A.  McTaggart.* 


*On  Active  Service. 
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Special  Lecturer,  H.  F.  Dawes. 

Assistant  Demonstrators:  D.  S.  Ainslie,  R.  C.  Dearie. 
Class  Assistant  and  Stenographer,  Miss  A.  T.  Reed. 
Geology: — Lecturer,  A.  Maclean. 
Mineralogy: — Lecturer,  Ellis  Thomson. 
Chemistry: — Lecturer,  W.  S.  Funnell. 

Assistants:  Miss  S.  N.  Boyd,  Raymond  Fetzer,  Ellis  I.  Fulmer, 
W.  J.  Morrison. 

Biology: — Lecturer  in  Vertebrate  Embryology,  A.  F.  Coventry.* 

Lecturer  in  Elementary  Biology,  W.  A.  Clemens. 

Demonstrator,  E.  H.  Craigie. 

Assistant  in  Systematic  Biology,  Miss  B.  K.  Mossop. 

Temporary  Assistant  in  Embryology,  M.  D.  McKichan. 

Museum  Assistant  and  Cataloguer,  E.  B.  S.  Logier. 

Botany: — Demonstrator,  N.  C.  Hart. 

Bio-Chemistry: — Lecturer,  E.  J.  Baumann. 

Physiology: — Lecturer,  F.  A.  Hartman. 

Assistant,  Mrs.  M.  McFarlane. 

History: — Lecturers:    R.    Hodder   Williams,*    G.    M.    Smith,* 
Vincent  Massey,*  W.  S.  Wallace.* 

Substitute  Lecturer,  W.  P.  M.  Kennedy. 

Special  Lecturer,  S.  H.  Hooke. 

Instructor,  Miss  Marjorie  Reid. 

Italian  and  Spanish: — Lecturer,  A.  Lipari. 

Instructor,  M.  Catalano.* 

Philosophy    and    Psychology: — Lecturer    in    Philosophy    and 
Assistant  in  Psychological  Laboratory,  E.  A.  Bott. 

Demonstrator,  E.  J.  Pratt. 

Political   Science: — Special  Lecturer   in   Federal,   English  and 
Colonial  Constitutional  Law,  Professor  A.  H.  F.  Lefroy. 

Lecturer  in  Commercial  and  International  Law,  J.  D.  Falconbridge. 

Latin : — Lecturer,  David  Duff. 

Ancient  History: — Lecturers:  A.  Grant  Brown,  C.  N.  Cochrane.* 

English: — Lecturers:  A.  F.  B.  Clark,  W.  H.  Clawson. 

Subs  itute  Lecturer:  W.  P.  M.  Kennedy. 

French: — Lecturers:  F.  C.  A.  Jeanneret,  Marcel  Moraud. 

Instructors:  P.  Balbaud,*  L.  A.  Bibet.* 

German: — Lecturer,  G.  E.  Holt. 

Assistant  in  Registrar's  Office,  University    College,    Miss    C. 
Tocque 
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FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 
NEW  APPOINTMENTS — 

Secretary's  Office: — Clerk  and  Stenographer,  Miss  Dorothy  E. 
Wade. 

Anatomy: — Lecturer,  including  course  of  lectures  on  Topo- 
graphical Anatomy,  J.  C.  Watt. 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology: — Lecturer,  Duncan  Graham.* 

Substitute  Lecturer,  H.  K.  Detweiler. 

Assistants:  R.  R.  Graham,  W.  Fletcher  McPhedran,  R.  W. 
Naylor,  J.  A.  Oille,  W.  L.  Robinson,  H.  M.  Tovell. 

Assistant  in  Clinical  Laboratory ,  D.  H.  Boddington. 

Chemical  Pathology: — Lecturer,  C.  G.  Imrie.* 

Demonstrator  (substitute},  W.  R.  Campbell. 

Demonstrator  and  Assistant  in  Clinical  Laboratory,  F.  W.  Rolph. 

Assistant  in  Clinical  Laboratory ,  D.  H.  Boddington. 

Pharmacy  and  Pharmacology: — Lecturer,  A.  Brodey  (substitute 
for  Prof.  Henderson  on  active  service). 

Assistant,  J.  A.  Macdonald. 

Class  Assistants:  W.  P.  J.  Alexander,  F.  C.  Harrison,  C. 
Sheard,  Jr 

Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine: — -Demonstrators:  Alan  Brown, 
E.  C.  Burson,  F.  A.  Clarkson,  J.  S.  Graham  (Pediatrics),  R.  W. 
Mann,  A.  J.  Mackenzie,*  J.  H.  McPhedran,*  W.  Fletcher  Mc- 
Phedran, C.  S.  McVicar,*  B.  O'Reilly,  G.  W.  Ross,  D.  King  Smith,* 
G.  S.  Strathy,*  C.  J.  Wagner,  G.  S.  Young. 

Clinical  Assistant  in  Pediatrics: — A.  W.  Canfield. 

Assistants:  R.  G.  Armour,*  G.  Bates,  G.  F.  Boyer,*  B.  Hannah, 
J.  D.  Loudon,  F.  S.  Minns,  J.  A.  Oille,  T.  J.  Page,  F.  S.  Park,* 
E.  J.  Trow,  M.B.  Why te. 

Lecturer  in  Tuberculosis  Clinic,  C.  D.  Parfitt. 

Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery: — Demonstrators:  M.  H.  V. 
Cameron,  W.  E.  Gallic,  R.  E.  Gaby,*  J.  A.  Roberts,*  N.  S.  Shen- 
stone,*  G.  E.  Wilson,*  A.  B.  Wright. 

Assistants:  H.  W.  Baker,  F.  A.  Cleland,  J.  H.  Cotton,  T.  A.  J. 
Duff,  R.  R.  Graham,  C.  H.  Hair,  J.  W.  Hayes,  O.  R.  Mabee,  J.  A. 
McCollum,*  P.  K.  Menzies,*  B.  Z.  Milner,  A.  S.  Moorhead,  C.  B. 
Parker,  Robin  Pearse,*  A.  H.  Perfect,  D.  E.  Robertson,*  L.  B. 
Robertson.* 
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Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology : — Demonstrators:  M  N.Crawford,* 
Obstetrics;  A.  C.  Hendrick,  Gynaecology;  W.  J.  Mabee,  Obste- 
trics; S.  J.  N.  Magwood,*  Obstetrics. 

Assistants:  William  A.  Scott,  J.  G.  Gallic,*  Obstetrics;  H.  E. 
Clutterbuck,*  N.  D.  Frawley,  R.  W.  Wesley,  Gynaecology. 

Ophthalmology: — Assistants:  C.  A.  Campbell,  S.  M.  Lyon, 
D.  N.  MacLennan,  W.  W.  Wright.* 

Oto-Laryngology : — Demonstrators:  F.  Goldsmith,*  G.  Royce.* 

Assistants:  G.  Biggs,  Edmund  Boyd,  A.  C.  McKelvey,  J  P. 
Sproule. 

Therapeutics: — Assistants:  G.  W.  Ross  (also  Acting  Head  of 
Department) ;  W.  V.  Watson. 

Hygiene: — Demonstrator,  R.  D.  Defries. 

Psychiatry: — Demonstrator,  Harvey  Clare. 

Special  Lecturer  in  Psychology,  C.  M.  Hincks. 

Medical  Research: — Senior  Medical  Research  Fellow,  H.  K. 
Detweiler. 


FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE. 

M.  C.  Boswell  to  be  Associate  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry. 

Electrical  Engineering: — Lecturers:  W.  S.  Guest,  A.  R.  Z  mmer. 

Mechanical  Engineering: — Lecturer  in  Hydraulics,  J.  J.  Traill. 

Lecturer  in  Machine  Design,  J.  H.  Billings. 

Lecturer  in  Thermodynamics,  J.  H.  Parkin.* 

Demonstrator  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  D.  J.  Thomson. 

Mining  Engineering: — Lecturers:  F.  C.  Dyer,  J.  T.  King. 

Surveying: — Lecturers:  S.  R.  Crerar,  E.  W.  Banting 

Electro-Chemistry: — Lecturer,  J.  T.  Burt-Gerrans. 

Demonstrator,  F.  Olsen. 

Architecture: — Instructor  and  Librarian,  Miss  J.  C.  Laing. 

Drawing: — Lecturer,  W.  J.  Smither. 

Engineering,  Physics  and  Photography: — Demonstrator,  G.  L. 
Wallace. 

Lectures  in  Accountancy: — W.  S.  Ferguson,  A.  R.  Clute, 
Company  Law. 


FACULTY  OF  HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE. 
Household  Science: — Lecturer,  Miss  L.  L.  Ockley. 
Instructors:  Miss  Zada  E.  Herrick,  Miss  M.  V.  Manning. 
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Laboratory  Assistant,  Miss  M.  S.  McDonald. 
Food  Chemistry: — Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry,  Miss 
Ruth  Neff. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE. 
Director  of  Courses,  Dr.  Franklin  Johnson,  Jr. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Director  of  Military  Instruction,  Professor  W.  R.  Lang. 

Physical  Director,  Dr.  J.  W.  Barton. 

Instructor  in  Swimming,  G.  H.  Corsan. 

Directress  of  Physical  Training  for  Women  Students,  Miss  Ivy 
Coventry. 

Secretary  to  Students'  Administrative  Council,  C.  C.  Grant. 

Assistant  for  Roll  of  Service  Office,  Miss  Agnes  MacGillivray. 

Superintendent  of  Dining  Hall,  Miss  V.  H.  Ryley. 

Superintendent  of  Women's  Residences,  Miss  L.  I.  Livingstone. 

Housekeeper  for  Women's  Residences,  Miss  L.  Panton. 

Lady  Resident,  University  College  Women's  Union,  Miss  Margaret 
Wrong. 

Housekeeper,  University  College  Women's  Union,  Miss  E. 
Middleton. 

The  Pittsburgh  The  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  University  of 

Branch  Alumni  Toronto  Alumni  Association  was  organised 

on  June  29th,  1917.     The  following  officers 

were  elected:  Dr.  Oskar  Klotz,  M.B.  '02,  President;  Mr.  F.  N. 
Speller,  B.A.Sc.  '94,  Vice-President ;  Mr.  H.  O.  Hill,  B.A.Sc.  '09, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

College  Girls  as  The  efforts  of  our  young  lady  under-graduates 

Fruit-Pickers.  to  assist  farming  operations  in  the  Grimsby^ 

district,  appear  to  have  been  highly  appreci- 
ated by  the  farmers  and  the  community  in  general.  Several 
laudatory  articles  have  appeared  in  the  local  press,  from  one  of 
which  we  quote  the  following  paragraphs. 

"One  fruit  grower  told  the  writer  that  he  was  scared  to  let  the 
girls  go  to  work  for  him  for  fear  it  would  injure  them,  but  he  finally 
had  to  go  and  get  two  or  three  of  them.  He  put  them  to  work  at 
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hoeing  and  they  did  remarkably  well.  He  wanted  them  to  go 
home  early  in  the  afternoon  and  not  tire  themselves  out,  but  they 
refused  and  stuck  to  the  job  till  six  o'clock.  The  next  morning 
he  went  after  them  again  to  get  them  to  pick  berries  and  he  said 
they  came  out  of  the  house  pretty  stiff  and  sore  but  with  a  smile  on 
their  faces  and  the  never-say-die  spirit  in  their  hearts,  and  from 
that  day  on  they  have  done  all  his  work  and  done  it  well.  They 
proved  to  him  that  they  were  not  quitters  and  so  they  have  done 
with  dozens  of  other  growers." 

"Besides  working  hard  on  the  farms  all  day,  the  girls  have  also 
found  time  to  give  garden  parties  and  concerts,  the  proceeds  from 
which  were  turned  over  to  the  Red  Cross,  and  they  have  also 
helped  in  many  ways  at  other  gatherings  of  a  like  nature." 

"It  is  that  happy,  never-say-die-determined-to-make-good 
spirit  that  has  helped  to  a  great  extent,  to  carry  the  girls  through 
the  trying  ordeals  of  their  first  few  days  in  the  hot  berry-patches 
and  fields,  and  when  you  find  a  country  whose  women  exhibit  a 
spirit  of  that  kind,  then  that  country  is  unconquerable  by  a  foreign 
foe." 

(Our  readers  are  also  referred  to  an  article  by  Miss  Edith  Alexander,  which 
appears  in  this  number.) 

Knox  College  At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Associ- 

Alumiii  Association ;  ation  of  Knox  College  there  were  nearly  a 

hundred  present.     Among  other  things,  the 

Association  determined  to  have  the  grave  of  the  late  Professor 
Young  of  the  University  cared  for  and  marked  in  some  suitable 
way.  Professor  Young  was  buried  in  the  Necropolis,  and  many 
old  students  of  his  still  make  a  pious  pilgrimage  to  the  grave. 

The  papers  read  by  the  members  reflected  the  newer  and  more 
modest  attitude  in  theology;  they  opened  up  ranges  of  thought, 
they  did  not  close  discussion.  Three  topics  closely  connected  and 
of  everyday  importance  to  working  ministers  were:  (1)  "The 
Apocalyptic  Thought  of  the  Bible,"  discussed  by  Dr.  C.  A.  McRae 
of  Dresden  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Orton  of  Chatham;  (2)  "What  is  of  Faith 
concerning  the  Second  Advent?"  by  Mr.  McNicol  of  the  Toronto 
Bible  College  and  Dr.  Gilbert  Wilson  of  Toronto;  (3)  "The  Belief 
in  Personal  Immortality,"  by  Mr.  Neil  Leckie,  President  of  Queen's 
Theological  Alumni  Association;  Dr.  P.  W.  Spence  of  Claude  gave 
a  paper  on  "Later  Jewish  Life;"  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Mustard  of  Toronto 
and  Mr.  Robert  Brydon  of  King  showed  how  the  sacrament  of  the 
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Lord's  Supper  developed  as  a  rite  and  as  a  group  of  ideas  in  the 
first  three  centuries.  The  Association  had  a  warm  welcome  for 
Professor  E.  A.  Wicher  of  San  Anselmo,  a  distinguished  graduate 
of  the  College  (1899).  R.D. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  curious  error  in  the  number- 
ing of  the  volumes  of  THE  MONTHLY.  By  some  oversight,  what 
should  have  been  Volume  XIII  was  numbered  Volume  XIV. 


PERSONALS 


An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Alumni  Association  is  to  keep  a  card 
register  of  the  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  all  the  faculties.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  information  about  the 
graduates  should  be  of  the  most  recent 
date  possible.  The  Editor  will  therefore 
be  greatly  obliged  if  the  Alumni  will  send 
in  items  of  news  concerning  themselves 
or  their  fellow-graduates.  The  inform- 
ation  thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
11  The  Monthly",  and  will  also  be  entered 
on  the  card  register. 

At  the  request  of  the  Admiralty,  the 
Board  of  Governors  has  granted  leave 
of  absence  to  Professor  J.  C.  McLennan. 
Professor  McLennan  has  been  for  some 
months  attached  to  the  Board  of 
Inventions  and  Research  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. . 

An  interesting  article  by  J.  Murray 
Clark,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  appeared  in  the 
Central  Law  Journal,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
May  25th,  1917,  entitled  "The  Reign 
of  Law." 

Dr.  W.  Edgar  Robertson  of  Hong- 
Chow,  Honan,  China,  with  his  two 
children,  has  arrived  home  on  furlough, 
and  is  staying  with  his  brother-in-law, 
74  Rowland  Ave.,  Toronto. 

F.  W.  Stern,  B.A.Sc.  '84,  has  been 
made  a  major  in  the  United  States 
Regular  Engineers,  and  is  at  Prospect 
Park,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 


Professor  C.  D.  Allin,  B.A.  (V.)  '98 
(Minnesota  University)  and  Professors 
J.  T.  Shotwell,  B.A.  (U.)  '98,  and  W.  A. 
Braun,  B.A.  (U.)  (Columbia)  '95,  are  on 
Committees  under  the  direction  of 
Congress  at  Washington,  known  as 
Committee  on  Public  Information  and 
National  Board  for  Historical  Service. 

George  Frederick  Kay,  B.A.  '00, 
M.A.  '02,  Ph.D.  (Chicago)  '14,  has 
been  appointed  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  of  the  State  University 
of  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Edward  P.  Leacock,  M.B.  '08, 
formerly  Miss  Francis  Evelyn  Windsor, 
isattached  to  the  Endell  Street  Hospital, 
London,  England.  Mrs.  Leacock  is 
the  first  woman  physician  sent  abroad 
by  the  Canadian  Militia  Department 
for  work  among  Canadian  soldiers. 


Marriages 

LEACOCK — WINDSOR — On  June  30, 
1917,  at  London,  England,  Lieut. 
Edward  P.  Leacock  of  Toronto,  to 
Miss  Francis  Evelyn  Windsor,  M.B. 
'08,  of  Montreal. 

MARTIN  —  BISSONETTE  —  On  July  4, 
1917,  at  Stirling,  Norman  R.  Martin, 
B.S.A.  '16,  to  Miss  Florence  Bisson- 
nette. 
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MEIKLEHAM — IRWIN — On  August  15, 
1917,  at  Trinity  Church,  Gait,  Capt. 
Robert  W.  Meikleham,  Phm.B.  '12, 
44th  Battalion,  Canadian  Infantry, 
to  Miss  Mary  Lawson  Irwin. 

MUNRO — SMITH— On  July  5,  1917,  at 
15  McMaster  Avenue,  Toronto, 
James  Daniel  Munro,  B.A.  (U.)  '05, 
LL.B.,  of  Lloydminster,  Sask.,  to 
Miss  Mabel  Pauline  Smith,  B.A. 
(U.)  '08,  M.A.  '09,  of  Toronto. 

MORRISON— ROETHER— On  August  11, 
1917,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Capt. 
Thomas  Morrison,  M.B.  '07,  C.A.- 
M.C.,  of  Hamilton,  to  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Adair  Roether. 

McCREADY— MACLEOD— In  July  1917, 
at  Lethbridge,  Alta.,  Thomas  H. 
McCready,  Phm.B.  '05,  to  Miss 
Muriel  Margaret  Macleod. 

O'SULLIVAN — MACLAREN — On  July  4, 

1917,   at   Toronto,   Capt.    Paul   M. 

O'Sullivan,  B.A.  (U.)  '10,  M.A.  '11, 

M.B.  '15,  46th  Field  Ambulance,  to 

Miss  Alma  Mary  MacLaren,   B.A. 

(U.)  '13. 
READ— CANDACE— On  Sept.  27,  1917, 

at  Delhi,  Ernest  Russell  Read,  B.A. 

(U.)  '03,  LL.B.  '06,  to  Miss  Nelles 

Candace.      Mr.  and  Mrs.  Read  will 

reside  in  Brantford. 
SCOTT— SCOTT— In     July     1917,     at 

Guelph,  Walter  H.  Scott,  B.S.A.  '16 

of  Guelph,  to  Miss  Lila  K.  Scott. 
SIRETT— GOODE— On  June   25,    1917, 

at  Brantford,  Harry  Sirett,   B.S.A. 

'09,    of    Brighton,    to    Miss    Ethel 

Isabel le  Goode. 


SMITH— BONNAR— On  June  27,  1915, 
Walter  T.  Smith  of  Toronto,  to 
Miss  Margaret  Olive  Bonnar,  B.A. 
(U.)  '10. 

TRIVETT— O'MEARA— On  June  20, 
1917,  in  the  Chapel  of  Wycliffe 
College,  Lieut,  the  Rev.  A.  C.  S. 
Trivett,  B.A.  (U.)  '12,  M.A.  '13,  to 
Miss  Marion  Catharine  O'Meara. 

VEITCH— AIKEN— On  July  10,  1917, 
at  St.  John's  Presbyterian  Church, 
Toronto,  Hugh  Veitch,  M.B.  '16,  to 
Miss  Hazel  Dorothy  Aiken. 

WAGG — KNEESHAW — On  June  20, 
1917,  at  Bradford,  Arthur  Blake 
Wagg,  D.D.S.  '11,  to  Miss  Bertha 
Lillian  Kneeshaw  of  Bradford. 

Deatrts 

FLETCHER— At  his  late  residence,  532 
Huron  St.,  on  July  15,  1917,  John 
Fletcher,  M.A.  (Oxon),  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin,  University  College, 
Toronto. 

HENDERSON — In  Grimsby,  Sept.  19, 
1917,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  C.  Henderson, 
B.A.  (V.)  '60,  M.A.  '68,  formerly  of 
Guelph. 

McCoLL— At  his  late  residence  140 
Roxton  Rd.,  Toronto,  on  Sept.  6, 
1917,  Rev.  Duncan  McColl,  B.A. 
(U.)  '85. 

MCTAVISH— In  St.  Thomas,  on  Aug. 
2,  1917,  Archibald  McTavish,  M.D. 
'65. 

McVANNEL — In  St.  Mary's,  on  July  5, 
1917,  Adeline  Lindsay  McVannel, 
B.A.  (U.)  '93,  wife  of  the  late  Dr. 
John  Angus  McVannel  of  New  York 
City. 
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KILLED  IN  ACTION  OR  DIED  ON  SERVICE. 
Lieutenant  Aysceau   Francis    Robert    William    Swinner- 

ton;  Applied  Science,  1916. 
Second  Lieutenant  Sinclair  Beatty  Johnston;  University 

College,  1919. 
Lieutenant  George  Thorold  Davidson;  B.A.,  University 

College,  1908  (in  October  1916). 

Captain  Murray  Hulme  Paterson,  M.C.;  M.B.,  1914. 
Second  Lieutenant  James  Nelson  Cunningham;  B.A.Sc., 

1916. 

Major  Richard  Henry  Bonnycastle;  M.B.,  1905. 
Flight  Commander  George  Gordon  MacLennan;  B.A.Sc., 

1912. 
Sergeant  Edwin  Francis  Sanders;  B.A.,  University  College, 

1916. 

Second  Lieutenant  George  Herbert  Berry;  B.A.,  Univer- 
sity College,  1916. 
Sergeant  Arthur  Henry  Cavill;  University  and  Wycliffe 

Colleges,  1917. 

Lieutenant  John  Robinson  Woods;  B.A.,  University  Col- 
lege, 1914. 

Lieutenant  Henry  Richard  Thomson;  Trinity  College,  1918. 
Second   Lieutenant   William    Miller   Geggie;    University 

College,  1915. 

Lieutenant  Frederick  John  Anderson;    B.A.Sc.,  1908. 
Lieutenant  John  James  Campbell;    B.A.Sc.,  1914. 
Lieutenant  Paul  Brooks  Clarke;    Trinity  College,  1918. 
Lieutenant  JafTray  Eaton;    B.A.,  University  College,  1907. 
Lt. -Colonel  Thomas  Craik  Irving;    Applied  Science,  1904.  • 
Lieutenant  Charles  Kenneth  Macpherson;   Applied  Science, 

1915. 
Lieutenant   Howard   Vincent    Pickering;    B.A.,  University 

College,  1910,  M.A.,  Staff. 

Sapper  John  William  Tribble;    Victoria  College,  1917. 
Lieutenant     Edgar     William     Patten;      B.A.,     University 

College,  1916. 
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MISSING. 

Lieut.  C.  Smythe,  M.C.,  App.  Sc.,  1916. 
Sec.  Lieut.  W.  H.  R.  Gould,  B.A.Sc.,  1915. 
Lieut.  M.  W.  Williams,  U.C.,  1917. 

WOUNDED. 

Lieut.  W.  W.  Code,  App.  Sc.,  1914. 
Lieut.  W.  J.  Boyd,  B.Sc.F.,  1916. 
Sec.  Lieut.  E.  V.  Deverall,  B.A.Sc.,  1915. 
Lieut.  J.  J.  Campbell.  B.A.Sc.,  1914. 
Lieut.  A.  G.  Leslie,  B.A.Sc.,  1913. 
Major  J.  H.  Bull,  B.A.,  (U.)  1909. 
Lieut.  Le  R.  Wilson,  B.A.Sc.,  1911. 
Major  H.  Buck,  M.C.,  M.B.,  1910. 
Lieut.  H.  R.  Clewes,  U.C.,  1917. 
Lieut.  M.  L.  Ellis,  B.A.,  (U.)  1911. 
Lieut.  J.  G.  Gauld,  M.C.,  B.A.,  (U.)  1916. 
Lieut.  L.  B.  Husband,  M.C.,  App.  Sc.,  1916. 
Pte.  C.  E.  Johnston,  B.A.,  (U.)  1912. 
Lieut.  W.  H.  McNally,  D.D.S.,  1904. 
Lieut.  H.  C.  Moore,  Ed.,  1915. 
Lt.-Col.  T.  E.  Perrett,  B.A.,  (V.)  1891. 
Capt.  G.  T.  Scroggie,  U.C.,  1907. 
Capt.  W.  E.  V.  Shaw,  B.A.Sc.,  1915. 
Lieut.  C.  C.  Thompson,  App.  Sc.,  1917. 

GASSED. 

Lieut.  R.  D.  Huestis,  App.  Sc.,  1917. 
Lieut.  N.  C.  Fergusson,  U.C.,  1918. 

HONOURS. 

Bar  to  D.S.O.— Lt.-Col.  J.  A.  Clark. 
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IN    MEMORIAM 

JOHN  FLETCHER,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

THE  death  of  Professor  John   Fletcher,  Head  of  the  Latin 
Department  in  University  College,  following  so  closely  on 
that   of    his    kindred-minded    friend    and    colleague,    Dr. 
Johnston,  is  a  heavy  loss. 

In  many  departments  of  many  universities  the  death  of  a  head 
professor  concerns  all  university  interests  and  affections  more 
closely  than  those  of  the  pass  student.  In  this  case  it  is  not  so. 
Even  Dr.  Johnston's  death  will  not  be  felt  more  intimately  by  these 
students  than  Professor  Fletcher's.  He  stole  hour  after  hour — 
after  working  hours  were  over — in  order  to  give  .extra  help  and 
assistance  to  the  lame,  halt  and  blind. 

Ever  since  his  appointment  in  1895  he  has  been  conspicuously 
the  friend,  guide  and  comforter  of  the  weaker  students  in  his 
department.  At  a  time  when  Latin  is  being  challenged  as  a  subject 
unsuitable  for  such  students,  and  is  being  regarded  instead  as  a 
luxury  of  education  only  desirable  for  men  and  women  of  distinct 
literary  gifts  or  at  least  for  men  and  women  early  and  well  initiated 
in  it,  it  was  a  happy  coincidence — if  nothing  more — that  our 
Professor  .,f  Latin  devoted  the  bulk  of  his  time  and  energies  to 
popularising  and  interpreting  Latin  to  the  pass  classes.  It  was  no 
doubt  something  more  than  a  coincidence.  The  knowledge  that 
the  subject  he  loved  so  well  was  menaced  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
liberal  education  spurred  him  to  special  exertions  on  its  behalf. 
But  there  were  deeper  reasons  behind.  He  believed  in  Latin  quite 
apart  from  its  literature,  as  an  instrument  of  educational  value  for 
the  human  mind,  and  as  an  unequalled  instrument;  and  again  on 
the  human  side  he  liked  and  was  interested  in  the  average  student 
and  ordinary  human  nature.  He  was  not  drawn  specially  to  freaks 
and  prodigies  and  lusus  naturae  or  to  one-sided  precocity  and  genius. 
Even  in  another  age  and  under  conditions  more  favourable  to  the 
learning  of  Latin  he  would  still  have  devoted  himself  to  ordinary 
Latin  and  to  the  ordinary  learner;  he  would  not  have  chosen  far- 
fetched and  recondite  learning  or  abstruse  and  subtle  learners  for 
his  field  of  work  and  interest;  and  this  though  he  was  a  good 
mathematician  and  especially  fond  of  astronomy. 

For  he  was  before  all  things  a  solid  sensible  man  of  affairs  and 
life.  I  have  constantly,  when  I  have  been  thinking  of  him,  recalled 
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a  casual  passage  in  one  of  Plato's  minor  dialogues,  the  Theages  I 
think.  The  philosopher  of  Athens,  who  was  also  its  most  severe 
critic,  there  observes  or  makes  Socrates  observe,  that  there  is  a 
common-place  person  whom  he  respects  and  admires  more  than 
philosophers  and  philosophy;  the  sensible  sober  citizen  who  brings 
up  a  sober  and  sensible  family  of  boys  to  be  a  credit  and  satisfaction 
to  their  home  and  city  and  parents.  It  is  a  Spartan  proposition, 
like  so  many  Platonic  propositions,  or  a  Roman  proposition,  or  a 
British.  There  is  nothing  characteristic  of  Athens  or  of  Athenians 
in  it;  it  was  not  in  this  line  that  they  shone.  They  were  not 
eminent  in  the  cultivation  of  the  domestic  virtues;  they  were  not 
the  founders  and  centres  of  happy  homes.  They  spoke  as  disre- 
spectfully of  such  things,  even  as  do  the  mischief  makers  and  paradox 
mongers  of  the  school  of  Bernard  Shaw. 

Plato  was  quite  as  acute  even  as  Mr.  Shaw,  but  he  was  not  so 
fond  of  scoffing  for  scoffing's  sake;  and  he  could  unreservedly 
respect  and  admire  the  plain  and  honest  man,  father  and  citizen; 
the  man  who  does  his  duty  silently  and  unremittingly  and  leaves 
behind  him  sons  of  the  same  wholesome  stamp.  Such  a  man  was 
my  friend  and  colleague. 

He  was  my  colleague  in  a  sense  for  more  than  forty  years. 
We  met  first  in  1875  in  Jowett's  lecture  room,  where  he  was  present 
of  right,  while  I  was  only  one  of  the  numerous  out-college  men 
drawn  by  the  Master's  fame  and  his  naive  and  amusing  cynicism. 

"Mr.  Fletcher,"  said  the  Master  at  their  earliest  meeting, 
"you  are  a  Canadian;  how  are  things  in  Newfoundland?"  "New- 
foundland, Master,"  replied  John  Fletcher,  "is  not  yet  part  of 
Canada  and  I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  it."  The  question  was 
repeated  next  term  and  on  subsequent  occasions  by  the  Master, 
who  suffered — if  a  Platonic  metaphor  be  permissible — from  the 
scholar's  constipation  in  small  talk.  ("He  was  the  tea-pot  which 
would  not  pour,"  said  Goldwin  Smith.) 

John  Fletcher  patiently  returned  the  same  answer.  He  was 
not  the  Greek  .conversationalist  or  philosopher  who  varies  on 
principle  his  answers  to  all  questions,  lest  his  mind  become  too 
fixed  and  rigid  in  its  view  of  truth.  John  Fletcher  was  more  like 
Socrates.  "Socrates,"  said  Gorgias,  "here  you  are  still  after 
twenty  years  singing  the  same  old  songs."  "Yes,"  said  Socrates, 
"and  what  is  more,  to  the  same  old  tunes;  strange  isn't  it,  that 
truth  hasn't  changed  (as  Athens  changes)  even  in  twenty 
years." 
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This  repetition  of  the  same  answer  to  the  same  question  was 
symbolical  of  our  friend.  No  man  created  more  durable  and  un- 
changing impressions  on  those  who  knew  him.  The  respect 
inspired  by  the  first  meeting  with  him,  the  impression  of  kindness 
and  sterling  sense,  remained  unaltered  year  after  year,  even  though 
the  years  ran  into  the  forties.  There  was  nothing  wayward, 
whimsical,  eccentric,  sensational,  no  striving  after  effect  and  sur- 
prise in  anything  he  said  or  did.  He  could  give  good  public 
lectures,  as  on  "Shakespeare  and  his  Romans,"  but  he  eschewed 
public  lectures,  and  popular  oratory.  His  speech  like  his  lectures 
was  sober  homespun ;  and  a  fit  garment  for  the  soul  of  a  Briton  and 
of  the  ancient  Roman,  whose  language  and  literature  he  loved  to 
the  end.  MAURICE  HUTTON. 


O  scholar  beloved  whose  death  brings  bitter  woe 
To  many  a  friend,  for  many  a  long  To-morrow; 
Over  your  tomb,  in  symbol  of  grey  sorrow, 
My  handful  of  sad  earth  I  also  throw. 

The  golden  bough  of  Latium  and  Greece, 
From  out  the  world's  deep  woods  of  hate  and  blindness, 
You  plucked  and  bore  that  golden  bough  of  kindness, 
That  all  might  know  the  ancient  ways  are  peace. 

O  might  I  leave  your  grave  with  gracious  tears, 
From  your  loved  wells  of  Dorian  sadness  taken! 
Not  mine  the  art  such  songs  to  re-awaken, 
Or  crown  with  Meleager's  crown,  your  years. 

But  tears  are  tears,  from  whatsoever  rill, 
And  grief  has  many  voices,  many  fountains; 
Life's  sea  of  woe  is  filled  from  many  mountains, 
And  sorrow,  my  sorrow,  is.  ever  sorrow  still. 

R.  C.  READE,  B.A.  (U.)  '05. 


PRUSSIAN   PAINTERS   AND   COMPOSERS 

THE  times  are  not  appropriate  for  attempting  any  new  or 
critical  analysis  of  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  any  nation  to  the  sum  total  of  the  Fine  Arts  for, 
in  the'se  days,  we  are  fighting  to  preserve  the  very  basis  of  all  we 
most  value  in  civilisation   itself.     But  the  entry  of  the   United 
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States,  with  her  enormous  resources,  into  the  conflict,  the  character 
and  extent  of  her  impending  military  preparations  and  the  pro- 
nouncements of  her  highest  officials  as  to  the  aims  she  intends  to 
achieve  have  made  it  plain  beyond  peradventure  that  Germany 
is  not  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  stale-mate,  but  is 
to  suffer  decisive  defeat,  so  plain,  in  fact,  that  a  pessimist  may  no 
longer  doubt  and  even  the  Kaiser  and  his  entourage  must  have 
begun  to  realise  the  fate  in  store  for  them.  Yet,  before  the  day 
of  her  inevitable  downfall  has  dawned,  Germany  will  continue, 
with  increasing  frenzy,  not  merely  her  efforts  to  destroy  her  ad- 
versaries in  the  field,  but  she  will  persist  in  devices  to  snatch 
diplomatic  victory  from  military  defeat  and  this  on  a  scale  never 
before  attempted  and  with  a  naivet£  which  will  remind  us  of  those 
of  her  soldiers  in  the  trenches  who,  under  attack  by  storming 
parties,  having  done  their  utmost  to  wipe  out  the  oncoming  hosts 
by  guns  and  machine  guns,  and  even  by  sprays  of  fire,  when  the 
critical  moment  is  at  hand  and  the  opposing  bayonets  are  at  their 
throats,  proceed  to  fall  upon  their  knees,  throw  up  their  hands 
and  cry  " Kamerad"  in  token  of  surrender;  for  we  must  expect 
that  Germany  will  tell  us,  when  an  outraged  world  at  last  looks 
upon  her,  powerless  to  do  further  harm  and  awaiting  the  sentence 
which  society  shall  impose,  that  she  has  been  our  Kamerad,  our 
comrade,  benefactor  and  friend  throughout  the  war  and  for  ages 
past,  and  as  an  instance  of  this  she  will,  among  many  other  things, 
cite  her  contribution  to  Music  and  Painting. 

Now  the  evidence  is  convincing,  in  fact,  conclusive,  that  the 
German  people  throughout  the  Fatherland  have  been  supporting 
their  leaders  in  those  very  features  of  the  conduct  of  the  war 
which  we  consider  so  barbarous  and,  although  Mr.  Harden,  for 
instance,  and  the  millions  of  Socialists  he  carries  with  him,  have 
for  some  time  past  been  desiring  peace  on  a  status  quo  ante  basis, 
the  writings  of  this  able  publicist  have  clearly  shown  that  he 
himself  has  long  since  recognised  the  obvious  fact  that  such  a 
peace  represented  the  best  possible  terms  Germany  could  hope 
to  obtain  from  a  world  in  arms  against  her.  Nor  should  we  forget 
that  this  is  the  same  Mr.  Harden  who,  in  September,  1916,  wrote 
"The  most  distinctive  merit  of  the  Germans  is  that  they  do  not 
fit  in  with  the  crowd  of  peaceful  nations. "  Let  us  not  be  deceived. 
Let  some  Teutonic  scientist  discover  the  heat  ray,  about  which 
Mr.  Wells  wrote  a  novel  a  number  of  years  ago,  something  which 
can  completely  burn,  devastate  and  destroy  at  a  range  beyond 
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that  of  our  longest  guns,  so  that  the  Allies  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Central  Powers,  and  the  entire  German  people,  North  and 
South,  East  and  West,  will  sing  hosannas,  as  Belgium  and  Northern 
France,  to  cite  but  one  example,  are  undergoing  incorporation 
into  Germany,  for  their  own  good,  of  course,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Empire. 

For  all  that  none  of  us  can  get  ourselves  to  lump  the  Austrian, 
the  Bavarian  or  the  Saxon  of  Saxony  with  the  Prussian,  and  we 
are  confident  that  the  latter  is  responsible  for  the  war-sins  of  the 
former  and  that,  with  Prussian  influence  broken,  your  open- 
hearted  Bavarian,  with  whom  so  many  of  us  have  consorted  to 
the  enrichment  of  our  souls,  in  Munich  or  in  his  beautiful  moun- 
tains, and  your  care-free  Austrian,  whose  very  language  with  its 
caressing  diminutives  and  endearing  tonalities  is  an  index  of  the 
latent  charm  of  his  character,  will  neither  of  them,  unless  dragged 
at  the  car  of  dynastic  ambition,  seek  to  dictate  world  policies  or 
impose  their  will  on  other  nations.  It  may  therefore  be  of  interest 
at  this  time  to  set  out,  in  a  brief  way,  what  part  of  the  contribu- 
tion to  Music  and  Painting,  which  has  been  made  by  Germany, 
originated  in  Prussia,  or  in  those  lands  within  the  present  geo- 
graphical confines  of  Prussia,  representing  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  area  of  the  German  Empire,  and  how  much  of  it  originated 
in  other  German  speaking  communities,  now  under  Prussian 
domination,  but  with  whom  we  hope  our  quarrel  is  of  a  kind  which 
may  be  capable  of  an  eventual  fair-minded  adjustment.  Let 
us  begin  with  Painting. 

When  we  go  through  the  great  galleries  of  the  world,  be  they 
in  Paris,  London  or  Amsterdam,  in  Florence,  Berlin,  Petrograd 
or  Madrid,  we  find  an  enormous  mass  of  material  by  no  means 
easy  of  digestion  for,  after  all,  the  full  appreciation  of  a  picture 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  preliminary  training  for  the  eye, 
just  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  experienced  ear  to  understand  a 
musical  composition  such  as  a  symphony;  and  when  the  canvas 
is  old,  it  calls  for  something  even  more  difficult  to  acquire,  namely 
an  ability  to  put  ourselves  more  or  less  perfectly  into  the  state  of 
mind,  into  the  atmosphere  as  it  were,  of  those  for  whom  the  painter 
wrought  and  whom  he  sought  to  please,  so  that  the  great  canvasses 
of  the  world,  which  make  anything  like  their  full  appeal  to  the 
educated  but  pictorially  untrained  layman,  do  not  constitute  a 
large  proportion  of  the  total.  For  all  that,  he  who  is  a  student 
of  art,  finds  much  to  interest  him,  much  of  beauty,  in  many  old 
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works  which  refuse  to  reveal  their  secret  to  the  ordinary  observer, 
for  the  reason  that  he  can  examine  them  with  a  mental  attitude 
approximating  that  which  the  artist  expected  to  meet  and  can 
furthermore  estimate,  in  a  way  at  least,  the  creative  element, 
the  originality,  the  new  contribution  which  has  been  made  to  the 
realm  of  the  beautiful  and  to  the  craftsmanship  of  the  art.  It  is 
not  entirely  unlike  the  department  of  invention  in  which  a  present- 
day,  skilled  engineer  would  be  highly  interested  in  an  inspection 
of  the  original  Watt's  steam  engine,  for  he  would  see  what  a  great 
advance  over  the  previously  existing  sources  of  power  it  marked, 
what  fruitful  ideas  it  contained,  whereas,  to  the  average  observer, 
such  a  machine  would  appear  to  be  a  thing  most  hopelessly  obso- 
lete. Yet  the  original  Watt's  apparatus  probably  embodied  more 
real  genius  than  most  of  the  inventions  in  steam  engineering 
which  have  since  been  made,  and  did  more  to  cause  later  and 
still  more  perfect  engines  to  be  devised. 

If,  then,  we  visit  a  great  picture  gallery,  to  examine  the  Old 
Masters,  and  have  the  assistance  of  a  competent  expert,  we  shall 
find  that  the  Italians,  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  possessed  a  number  of  painters  in  the  very 
first  rank,  men  who  contributed  great  things  to  the  art,  who 
produced  pictures  which  were  of  enormous  importance  for  their 
time  and  some  of  which  impress  us  profoundly  even  yet.  We 
should  have  to  count  such  artists  at  literally  a  score  or  more. 
If  we  go  to  the  Flemish  section  we  shall  have  pointed  out  to  us 
the  works  of  the  brothers  Van  Eyck,  Roger  Van  der  Weyden,  Hans 
Memling,  Hugo  Van  der  Goes,  Mabuse,  Massys,  Lucas  van  Leyden 
and,  later  on,  Rubens,  Teniers  and  Van  Dyck.  In  the  Dutch 
section  we  shall  find  that  Shakespeare  of  painting,  Rembrandt, 
as  well  as'  a  number  of  other  worthies  of  the  highest  eminence, 
such  as  Franz  Hals,  van  der  Heist,  Ostade,  Jan  Steen,  Dou,  Mieris, 
Metsu,  Maes,  Peter  de  Hoogh,  Terburg,  Vermeer,  Cuyp,  Honde- 
coeter,  Ruisdael,  Van  den  Velde,  Hobbema,  and  the  like;  and  in 
the  Spanish  section,  especially  if  we  are  in  the  Prado  in  Madrid, 
that  consummate  painter,  Velasquez  by  name,  whose  power  over 
his  medium  reached  such  a  point,  that  what  might  otherwise  be 
called  mere  craftmanship  was  transfigured  into  genius,  as  well 
as  Murillo,  Goya,  Ribera  and  El  Greco.  Among  English  artists 
we  should  find  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Romney  and 
Lawrence;  and  among  the  French,  Poussin,  Claude,  Watteau, 
Boucher,  Greuze,  Fragonard  and  Chardin.  Nor  should  we  forget 
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the  work  of  the  great  Chinese  of  the  Tang  and  Sung  periods  of  the 
eighth  and  twelfth  centuries  respectively;  or  the  creations  of  the 
Japanese  artists  such  as  Nobuzane  of  the  Tosa  school  of  the  early 
thirteenth,  or  of  Sesshu,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  select  a  few 
examples  almost  at  random. 

What  has  Germany  to  show  in  the  way  of  Old  Masters  of  the 
first  rank?  The  answer  is,  Albrecht  Diirer,  who  was  born  in 
Niirnberg,  Bavaria,  where  he  passed  most  of  his  life,  and  Hans 
Holbein,  a  native  of  Augsburg,  Bavaria,  where  he  spent  his  early 
years,  living  after  that  in  Switzerland  and  England.  To  these 
we  may  add  a  few  men  of  distinctly  second  rank,  such  as  Altdorfer, 
also  a  Bavarian,  and  Cranach,  as  well  as  some  minor  artists  who 
flourished  at  Ulm,  in  Wiirttemberg  around  1475,  and  in  Cologne 
(which  we  may  note  only  became  Prussian  in  A.D.  1815)  at  about 
the  same  time.  The  districts  of  Germany,  now  Prussian,  produced 
no  great  Old  Masters. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  modern  painters;  and 
here  we  may  say  at  once  that  we  are  not  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  England  or  France  did  the  most  for  this  art  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Great  Britain  certainly  produced  a  number  of 
men  of  the  very  highest  importance:  Constable,  whose  influence 
started  the  Barbizonians,  Turner,  one  of  the  greatest  colourists  and 
landscape  painters  of  all  time,  Ford  Madox  Brown,  Rossetti, 
Burne-Jones,  Millais,  the  inimitable  Whistler,  and  Watts,  perhaps 
the  greatest  painter  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  a  man  in  a 
class  with  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Old  Masters.  On  the  other 
hand  it  must  be  conceded  that  in  France,  such  personalities  as 
Rousseau,  Corot,  Dupre,  Diaz,  Daubigny,  Millet  and  Troyon, 
to  whom  we  must  add  Courbet,  the  great  path  breaker,  Manet, 
Monet  and  the  Impressionists,  were  not  only  possessed  of  tremendous 
genius,  but  exercise  an  influence  upon  painting  throughout  the 
world,  which,  in  its  revolutionary  aspect,  might  almost  be  com- 
pared to  that  exerted  by  Darwin  in  the  realm  of  thought.  Our 
own  opinion  would  be  that  the  palm  should  go  to  the  Frenchmen. 

In  considering  the  history  and  importance  of  nineteenth  century 
painting  in  Germany,  we  are  much  assisted  by  the  fact  that  the 
great  work  on  modern  painting  has  been  written  by  a  German, 
Dr.  Richard  Muther,  professor  of  Art  History  in  the  University 
of  Breslau,  a  man  of  singular  catholicity  of  taste.  In  addition  to 
his  History  of  Modern  Painting,  with  which  we  shall  here  be  more 
especially  concerned,  he  has  also  produced  a  number  of  important 
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works  on  kindred  topics.  To  show  that  Dr.  Muther  is  ready  to 
appreciate  merit,  whatever  be  the  country  of  its  origin,  we  may 
note  his  remark,  "As  figure  painters  as  well  as  landscape  painters, 
the  English  in  the  eighteenth  century  laid  a  course  of  their  own 
and  it  was  not  long  before  other  nations  followed  them;"  or 
again : — 

"At  the  time  (A.D.  1800-1830  when  landscape  painting 
was,  in  France  and  Germany,  confined  in  a  strait-waistcoat 
of  Classicism,)  the  English  went  quietly  forward  in  the  path 
trodden  by  Gainsborough  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
these  years  England  produced  an  artist  who  stands  apart 
from  all  others  *  *  *  and  a  school  of  landscape  which  not 
only  fertilised  France  but  founded  generally  the  modern 
conception  of  colour." 

||In  returning  now  to  our  topic,  we  note  that,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  last  century,  a  small  body  of  German  artists,  calling  them- 
selves the  Nazarenes,  went  to  Rome  to  found  a  school,  with  the 
idea  that  they  could  produce  great  paintings  if  they  themselves 
were  only  sufficiently  pious,  obviously  basing  their  expectations 
on  the  history  of  early  Italian  art.  Most  of  them  did  not  draw 
from  the  model  and  even  Goethe  made  fun  of  them  for  the  whole 
movement  reached  nothing  beyond  an  imitation  of  the  Italian 
Primitives;  their  works  exhibited  neither  individuality  of  concep- 
tion nor  living  sentiment,  being  merely  ascetic  and  archaeological. 
We  may  also  here  refer  to  the  Diisseldorf  school,  of  which  much 
was  heard  at  this  time  and  later,  whose  disciples  attained  to  a 
considerable  technical  proficiency,  but  whose  productions,  instead 
of  being  rooted  in  life,  were  based  on  reading  and  culture,  and 
which  have  naturally  not  maintained  their  position  as  vital  art 
works,  having  been  produced  under  the  pressure  of  a  merely 
mechanical  idealism.  Of  considerably  greater  importance  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  was  the  school 
which  was  founded  by  Ludwig  the  First,  of  Bavaria,  in  an  alto- 
gether praiseworthy  effort  to  make  Munich  the  principal  art 
centre  of  Germany.  Cornelius,  who  was  at  its  head,  was  a  man  of 
strong  personality  and  great  erudition,  who  exerted  a  profound 
influence  upon  his  pupils;  but,  as  Muther  tells  us,  the  works  of 
Cornelius  and  his  followers  are  the  products  of  a  civilised,  yet 
artistically,  poor  period,  which  display  a  weight  of  thought  and 
learning  instead  of  pictorial  excellence,  and  a  lack  of  true  sensibility 
to  beauty  of  form  and  external  charm.  Around  1855  it  could 
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truthfully  be  asserted  that  such  few  Germans  as  really  knew  how 
to  paint  had  been  trained  in  France. 

But  although  German  painting  during  the  first  fifty  years  of 
the  last  century  was  on  a  low  level,  so  far  as  a  truly  creative  pic- 
torial art  is  concerned,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Germans 
considered  it  the  only  painting  in  the  world  which  possessed  sub- 
stantial merit.  Muther,  speaking  on  this  point  says: 

"  In  the  atmosphere  of  incense  which  surrounded  Cornelius 
in  Munich,  the  dogma  that  salvation  was  to  be  found  in 
German  art  alone,  and  that  the  German  nation  was  the 
chosen  people  of  art,  had  reached  a  height  of  self- adoration 
which  came  near  to  megalomania.  *  *  *  No  one  had  the  least 
idea  that  in  England  *  *  *  there  were  men  who  painted;  and 
people  went  so  far  as  to  proclaim  piety,  morality,  thorough- 
ness, accurate  draughtsmanship  and  diligent  execution  the 
monopoly  of  German  art;  and  superficiality,  frivolity  and 
empty  straining  after  effect,  the  ineradicable  national  failing 
of  that  of  France." 

We  see  that  Germany's  profound  confidence  in  the  unique 
quality  of  her  achievements  goes  back  to  times  long  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  history  of  painting  in  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Germany,  we  naturally  begin 
with  the  Munich  school  under  Piloty,  who  was  born  in  Munich  in 
1826,  studied  at  the  Munich  Academy  and,  later  on,  became  one 
of  its  members  and  its  professor.  We  shall  not  undertake  an 
estimation  of  the  value  of  his  contributions  to  the  Fine  Arts  since, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  it  suffices  to  say  that  the  credit  for 
it,  such  as  it  may  be,  belongs  to  Bavaria  and  not  to  Prussia.  Among 
Piloty's  pupils  we  may  mention  Gabriel  Max,  who  was  born  in 
Prague,  Bohemia,  in  1840,  and  studied  at  Prague,  at  Vienna  and 
in  Munich;  Hans  Makart,  who  was  born  at  Salzburg,  Austria, 
studied  at  the  Vienna  academy  and  then  came  to  Munich;  Defreg- 
ger,  who  was  born  in  the  Tyrol  in  1835,  and  the  great  portraitist, 
Lenbach,  who  was  born  in  Bavaria  in  1836,  studied  in  Augsburg, 
Bavaria,  and  later  on  under  Piloty,  with  whom  he  went  to  Rome. 
Leibl,  it  is  true,  was  born  in  1844  at  Cologne,  which  had  been 
acquired  by  Prussia  in  1815,  but  he  studied  at  Munich  and  Paris 
and  his  artistic  career  was  determined  by  the  fact  that  he  became 
the  apostle,  in  Germany,  of  the  Frenchman  Courbet  and,  in  a 
way,  the  German  Millet,  for  he  came  back  to  Bavaria  to  depict 
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peasants.  In  the  seventies  his  work  represented  about  the  best 
in  Munich  and  there  was  certainly  nothing  Prussian  about  it. 
Another  path  breaker  was  Max  Lieberman,  who,  though  born  in 
Berlin  in  1847,  was  the  first  to  bring  to  Germany  the  unvarnished 
French  programme  from  Fontainbleau  and  Barbizon.  At  the 
beginning  he  was  under  the  influence  of  Courbet,  but  upon  study- 
ing the  works  of  Troyon,  Daubigny  and  Corot,  he  adopted  another 
style.  He  was  powerfully  moved  by  the  work  of  Millet  and  spent 
part  of  1873  in  Barbizon,  whereupon  he  became  a  pupil  of  Israels 
in  Holland,  and  some  years  ago  was  living  partly  in  Berlin  and 
partly  in  Holland.  Lieberman  was  doubtless  the  greatest  German 
artist  of  the  eighties,  but  how  little  of  him,  except  birth,  is  Prussian, 
has  appeared.  We  may  add  the  name  of  Franz  Stuck,  who  was 
born  in  Bavaria  in  1863,  as  another  painter  of  genius,  but  not 
Prussian,  and,  to  complete  the  list,  we  may  mention  Fritz  von 
Uhde,  who  was  born  in  Saxony  in  1848,  was  a  student  in  Dresden, 
Saxony,  and  afterwards  a  professor  in  the  same  place,  and  Max 
Klinger,  who  was  born  in  Leipzig,  Saxony,  in  1856. 

The  Germans  like  to  consider  Schwind  one  of  their  great 
painters,  for  he  is  a  most  amiable  manifestation  of  Germanic  art 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  But  Schwind  is  a  genuine  child  of 
Vienna.  So,  too,  they  often  claim  Bocklin,  a  man  of  tremendous 
imagination,  as  German,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  born  of  a 
Swiss  family,  in  Switzerland,  in  1827  and,  after  a  few  years  in 
Diisseldorf,  went  to  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Paris,  Switzerland  and 
Rome,  where  he  married  a  Roman  and,  after  some  stay  in  Saxony, 
Munich  and  Switzerland,  settled  in  Italy  in  1874;  in  Switzerland 
in  1885  and  again  in  Italy  from  1892  until  his  death  in  1901.  It  is 
a  little  difficult  to  count  Bocklin  among  German  artists,  and  in 
no  event  is  he  a  Prussian.  Feuerbach,  although  he  was  born  in 
Bavaria,  seems  to  have  spent  much  of  his  life  in  Italy  and  his 
technique  is  part  French  and  part  Italian.  Hans  von  Marees, 
was  born  at  Elberfeld  in  Rhenish  Prussia  in  1837,  studied  three 
years  at  Berlin,  eight  years  at  Munich  and  spent  about  all  the 
balance  of  his  life  in  Italy.  We  can,  therefore,  hardly  give  Prussia 
much  credit  for  his  work.  Benjamin  Vautier  was  born  at  Merges, 
on  Lake  Geneva,  in  1829,  which  makes  him  Swiss;  studied  at 
Geneva  and  Diisseldorf  and  thereafter  devoted  himself  to  painting 
Swiss  and  Suabian  peasant  life.  He  may  or  may  not  be  German 
in  feeling,  but  is  certainly  not  Prussian. 
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Some  of  the  prominent  German  painters  of  the  last  century, 
not  mentioned  above,  who  may  be  properly  attributed  to  Prussia, 
are  Carl  Frederick  Lessing,  born  in  Breslau,  Prussia,  in  1808, 
who  devoted  himself  to  exclusively  German  Landscape,  in  which 
he  marked  an  advance,  which  was  not,  however,  profound.  So  too 
there  was  Louis  Knaus,  who  was  born  in  Wiesbaden  in  1825, 
studied  in  Dtisseldorf;  spent  eight  years  in  Paris  and  thereafter 
most  of  his  time  in  Berlin.  While  his  work  in  genre  is  of  a  kind 
of  which  the  point  is  pretty  obvious,  still  for  all  that  he  has  helped 
"  German  art  to  pass  from  mere  genre  paintings  to  painting  pure 
and  simple"  and  thus  won  for  himself  a  place  in  the  history  of 
art.  Finally  there  comes  Adolf  Menzel,  born  in  Breslau  in  1815, 
who  devoted  his  early  life  to  works  glorifying  Prussia  and  then, 
until  his  death  in  1905,  produced  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
pictures  in  various  styles.  But,  as  Muther  says,  it  is  "a  remarkable 
fact  that  Menzel's  toil  of  fifty  years  had  scarcely  any  influence 
on  the  development  of  German  painting;  it  would  scarcely  be 
different  from  what  it  is  now  if  he  had  never  existed.  When  he 
might  have  been  an  example,  there  was  no  one  who  dared  to 
follow  him."  The  conclusion  of  all  of  which  is  that  it  is  altogether 
noteworthy  how  little  of  Germany's  painting  whatever  be  its  merit, 
she  owes  to  Prussia. 

Let  us  now  run  over  the  great  German  musical  composers, 
those  in  the  first  class,  and  see  how  Prussia  stands  in  relation  to 
them.  We  begin  with  George  Frederick  Handel,  who  was  born 
in  A.D.  1685,  at  Halle,  not  far  from  Leipzig  and  "originally  in 
Saxony  but  which  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Kurfiirst 
Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg  in  A.D.  1680  so  that,  strictly 
speaking,  Handel  at  the  time  of  his  birth  was  a  native  of  what 
then,  in  effect,  was  and  shortly  after  became  Prussia.  His  father, 
however,  saw  fit  to  decline  the  proposal  of  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, afterwards  King  Frederick  of  Prussia,  to  send  the  boy  to 
Italy  in  order  afterwards  to  attach  him  to  the  court  of  Berlin 
and  the 'last  forty  years  of  his  life  were  largely  passed  in  England, 
of  which  country  he  became  a  naturalised  citizen  in  A.D.  1726. 
Prussia  may  also,  possibly,  aspire  to  a  share  in  Beethoven  whose 
family  originally  came  from  Louvain  but  who  first  saw  the  light 
at  Bonn  in  A.D.  1770  which,  thirty-five  years  later  on,  was  annexed 
to  Prussia.  Still  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  according  to  Grove, 
in  his  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  the  master's  composi- 
tions made  at  Bonn,  "when  compared  with  those  of  other  com- 
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posers  of  first  rank  *  *  *  are  singularly  few  and  unimportant." 
Beethoven,  in  A.D.  1792,  settled  in  Vienna,  Austria,  where  he 
spent  his  life  and  did  his  important  work.  Nor  should  Prussia 
lay  violent  hands  upon  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  who  was  ushered 
into  this  sphere  at  Eutin,  Holstein  in  A.D.  1786,  on  the  ground 
that  this  province  was  annexed  to  Prussia  many  years  later  and 
Prussia  before  its  incorporation  had  long  conceived  it  to  be  hers, 
for  the  Weber  family  is  Austrian  or  at  least  South  German.  Carl's 
father  fought  against  Frederick  the  Great  at  Rosbach,  which  does 
not  indicate  Prussian  affiliation  and  married  Carl's  mother,  who 
was  a  Viennese,  in  Vienna,  returning  to  Eutin  to  undertake  the 
post  of  director  of  the  town  band  in  A.D.  1785,  Carl  being  born 
the  following  year.  A  very  small  portion  indeed  of  Carl's  life  was 
spent  in  Prussia,  whose  only  real  service  to  him  was  that  his  epoch 
making  work,  Der  Freischutz,  had  its  first  and  a  most  successful 
performance  at  Berlin.  So  much  for  the  claims,  spurious  though 
they  be,  which  Prussia  might  make  to  these  three  great  composers. 
We  proceed  with  John  Sebastian  Bach,  one  of  the  immortals, 
whose  fathers  before  him  were  Saxons  of  Thuringia,  John's 
birth  place  being  at  Eisenach  in  Saxony,  in  which  kingdom  he 
spent  most  of  his  life  and  died.  Gluck  was  born  in  the  upper 
Palatinate  of  Bavaria  in  A.D.  1714  and  died  in  Vienna  in  A.D.  1787; 
he  studied  at  Prague  in  Bohemia,  Vienna  and  Milan  and  finally 
settled  down  in  Vienna  in  A.D.  1748,  except  for  occasional  visits 
to  Paris.  The  scene  of  Haydn's  nativity  was  at  the  borders  of 
lower  Austria  and  Hungary.  He  made  his  headquarters  during 
his  life  in  Hungary  and  Vienna  and  it  is  even  argued  with  force 
that  he  is  no  Teuton  but  a  Croatian.  Mozart,  the  incomparable, 
was  born  at  Salzburg  in  Austria  and  although  a  great  traveller 
lived  mostly  at  Salzburg  and  Vienna.  Schubert,  the  great 
song  writer,  was  brought  into  the  world  near  Vienna  in  1797. 
his  father  having  been  the  son  of  a  Moravian  peasant,  and  he 
lived  largely  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  making  Vienna  his  home. 
Schumann,  whose  birth  place  is  in  Saxony,  passed  most  of  his 
career  in  Leipzig  and  Dresden,  both  n  Saxony,  and,  for  a  short 
period  only,  toward  the  close  of  his  activities,  was  in  Dtisseldorf. 
Mendelssohn,  who  being  a  Jew  has  a  nationality  of  his  own,  was 
born  in  Hamburg,  a  free  city  and  not  Prussian.  Wagner,  the 
giant,  comes  from  Leipzig,  his  ancestors  having  been  natives  of 
Saxony  and  he  ultimately  became  a  naturalised  citizen  of  Bavaria. 
The  two  Johann  Strauss,  father  and  son,  the  waltz  kings,  are 
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Viennese  and  Richard  Strauss,  who  wrote  Salome,  hails  from 
Munich,  Bavaria.  Goldmark,  though  his  stature  is  possibly  in- 
sufficient to  entitle  him  to  a  place  here,  is  Hungarian  as  is  Liszt. 
Raff  is  Swiss  and  Brahms,  whose  grandfather  was  of  Holstein,  was 
born  at  Hamburg.  This  about  completes  the  list. 

From  all  of  which  it  would  seem  sufficiently  plain  that  we  are 
in  no  danger  of  having  to  fear  any  considerable  diminution  of  the 
expected  future  additions  to  the  world's  store  of  the  Fine  Arts  by 
bringing  about  an  extinction  of  Prussianism  and  all  that  goes 
with  it. 

GUSTAV  BISSING. 


ORACLE  BONES 

SINOLOGUES  have  devoted  much  study  to  the  fascinating 
Chinese  characters  and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
solve  the  problem  of  their  etymology.  The  Chinese  them- 
selves have  written  many  volumes  on  the  subject,  but  all  theories, 
for  lack  of  evidence,  are  in  confusion  and  guess  work  cannot  be 
accepted  by  scientific  philology.  Many  taking  the  characters  as 
they  exist  to-day  have  built  up  fanciful  and  amusing  derivations  and 
are  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  present  form  of  these  characters 
is  very  different  from  the  original  form  as  devised  by  the  inventors. 
Many  very  ancient  inscriptions  exist  but  on  these  the  forms  of  the 
characters  differ  but  slightly  from  those  of  the  present  day.  Scholars 
have  long  wished  for  some  discovery  of  the  most  ancient  forms  of 
writing  in  China  which  would  throw  light  upon  their  derivation. 
Hitherto  superstition  and  government  jealousy  have  prevented  the 
archaeologist  from  using  his  spade.  It  was  more  easy  to  obtain 
permission  to  dig,  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  than  from  the  Chinese 
Government.  But  it  was  long  known  that  North  Honan,  where 
our  Canadian  missionaries  are  at  work,  contained  the  sites  of  some 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  China  and  it  was  hoped  that  some  day 
some  discoveries  might  be  made  which  would  shed  light  on  various 
problems  still  awaiting  solution. 

It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  one  of  our  Canadian  graduates, 
James  Mellon  Menzies,  B.A.Sc.,  '07,  to  discover  a  remarkable  mound 
in  North  Honan  containing  bones  inscribed  with  the  most  ancient 
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forms  of  characters  yet  discovered.  Mr.  Menzies  has  been  study- 
ing these  ancient  forms  and  intended  to  wait  some  time  before 
publishing  his  results.  His  call  to  the  front,  however,  forced  him 
to  publish  his  first  volume  in  Shanghai  and  its  appearance  is 
bound  to  profoundly  influence  the  study  of  Chinese  philology. 

DONALD  MCGILLIVRAY,  B.A.  (U.)  '82. 


LES  ECOLES  DANS  LES  CAVES 

THE  pathetic  aspects  of  the  war  are  numberless.  We  read  in 
history  of  the  desolation  which  followed  great  struggles 
like  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  anything  ever  exceeded  the  destructive  cruelty  which  has 
been  exercised  in  the  present  war  by  Germany  in  north-eastern 
France.  The  accounts  of  the  horrible  situation  in  that  region  by 
large  numbers  of  eye-witnesses  are  now  so  numerous  and  exact 
that  no  one  can  escape  conviction.  The  frightfulness  of  war  as 
practised  by  the  Germans  will  never  be  disputed.  Workmen's 
cottages,  farm-steadings,  villages,  towns,  cities,  with  their  treasures 
of  art  have  been  laid  waste.  Wheat-fields,  vineyards  and  orchards 
have  been  ravaged.  Old  men  and  little  children  have  been  slain. 
Youths  and  maidens  have  been  driven  off  into  slavery.  Oh,  the 
sufferings  of  France,  we  shall  never  know  how  great  they  were! 

One  of  the  most  afflicted  districts,  but  never  quite  within  the 
power  of  the  German  forces,  is  Rheims  and  its  environs.  Rheims 
before  the  war  was  a  prosperous  and  beautiful  city  of  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  souls.  It  possessed  architectural  treasures 
of  the  highest  value.  Amongst  these  were  a  triumphal  arch  of 
Roman  times,  a  Romanesque  church,  Saint-Remi,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  its  great  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame  of  the  thirteenth. 
The  latter,  as  everybody  knows,  was  considered  by  competent 
critics  as  the  most  perfect  example  of  what  is  usually  known  as 
Gothic  architecture.  Rheims  was  also  an  important  business 
centre  being  the  great  emporium  of  the  famous  wines  of  Champagne. 
The  large  wine  firms  had  vast  cellars  in  which  the  wine  was  ripened 
and  stored. 

From  September  12th,  1914,  until  the  present  day,  the  city  of 
Rheims  has  been  under  the  fire  of  the  Germans  who  secured  posi- 
tions and  fortified  themselves  in  difficult  regions  a  few  miles  to 
the  east  and  north,  from  which  they  have  never  been  dislodged. 
The  noble  cathedral  is  a  hideous  ruin  and  a  great  part  of  the  city 
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lies  waste,  but  still  some  of  the  population  remains.  With  the 
women  and  old  men  have  stayed  the  children,  and  for  them  schools 
have  been  improvised  in  some  of  the  wine-cellars  of  such  firms  as 
Pommery,  Champion  and  Mumm. 

The  story  of  the  fortitude  of  the  school-teachers  and  their 
pupils  is  now  being  told  by  M.  Octave  Forsant  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  beginning  with  the  15th  of  August  number  of  the 
current  year.  Octave  Forsant  is  an  inspector  of  primary  schools 
and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  secure  school-rooms  for  the  children  when  it 
became  clear  that  a  prolonged  resistance  was  inevitable.  From 
day  to  day  he  kept  a  record  of  his  experiences  as  regards  general 
events  and  also  in  connection  with  his  school  duties,  and  extracts 
from  this  journal  he  now  presents  to  the  readers  of  the  Revue. 

What  a  sad  story  M.  Forsant  tells!  From  September  4th,  1914, 
till  September  12th,  the  Germans  occupied  Rheims,  when  they 
were  expelled  by  the  French  troops,  but  the  latter  were  unable  to 
drive  them  to  a  sufficient  distance  to  secure  the  city  from  bom- 
bardment. The  shelling  began  on  the  following  day.  The  day  of 
the  19th  was  one  of  the  most  horrible,  when  the  cathedral  and 
the  houses  of  surrounding  streets  were  bombarded  and  burned. 
The  bombardment  is  continued,  many  houses  are  struck  and 
many  people  killed.  A  good  many  flee  but  many  remain  taking 
refuge  where  they  can.  On  December  3rd  one  of  the  lady  teachers 
came  to  the  inspector  and  suggested  the  formation  of  an  infants' 
class  in  the  Pommery  cellars.  The  inspector  consented  and  the 
first  cellar-school  grew  out  of  this.  Others  were  formed  later  on. 

The  most  noteworthy  thing  perhaps  about  the  situation  is 
the  courage  of  the  population  in  persisting  to  live  and  do  business 
in  the  midst  of  such  devastation.  The  bursting  of  shells  scarcely 
ever  ceases ;  there  are  days  when  as  many  as  three  or  four  thousand 
fall  on  the  devoted  city.  The  houses  are  smashed  and  burned  in 
many  cases,  the  streets  are  often  impassable  with  debris,  but  the 
life  of  the  city  goes  on,  lamely  of  course,  but  it  goes  on.  And  the 
poor  children,  they  do  their  exercises,  recite  their  lessons  and  play 
their  games,  more  or  less  indifferent  to  the  screaming  of  the  German 
shells  that  are  always  passing  over  them,  and  falling  not  far  away, 
sometimes  in  their  midst.  Such  fortitude  surpasses  all  the  imagin- 
ings of  the  poets.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  older  generation  at 
least,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  literature  of  fact  would  have  hence- 
forth a  greater  attraction  than  all  the  creations  of  the  human 
fancy.  Our  grateful  human  race  will  long  be  kept  busy  trying  to 
understand  the  miracle  of  France.  J.  SQUAIR. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  University  MONTHLY, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

Dear  Sir, — In  last  month's  issue  of  your  magazine  there  ap- 
peared an  article  on  the  work  done  at  Beamsville  by  some  of  the 
University  women.  There  are  one  or  two  rather  important  points 
which  were  omitted  and  which  should  be  known. 

On  the  whole  the  girls  were  treated  very  well  by  the  farmers, 
who  seemed  thoroughly  to  appreciate  what  was  being  sacrificed 
by  the  workers;  but  in  some  cases  the  girls  had  great  trouble  in 
obtaining  their  pay,  two  of  the  farmers  refusing  outright  to  pay 
them  at  all. 

One  of  these  farmers  owns  a  very  large  orchard  and  had  a 
considerable  number  of  the  girls  working  for  him.  Four  of  these 
who  had  worked  for  him  only  one  day,  were  forced  to  come  back 
home  without  their  pay.  He  was  asked  for  it  several  times,  but 
simply  refused  to  give  it,  saying  that  he  had  already  paid  them. 
As  he  had  given  them  no  receipt  for  their  labour,  they  were  more  or 
less  powerless. 

The  other  farmer  had  already  a  bad  reputation  among  the 
neighbouring  farmers,  even  before  any  of  the  girls  worked  for  him, 
and  he,  too,  refused  to  pay  at  least  one  girl.  His  excuse  at  first  was 
that  he  had  no  change,  and  on  being  asked  for  the  third  and  fourth 
time  he  simply  said  he  had  already  paid.  Another  girl  whom  he 
had  refused  to  pay,  pestered  him  so- that  he  finally  gave  her  her 
money,  still  maintaining  that  he  had  already  paid  her  before. 

Such  men  should  not  be  allowed  any  workers  next  year,  if  this/ 
new  arrangement  of  college-girl  workers  be  continued. 

There  is  another  point  I  should  like  to  mention.  During  the 
raspberry  season  one  farmer  was  forced  to  hire  foreign  help  to  work 
for  him.  He  told  us  that  these  Poles  handled  the  fruit  so  roughly 
and  picked  so  much  dirt  along  with  them  that  they  were  only 
fit  for  the  canning  factory.  He  also  told  us  that  the  fruit  we  picked 
was  in  a  much  better  condition.  Naturally  we  worked  more  slowly 
than  the  Poles,  as  we  were  more  careful,  but  nevertheless  we 
received  the  same  rate  of  pay,  and  so  actually  earned  less  a  day 
than  the  Poles.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  very  just.  Because 
our  work  was  better  was  that  any  reason  we  should  be  paid  less? 
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At  another  farm,  during  the  peach  season,  the  foreman  told  us 
that  we  picked  much  more  carefully  than,  and  just  as  fast  as  the 
Poles,  so  much  so  that  the  peaches  we  picked  were  used  for  fancy 
preserves,  while  those  done  by  the  Poles  were  used  for  so-called 
"pie-jam."  And  yet  we  were  paid  $1.50  a  day,  while  they  were 
paid  $2.00  a  day,  according  to  the  foreman,  who  seemed  rather 
indignant  over  the  idea. 

Although  most  of  us  were  out  this  summer  on  national  service, 
and  not  for  gain,  yet  there  were  many  among  us  who  did  actually 
need  to  earn  something  during  the  summer,  beyond  their  board,  and 
for  their  sakes  I  think  it  is  only  right  that  the  financing  of  this  work 
should  be  placed  on  a  firmer  and  more  reasonable  basis. 

ERSKINE  KEYS  '17. 


FOR  THE  ADMIRERS  OF  CHOPIN  AND  MICKIEWICZ. 

The  Frederic-Chopin  Society  of  Paris  met  on  the  morning  of 
October  15th  at  the  cemetery  of  Pere-Lachaise  to  commemorate  the 
sixty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  great  composer  at  his 
tomb  which  had  been  piously  covered  with  flowers  by  the  Polish 
colony.  The  president,  M.  Camille  Le  Senne  (novelist  and  critic), 
evoked  the  memory  of  the  poet  of  the  piano,  whose  entire  work  is  an 
echo  of  the  soul  of  Poland;  then  in  a  touching  address  he  recalled 
how  Mickiewicz  (1798-1855)  had  yearned  with  all  his  soul  for  the 
present  great  struggle.  He  exclaimed  in  prophetic  enthusiasm: 
"Q  Lord,  I  implore  Thee,  give  us  universal  war  for  the  universal 
freeing  of  the  peoples."  Universal  war  has  been  let  loose  upon  the 
world.  And,  whilst  waiting  for  the  great  recompense,  Poland  is  for 
the  time  the  great  victim.  But  she  will  come  triumphant  out  of  the 
furnace. 

Remember,  in  presence  of  this  tomb,  where  Chopin  sleeps 
his  last  sleep,  as  he  wished  under  spadefuls  of  his  native  earth  still 
redolent  of  Poland,  the  martyrdom  of  Wanda,  the  virgin  queen  who 
cast  herself  into  the  waters  of  the  Vistula  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
German  Rytigier.  As  the  complaints  said,  "Wanda,  who  spurned 
the  German,  sleeps  in  Polish  ground."  Polish  ground  is  an  avenger 
and  will  yet  devour  the  German. — (Journal  des  Debats.)  j.  s. 
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CANADA  "AFTER  THE  WAR" 

The  New  Era  in  Canada;  Essays  dealing  with  the  upbuilding  of  the 
Canadian  Commonwealth.  Edited  by  J.  O.  MILLER, 
Principal  of  Ridley  College.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Limited. 
$1.50.  Profits  in  aid  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  war  continues;  and  as  we  consider  competing  recipes  for 
waging  it  effectively,  the  future  of  our  national  politics  seems  ever 
more  complicated  and  confused.  Dr.  Miller's  recent  symposium 
is  a  welcome  demonstration  that  some  of  the  Canadians,  best 
able  to  do  so,  are  taking  time  to  ponder  the  problems  that  peace 
will  bring.  This  book  may  not  be  entirely  immune  from  criti- 
cisms such  as  we  shall  later  indicate;  but  it  would  scarcely  be  too 
much  to  say  that  in  range  and  temper  it  sets  a  new  standard  for 
the  discussion  of  Canadian  questions.  It  is  marked  by  a  high  note 
of  political  aspiration  which  makes  the  reader  feel  that  however 
difficult  the  decisions  to  confront  us,  we  shall  not  lack  the  mind 
or  the  spirit  to  face  them  soberly. 

To  remark  at  the  outset  that  the  book  lacks  unity  must  not 
be  interpreted  as  adverse  criticism.  Absence  of  unity,  in  a  narrow 
sense,  from  such  a  collection  of  essays  is  so  usual  that  it  may  be 
taken  almost  as  a  function  of  this  literary  form.  The  editor  in 
this  case  at  any  rate  has  definite  advantages  which  he  wishes  to 
attain,  and,  deliberately  discarding  the  formal  unity  which  he 
might  keep  (if  he  were  content  to  present  only  one  point  of  view) 
he  seeks  expression  of  the  wider  unity  of  "will  to  serve."  Very 
wide  is  the  range  of  that  will  which  the  book  indicates.  It  may  be 
true  that  sometimes  a  statement  by  one  contributor  is  contradicted 
by  a  statement  from  another.  But  out  of  a  mass  of  opinion  and 
conjecture  do  come  many  practical  suggestions  to  indicate  that  the 
problems  which  beset  us  wait  only  the  seasons  of  their  settlement. 

In  perhaps  the  most  stimulating  paper  of  the  series  Sir  Clifford 
Sifton  points  out  what  seems  to  him  to  be  specific  flaws  in  our 
political  structure  and  for  every  flaw  suggests  a  specific  correction. 
Sir  Edmund  Walker  asks,  "Would  it  not  be  well  to  establish  a 
Tariff  Commission  on  which  both  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
would  feel  that  they  were  adequately  represented?"  Mr.  G. 
Frank  Beer  adds  "that  if  the  consuming  public  be  called  upon  to 
pay  for  protection,  it  should  be  given  to  understand  why,  for 
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what  period,  and  for  what  ultimate  purpose."  "It  is  not  vital" 
,Sir  John  Willison  declares,  "that  we  should  have  a  population 
of  ten  millions  in  three  years  or  five  years.  It  is  vital  that  we 
should  have  a  population  physical  and  morally  sound  and  equal 
to  the  obligations  of  free  government."  The  problem  of  "Our 
Future  in  the  Empire"  is  discussed  in  a  cautious  and  balanced 
paper  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Glazebrook  and  spiritedly,  though  in  perhaps 
too  keen  a  controversial  vein  by  Mr.  John  W.  Dafoe,  of  the  Manitoba 
Free  Press.  Mrs.  Plumptre  ha's  no  difficulty  in  showing  that 
universal  suffrage  is  arriving  justly  and  almost  unawares  under 
the  stress  of  war;  and  Mr.  Peter  McArthur  extends  Mrs.  Plump- 
tre's  conclusion  to  include  many  men  when  he  states  that  "the 
hope  of  Canada  to-day  rests  with  those  who  have  hitherto  taken 
little  or  no  part  in  the  public  life  of  the  country."  Other  papers, 
notably  that  by  Dr.  Miller  himself  might  be  quoted,  but  the 
quotations  above  will  show  that  no  bounds  have  been'set  to  specu- 
lation and  that  speculation  has  not  been  extinguished  by  any 
partisan  feeling. 

There  remains  to  consider  a  twofold  criticism,  which  should  be 
noted  here  because  it  has  been  made  by  no  less  a  critic  than  the 
reviewer  of  the  London  Times.  This  writer  has  objected  that 
"no  French  Canadian  speaks  in  the  book  for  the  place  of  French 
Canada,  the  views  and  aspirations  of  French  Canadians,  in  the 
new  era."  Acknowledging  that  the  interests  he  mentions  have 
not  been  neglected  by  Professor  Wrong  and  Mr.  Beer  (in  their 
excellent  essays  on  "  The  Bilingual  Question"  and  "National 
Ideals  in  Industry")  he  adds  that  "even  more  noteworthy  is  the 
fact  that  apparently  no  representative  of  Labour  speaks  for 
Labour." 

We  might  admit  freely  the  difficulty  of  getting  suitable  con- 
tributions from  a  spokesman  for  the  Canadian  Labour  interest 
and  from  a  spokesman  from  French  Canada.  But  it  must  also 
be  confessed  that  representing  these  interests  by  proxy  (however 
faithful  the  proxy),  does  weaken  the  effects  of  the  book  on  one 
who  wants  to  include  all  Canadians  in  his  conception  of  Canada. 
Such  a  reader  might  suggest  as  a  contributor  M.  Ferdinand  Roy 
of  Montreal,  who  in  a  recent  pamphlet  has  shown  that  the  ideas 
of  one  French  Canadian  at  least  are  not  too  far  detached  from  the 
views  of  other  good  Canadians.  An  ordinary  reader  cannot  help 
wondering  whether  diligent  search  might  not  discover  others; 
and  he  finds  it  even  more  difficult  to  believe  that  Labour  has 
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reached  its  present  influence  in  Canada  without  leaders  able  to 
represent  it  adequately,  and  so  temperately  as  to  chime  with  the 
prevailing  tone  of  this  book. 

The  editor  might  object  that  those  who  are  qualified  to  write 
on  the  views  of  Quebec  and  Labour  are  not  sufficiently  representa- 
tive, but  the  highest  represents  the  average,  though  it  does  not 
typify  it;  on  such  a  basis  it  is  arguable  that,  for  instance,  Professor 
Wrong's  genuinely  impartial  survey  is  representative  rather  than 
typical  of  the  Anglo-Canadian  view.  It  might  be  added  that  lack 
of  spokesmen  cannot  be  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  an  essay 
giving  the  attitude  of  the  western  grain  grower  at  a  time  when 
every  Canadian  expects  "the  west"  to  assume  an  increased  influ- 
ence in  our  government. 

These  remarks  would  not  be  made  if  they  could  impede  the 
conclusion  that  Dr.  Miller  and  his  colleagues  have  produced  a  really 
remarkable  book.  Every  Canadian  "who  has  hitherto  taken  little 
or  no  part  in  the  public  life  of  the  country"  should  read  it.  So, 
possibly,  should  some  who  have  so  far  taken  greater  part.  It  is  a 
tonic  for  war  nerves. 

R.  B. 

Faith,  War  and  Policy,  by  GILBERT  MURRAY.  Hough  ton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  New  York,  1917. 

This  is  a  book  as  forcible  and  vivid  as  it  is  sound  and  balanced ; 
a  book  full  of  that  pearl  of  great  price,  an  animated  moderation. 
It  contains  a  series  of  addresses  or  essays  delivered  at  different 
periods  since  1914,  and  the  edifying  and  instructive  feature  about 
it  is  that  the  later  papers  show  that  Mr.  Murray,  with  all  his 
characteristic  balance  and  moderation,  has  only  grown  to  believe 
more  and  more  in  the  righteousness  of  the  war;  has  only  become 
more  and  more  ardent  in  his  admiration  for  his  country,  more  and 
more  proud  of  his  citizenship  therein;  and  this  while  remaining 
absolutely  clear-eyed  and  recognising  to  the  full  (pp.  240-244)  the 
necessary  callousness  and  to  that  extent  the  inevitable  demorali- 
sation which  along  war  involves — for  those  who  are  not  fighting  it, 
only  talking  and  writing  about  it. 

If  there  be  any  readers  of  THE  MONTHLY  whose  consciences 
are  not  at  rest  about  the  causes  of  the^war,  who  still  lean  to  the 
pacifist  side,  who  still  hanker  after  the  flesh  pots  of  Mr.  Norman 
Angell  or  the  sophistries  of  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Snowden  and  Morell 
and  Ponsonby  and  Bertrand  Russell  and  Charles  Trevelyan, 
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let  them  read  these  pages  written  by  a  man  well  fitted  by  tempera- 
ment and  prejudice,  well  adapted  by  previous  politics,  to  echo  this 
pacifism.  Mr.  Murray  was  one  of  this  school  up  to  1914.  He 
was  a  pro-Boer  in  the  days  of  the  pro-Boers;  he  has  no  inclination 
to  believe  his  country  right,  no  faith  in  the  popular  instinct  of 
his  countrymen;  he  has  the  academic  tendency — noted  by  the 
Roman  historian  in  the  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus — to  contradict 
what  other  men  feel  and  say.  But  since  1914  he  believes  in  his 
country's  war;  and  here  is  his  diagnosis  of  that  academic  con- 
tentiousness which  manufactures  often  pro-Germans  and  pro- 
Boers  (p.  53).  "I  mean  by  pro-German  not  one  who  wishes  the 
Germans  to  win — I  know  of  none  such — but  one  who  habitually 
interprets  doubtful  questions  in  a  way  sympathetic  to  Germany. 
There  are  a  few  people  who  disapproved  of  the  declaration  of 
war;  they  are  attacked  and  maligned;  their  friends  naturally  stand 
by  them;  the  whole  group  hits  back  angrily  and  becomes  in  that 
sense  pro-German.  Then  there  are  people  who  are  influenced  by 
a  peculiar  form  of  pugnacity,  which  is  often  miscalled  "love  of 
justice."  It  is  really  a  habit  of  irritation  at  excess  which  finds 
vent  not  in  justice  but  in  counter-excess."  .  .  .  "Every  fool  I  meet 
is  emotionalised  about  the  German  treatment  of  Belgium.  Can 
we  not  somehow  show  that  no  harm  was  done  or  that  Belgium 
deserved  it,  or  at  least  that  it  was  all  the  fault  of  the  Russians?" 

No  picture  of  the  Massingham-Gardiner  type  of  pacifist  can 
be  more  moderate,  more  temperate,  but  the  type  no  longer  appeals 
to  Professor  Murray;  and  in  particular  he  has  no  words  but  words 
of  respect  for  Lord  Grey,  whom  so  many  radicals  and  not  pacifists 
merely,  still  abuse— Messrs.  Wells  and  Zangwill  besides  other  men 
of  less  ability. 

Few  things  in  the  book  are  better  said  than  the  repeated  dis- 
tinctions between  war  and  hatred.  "The  people  whose  minds 
have  turned  sour  and  vicious  are  almost  always  those  who  can 
neither  fight  nor  serve;  the  fighters  and  doctors  and  nurses  ...  do 
their  work  with  fervour  and  without  bitterness"  (p.  63).  And  again 
(pp.  243-244)  after  the  long  horrors  of  three  years  of  war  "some 
of  us  throw  up  the  moral  struggle  and  go  blindly  for  pacifism; 
most  of  us  do  our  duty  as  best  we  can  and  amid  such  oceans  of 
cruelty  try  to  scatter  the  few  drops  of  personal  kindness  that  we 
can;  and  a  third  set,  almost  all  civilians,  led  partly  by  party  passion 
and  self  interest,  partly  by  this  overflow  of  angry  impulses  which 
cannot  find  vent  in  honest  fighting,  partly  by  mere  vulgarity  and 
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love  of  excitement,  dance  a  round  of  devil's  chorus  in  fury  lest  any 
calm  wisdom,  any  reasoned  judgment,  any  scrupulous  honour, 
should  still  be  allowed  a  way  in  the  future  of  England." 

Canadians  who  are  being  rushed  by  their  party  leaders  into  a 
party  election  long  after  all  rational  men  have  ceased  to  care  a 
straw  for  party  cries  and  watchwords,  will  read  that  passage 
perhaps  a  second  time;  read  it  and  wince;  it  comes  too  closely  home 
to  us.  (This  was  written  before  the  advent  or  our  Union  Govern- 
ment.) 

Or  yet  again  (p.  182)  "do  not  confuse  war  with  hatred.  The 
people  who  feel  this  spiritual  exultation  are  exactly  those  whose 
hearts  have  not  room  for  hatred.  The  soldiers  fighting  do  not 
hate;  it  is  mostly  those  who  are  somehow  baffled  and  unable  to 
help  or  are  brooding  over  personal  wrongs  that  give  way  to  hatred. " 

Professor  Murray  used  to  be  not  only  a  pro-Boer,  but  an  "  Intel- 
lectual," that  is  to  say  a  person  who  did  not  bestow  much  intelli- 
gence on  old  and  outworn  things  like  the  Christian  religion.  Here 
is  a  passage  then  with  its  own  interest  (p.  92):  "some  of  you  will 
be  orthodox  Christians  and  will  be  familiar  with  the  thought  of 
One  who  loved  you,  dying  for  you.  I  should  like  to  say  that  now 
I  seem  to  be  familiar  with  the  feeling  that  something  innocent, 
something  great,  something  that  loves  me  has  died,  and  is  dying 
for  me  daily. "  He  is  talking  of  the  young  undergraduates  of  Oxford, 
of  some  of  whom  he  had  before,  in  days  of  peace,  despaired.  Here 
in  Toronto,  professors  have  passed  through  the  same  revulsions  of 
feelings. 

One  of  the  best  chapters  is  about  that  foolish  society  called 
the  Union  of  Democratic  Control;  the  Society  that  imagines  that 
because  democracies  take  little  interest  in  foreign  war  and  spend 
themselves  instead  on  la  guerre  sociale,  on  civil  war  and  on  the 
party  battle,  and  on  all  the  rubbish  of  January  to  July  1914,  there- 
fore foreign  politics  would  be  safer  if  immediately  managed  by 
popular  debates  in  Parliament,  instead  of  being  left  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  men  of  his  type. 

Mr.  Murray  answers  that:  (1)  they  are  left  to  such  men  just 
because  every  one  knows  (except  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell)  that 
party  politics  have  no  place  in  Foreign  Policy  (p.  Ill)  and  ought 
to  have  none;  (2)  that  they  are  left  to  such  men  just  because  every 
sensible  man  wants  to  keep  the  match  box  in  the  hands  of  sober 
cautious  men  and  not  to  throw  the  matches  round  the  House  of 
Commons  for  every  fool  to  scratch,  or  accidentally  to  tread  on. 
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"I  believe  that  during  those  years  (1905-1914)  the  more  thoughtful 
part  of  the  nation  actually  preferred  not  to  be  consulted,"  because 
it  knew  how  difficult  it  was  at  the  best  for  the  Government  to  get 
along  with  Germans,  and  how  impossible  it  would  have  been  had 
every  German  insolence  been  published  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
"All  the  yellow  press  was  waiting  outside  the  door  .  .  .  they 
would  not  have  had  entirely  their  own  way,  1  quite  admit;  the 
other  side  would  have  had  its  say  also,  but  would  there  be  much 
safety  in  that?  Mr.  Shaw  would  have  rushed  to  preserve  the  peace 
with  criticisms  the  reverse  of  sedative."  (pp.  102-103.) 

The  satire  of  that  reference  to  Mr.  Shaw  is  bettered  by  a  delight- 
ful passage  on  p.  189  about  the  American  who  complained  that 
Great  Britain — though  she  never  accepted  the  Declaration  of 
London — the  House  of  Lords,  that  ancient  and  mossgrown  ob- 
stacle to  silly  and  sentimental  legislation,  successfully  vetoed  it — 
ought  yet  to  have  acted  upon  it,  just  as  a  piece  of  self-denial,  a 
self-denying  ordinance  and  a  counsel  of  perfection.  "I  can  con- 
ceive a  sort  of  visionary  like  Edward  Carpenter  arguing  that  such 
an  angelic  example  would  have  softened  the  heart  of  all  nations 
and  made  them  hasten — I  will  not  say  to  help  us  out — at  least 
to  write  us  some  most  flattering  obituary"  (p.  189). 

Mr.  Murray  is  not  generally  so  witty,  but  what  could  be  at 
once  wittier  and  juster?  The  whole  chapter  on  sea-policy  is  how- 
ever much  more  than  witty — most  informing. 

And  here  is  a  striking  passage  about  another  American  foible 
(all  this  of  course  before  America  saw  "  light. ")  "A  friend  of  mine 
stayed  last  year  in  a  summer  camp  in  the  middle  west.  One 
night  as  they  looked  over  a  moonlit  lake,  a  young  student  spoke 
thoughtfully  of  the  peacefulness  of  the  scene  and  of  the  contrast 
it  made  with  the  terrible  sufferings  of  mankind  elsewhere.  My 
friend  agreed  and  murmured  something  about  Europe.  'Lord,  I 
wasn't  thinking  of  Europe,'  said  the  young  man,  'I  was  thinking 
of  the  thunderstorms  in  Dakota.'  '  The  thunderstorms  in  Dakota 
compelled  more  thought  in  the  middle  west  till  recently  than  the 
pot  and  kettle  squabbles  and  the  dog  fights  of  effete  Europe. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  chapter  is  that  on  the  Irish  revolt. 
Professor  Murray  would  have  pardoned  Casement;  not  on  the 
plea  of  justice  but  on  grounds  of  policy,  because  every  traitor  hung 
becomes  a  new  hero  to  a  people  with  a  long  memory  of  wrongs, 
an  inexhaustible  store  of  self-pity  and  self-centredness  and  whose 
politicians  have  nursed  them  (till  lately)  on  the  bitter  wine  of 
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hatred,  as  though  hatred  ever  built  up  anything  even  a  statesman; 
but  he  recognises  the  flaws  in  such  politic  and  unjust  forgiveness. 
"Since  he  is  hanged  he  is  to  be  a  stainless  martyr;  had  he  been 
spared,  he  would  have  been  an  English  spy  who  had  got  up  the 
rising  to  give  the*  English  a  chance  of  massacring  Irishmen;  at 
the  best  he  would  have  been  let  off  because  of  his  social  position 
and  his  Protestantism.  I  heard  the  subject  discussed  myself  and 
I  know  that  these  lines  were  to  be  taken."  (p.  143.) 

The  next  paragraph  deals  with  American  sentiment  about 
Ireland.  "  I  think  that  American  opinion  in  these  grave  matters 
suffers  from  one  very  serious  weakness.  To  us  the  war  is  a  rea'ity, 
to  neutrals  it  is  largely  a  spectacle;  to  American  onlookers  an 
Irish  rising  is  a  romantic  episode.  To  us  in  our  long  death  grapple 
it  is  a  cruel  stab  in  the  back,  all  the  more  cruel  because  it  was 
provoked  by  no  oppression,  only  by  our  supposed  danger.  Our 
business  is  a  very  serious  one;  we  have  to  do  the  right  thing,  the 
wise  thing,  not  the  thing  that  will  be  most  applauded  in  the  gallery. 
American  opinion  is  generous,  generally  disinterested,  rather 
romantic;  its  gallery  is  well  situated  but  rather  distant  from  the 
real  stage.  It  likes  fine  gestures  and  brilliant  stunts.  It  likes  to 
see  the  little  chap  hit  the  big  one  and  tends  to  boo  the  big  one  if 
he  hits  back.  It  only  makes  matters  worse,  if  the  big  chap  had 
beforehand  the  name  of  being  a  generous  sort  of  fellow.  The 
gallery  will  boo  him  whenever  he  does  not  live  up  to  his  name — 
blame  him  by  all  means  if  he  cheats  or  bullies;  but  it  is  hard  to 
blame  him  very  much  because  in  a  great  danger  he  does  not  always 
spare  his  enemies." 

And  this  is  the  summing  up,  of  course,  of  an  ardent  Radical, 
a  convinced  Home-Ruler,  an  admirer  of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Redmond;  not  of  an  English  Con- 
servative, still  less  of  an  Ulster  Unionist. 

And  here  (p.  176)  is  almost  the  last  quotation;  can  the  kernel 
of  the  war  against  Germany  be  put  better? 

"Germany  is  the  country  of  specialisation;  above  all  she  has 
produced  the  specialised  soldier;  not  the  human  soldier,  the  Chris- 
tian soldier,  the  chivalrous  soldier,  but  the  soldier  who  is  trained 
.to  be  a  soldier  and  nothing  else ;  to  disregard  all  the  rest  of  human 
relations  to  see  all  his  country's  neighbours  merely  as  enemies  to 
be  duped  and  conquered,  to  treat  all  life  according  to  some  system 
of  perverted  biology  as  a  mere  struggle  of  force  and  fraud.  They 
have  created  this  type  of  soldier,  able,  concentrated,  conscienceless 
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and  remorseless  and  then — what  no  other  people  in  the  world 
has  done — they  have  given  the  nation  over  to  his  guidance.  Of 
course  we  all  have  armies,  we  all  have  experts  and  strategists, 
but  with  the  rest  of  us  the  soldier  is  the  last  resort,  like  the  execu- 
tioner. We  call  him  up  when  all  other  means  have  failed.  But  in 
Germany  the  soldier  is  always  present.  He  is  behind  the  diplo- 
matist; behind  the  educator;  behind  the  preacher;  he  is  behind 
the  philosopher  in  his  study  and  the  man  of  science  in  his  labora- 
tory; always  present  and  always  in  authority.  In  other  nations 
the  sword  is  the  servant  of  the  public  welfare,  a  savage  servant 
never  used  but  in  the  last  necessity.  In  Germany  all  the  resources 
of  the  nation  are  the  servants  of  the  sword." 

But  Professor  Murray  is  best  known  as  the  translator  of  Greek 
tragedies.  Here  is  a  closing  passage  (of  his  book  and  of  this  notice) 
full  of  the  spirit  of  fatalism  and  of  Greek  tragedy,  full  of  the  sense 
of  human  impotence  to  foresee  or  avert  the  results  of  human  in- 
solence; ("the  doer  suffers.")  "The  women  and  old  men  at  home 
may  hate  the  enemy;  hate  is  an  emotion  which  grows  when  you 
cannot  give  vent  to  normal  anger ;  but  the  soldier  has  given  more 
vent  to  his  anger  than  he  ever  needed ;  he  has  often  more  sympathy 
than  hate  for  the  man  in  the  trenches  opposite,  labouring  miser- 
ably in  the  same  wind  and  snow,  caught  in  the  same  bewildering 
net,  deafened  by  the  same  monstrous  noises  and  torn  by  the  same 
shreds  of  iron 

"Mercy  has  not  passed  out  of  the  world  nor  yet  justice.  All 
the  cruel  deeds,  all  the  killing  and  maiming  that  is  done  day  by 
day  and  night  by  night  over  most  of  Europe  are  not  the  real  will, 
nor  the  real  free  actions  of  any  man;  it  is  all  a  thing  that  has 
happened.  Who  among  men  ever  wished  for  this  war?  We  know 
that  our  own  statesmen  strained  every  nerve  to  prevent  it.  The 
soldiers  fighting  never  wished  it  nor  yet  the  nations  behind  the 
soldiers;  no  one  wished  it;  not  the  great  criminals  and  semi-maniacs 
in  Germany  and  Austria  who  brought  it  about,  not  even  they 
wished  for  this."  (" Ich  habe  dieses  nicht  gewollt. ")  "What  they 
washed  was  wicked  enough,  heaven  help  them;  when  they  dreamed 
of  their  triumphal  march  on  Paris  and  the  rest  of  the  frischer 
frohlicher  Krieg,  the  fresh  and  joyous  war,  but  they  never  wished 
for  this  that  has  come.  They  thought  it  would  be  quite  different. 
They  are  staring  aghast  like  Frankenstein  at  the  monster  they 
have  created.  The  man  who  would  prolong  the  war  one  day 
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longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  the  right,  if 
there  be  such  a  man,  is  if  possible  more  wicked  than  the  wretches 
who  caused  the  war,  because  he  will  know  what  he  is  doing  and 
they  did  not.  Yet  neither  must  we  wish  to  end  it  a  day  sooner. 
We  made  our  choice  and  we  are  paying  the  price  that  we  agreed 
to  pay.  All  these  deaths,  all  these  broken  hearts  we  agreed  to 
them  beforehand.  We  agreed  to  pay  this  price  in  order  that  the 
idea  of  Public  Right  shouldn't  be  swept  out  of  existence,  that  the 
free  peoples  of  Europe  should  remain  free — in  some  such  cause  as 
that  we  will  endure  to  any  limit",  (pp.  253-255). 

MAURICE  HUTTON. 

Bandar's  Simplified  Russian  Method,  by  D.  BONDAR  and  A.  CALVERT 
of  Manchester.    Effingham  Wilson,  54  Threadneedle  Street, 
London,  1915. 
Bandar's  Russian  Readers,  No.  I,  No.  2,  No.  j,  by  D.  BONDAR, 

published  by  E.  Wilson,  1915  and  1916. 

If  there  is  anyone  amongst  the  readers  of  THE  MONTHLY  who 
is  looking  for  beginners'  books  in  Russian  he  may  safely  try  these 
by  Bondar.  They  are  such  as  one  commencing  the  study  of  the 
language  can  really  work  with.  Not  that  they  are  perfect.  But 
what  book  is,  particularly  one  for  beginners?  Some  of  the  faults 
of  the  Method  are  too  great  haste  in  introducing  new  words,  lack 
of  alphabetical  order  in  the  lists  at  the  head  of  the  lessons,  antici- 
pating new  points  in  the  exercises  and  above  all  unscientific  and 
sometimes  unintelligible  remarks  on  pronunciation.  One  would 
hardly  believe  that  in  1911  a  man  could  seriously  say  that  a  con- 
sonant has  "a  strong  and  dry  sound"  and  that  another  has  "a 
soft  and  liquid  sound."  Some  men  have  not  yet  been  spoiled  with 
too  much  scientific  phonetics!  But  in  spite  of  all  defects  one  can 
get  a  start  in  Russian  from  the  book  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
The  Readers  are  useful,  handy  books  from  which  one  may  get 
an  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  three  great  Russian  writers, 
Pushkin,  Chekhoff  and  Tolstoy.  The  notes  are  good,  if  a  little 
meagre.  The  vocabularies  have  too  many  gaps.  On  the  whole, 
however,  Bondar's  books  can  be  recommended  to  serious  people 
wishing  to  make  a  beginning  in  Russian.  J.  S. 

A  Brief  Grammar  of  the  Portuguese  Language,  by  JOHN  C.  BRANNER, 
President  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University.  Third  edition, 
New  York.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1915. 
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lit  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  such  a  clear,  useful,  well-printed 
Portuguese  grammar  as  this  one  is.  The  exercises  are  good  and 
the  extracts  for  reading  at  the  end  of  the  book  are  well  chosen. 
The  chief  defect  of  the  Grammar  is  its  weakness  in  discussing 
pronunciation.  One  is  surprised  at  this  date  to  find  such  a  para- 
graph as  that  on  Nasal  Sounds  (p.  7),  where  we  are  told,  for  instance, 
that  certain  "words  are  pronounced  as  if  they  ended  with  an 
English  ng  in  which  the  g  is  not  heard."  One  would  be  glad,  too, 
if  one  were  never  to  hear  any  more  such  statements  as  that  made 
on  p.  2  of  the  introduction,  that  Portuguese  of  all  the  Latin  tongues 
most  closely  resembles  Latin.  Still,  the  Grammar  is  to  be  recom- 
mended as  a  practical  manual  for  beginners,  and  it  was  much 
needed.  J.  S. 

La  Science  Franqaise.    2  vols.    Paris:  Larousse,  1915. 

The  Frenchman's  instinct  for  propaganda  and  his  gift  for 
orderly  exposition  of  a  complicated  subject  were  never  more 
happily  inspired  than  when  they  combined  to  produce  these 
useful  and  timely  volumes.  They  should  be  translated  into  English 
under  the  title  "France's  Contribution  to  Science  and  Scholarship'' 
(for  "science"  is  used  in  its  comprehensive  French  sense)  and  be 
read  and  inwardly  digested  by  those  who  are  still  dupes  of  the 
ante-bellum  theory  that  there  is  a  necessary  antinomy  between 
art  and  science  and  that,  therefore,  the  artistic  Frenchman  can 
never,  in  the  sober  task  of  research,  equal  the  scientific  German. 
M.  Lucien  Poincare  deals  with  this  tenacious  illusion  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  his  introduction:  "French  scholarship  adopts  the 
principal  of  selection,  it  distinguishes  in  the  fruits  that  it  picks 
between  the  good  and  the  bad;  it  does  not  dwell  heavily  on  the 
useless  demonstration  of  useless  things  but  goes  straight  to  the 
essential  point.  The  French  scholar  is  as  well  able  as  any  one  else 
to  accumulate  facts,  to  catalogue  them,  to  combine  them;  but 
he  cannot  remain  satisfied  with  such  a  chore,  and  insists  on  sepa- 
rating from  the  dross  the  gold  ore  ready  for  shaping,  and,  by  a 
skilful  presentation,  he  brings  out  its  full  value.  The  qualities 
of  French  scholarship  are  too  evident  ever  to  have  been  questioned, 
and  even  those  who  grudge  it  its  fame  are  ready  to  grant  its  sim- 
plicity and  its  limpidity;  but  sometimes  these  praises  concealed 
indirect  criticisms.  The  impression  was  conveyed  that  its  elegance 
was  a  weakness,  that  its  beautiful  simplicity  resulted  from  a  certain 
poverty.  But  is  its  care  for  form  really  the  sign  that  it  is  not 
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sufficiently  concerned  with  its  matter?  On  the  contrary  it  seems  as 
if  this  imperious  craving  to  escape  from  vagueness  and  to  achieve 
a  clear  and  precise  exposition  involves  the  necessity  of  entering 
profoundly  into  one's  subject  in  order  to  establish  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  the  building  one  wishes  to  erect. "  Would  that  this  passage 
could  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  over  the  portals  of  every 
Graduate  School! 

The  volumes  had  their  origin  in  the  exhibit  of  French  books  in 
all  departments  of  knowledge  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present, 
which  was  the  form  taken  by  France's  participation  in  the  San 
Francisco  Exposition.  The  pamphlets  which  accompanied  each 
department  of  this  exhibit,  setting  forth  in  a  brief  notice  the  con- 
tribution made  by  French  thought  to  the  corresponding  subject 
and  including  a  bibliography,  were  put  at  the  disposal  of  visitors 
interested  in  the  given  subjects.  These  pamphlets,  collected  and 
arranged  in  a  logical  order,  constitute  the  two  volumes  of  "La 
Science  Franc,aise."  The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  what  in  English 
we  understand  more  narrowly  by  "science"  and  also  to  Philosophy, 
Sociology  and  Education;  the  second  volume  covers  what  we 
usually  call  "  The  Humanities."  Each  article  is  signed  by  one 
of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  subject;  among  the  contributors 
are  Bergson,  de  Margerie,  Maspero,  Croiset,  Lanson,  Gide.  Besides 
the  bibliographies  noted  above,  there  are  numerous  portraits. 

The  volumes  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  our  library  of 
books  of  reference.  But  they  are  kept  from  being  merely  that 
by  the  spirit  that  pervades  them,  the  spirit  of  humane  scholarship. 
It  comes  out  in  the  passage  from  the  introduction  quoted  above; 
and  it  reappears  in  the  following  from  Professor  Legouis'  article 
on  English  studies  in  France:  "  Most  of  the  doctoral  theses  devoted 
to  English  literature  which  have  appeared  in  France  strive  first 
of  all  to  be  accurate  and  informed  to  a  degree  that  will  satisfy 
the  severest  scholarship.  But  they  do  not  stop  there;  their  aspi- 
ration is  twofold,  to  get  a  grasp  of  life  and  to  be  harmonious  and 
artistic  constructions.  Being  for  the  most  part  monographs  on 
writers,  they  usually  keep  the  study  of  an  author's  life  and  that 
of  his  work  abreast.  Their  method  is  psychological  analysis  and 
their  object  the  discovery  of  a  personality." 

Professor  Legouis'  remarks  on  the  secondary  thesis  and  its 
relation  to  the  main  one  in  the  French  doctoral  requirements 
may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  are  preparing  curricula  for  Graduate 
Schools.  "The  examination  for  the  doctorate  of  letters  requires 
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two  theses,  one  the  main  one  and  the  other  secondary.  The  latter 
up  to  1900  had  to  be  written  in  Latin.  Even  in  this  form,  the 
secondary  thesis  already  tended  to  take  on  the  character  of  a  piece 
of  philological  research  or  of  erudite  work  in  general.  Since  Latin 
ceased  to  be  obligatory,  the  secondary  thesis  which  may  be  written 
either  in  French  or  English,  has  maintained  its  erudite,  specialised 
character.  But,  above  all,  it  has  tended  to  become  an  annex  of 
the  main  thesis,  relieving  the  latter  of  a  mass  of  technical  matter 
which  would  have  made  it  heavy,  but  at  the  same  time  lending 
it  the  support  of  its  own  research  on  a  particular  point. " 

The  thesis-system  described  by  Professor  Legouis  may  be 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  work  of  some  well-known  French 
scholars  in  English  literature: 

Castelain.  Main  thesis — -Ben  Jonson.  Secondary  thesis — A 
critical  edition  of  Ben  Jonson1  s  Discoveries. 

Wolff.  Main  thesis — John  Keats.  Secondary  thesis — An  Essay 
on  K eats' s  treatment  of  Rhythm  and  Verse. 

Feuillerat.  Main  thesis — John  Lily.  Secondary  thesis — Le 
Bureau  des  Menus-Plaisirs  (Office  of  the  Revels)  et  la  mise  en 
scene  a  la  cour  d 'Elisabeth,  etc. 

Professor  Legouis  continues :  "This  distribution  of  the  work  into 
two  theses,  the  one  literary,  the  other  technical,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  marked  features  of  the  literary  doctorate  during  the  last  few 
years.  But  the  very  words  which  are  used  to  designate  the  two 
theses,  the  literary  thesis  being  the  main  one,  and  the  technical  thesis 
being  the  secondary  one,  indicate  clearly  the  hierarchy  of  the  types 
as  conceived  by  the  French  mind,  and  assert  its  national  inde- 
pendence in  the  face  of  the  Germanic  formula  which,  at  one  moment, 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  impose  itself  on  the  universities  of  a  great 
part  of  the  world.  The  German  theses  almost  all  correspond  to 
those  that  we  call  secondary." 

A.  F.  BRUCE  CLARK. 


POEMS 

VIMY  RIDGE 
The  hour  was  near  for  starting 

Ere  Vimy's  Ridge  was  won 
And  we  said  "Good  Luck"  at  parting 

As  we  had  often  done 

For  folly,  sport  or  fun. 
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For  love  and  pride  and  passion 
With  speech  accord  but  ill, 

And  had  we  known  the  fashion 
Of  words,  to  speak  our  fill 
We  had  been  speaking  still. 

All  dreams  men  strive  and  sigh  for 
Or  lose  beyond  recall, 

The  things  men  live  and  die  for 
The  great  things  and  the  small 
Our  "Good  Luck"  meant  them  all. 

To  each  his  dear  ambition 
As  unto  each  seems  best, 

Love's  crown  or  fate's  fruition, 
The  fame,  the  medalled  breast, 
And  to  the  dead  their  rest. 

C.  Fox  SMITH. 


irav  rb  ffrparev^  cop/zaro  oauv  TLS  TreTretparat* 

PijvaL  TToXe/u/ccos'  yd'  oa    av  TLS 

'crvv  TVXV,  Tras  97paro*  oaa  if/vxijs 
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"Prosit"  ait  miles  iam  iamque  abiturus  in  arma, 
Viminia  cupiens  strenuus  arce  poti  ; 

"Prosit"  enim  vox  est  sua  cuique,  et  quicquid  in  ore  est, 
Nugae  nugantis,  desipientis  amor. 

Nil  valet  eloquium,  si  quis  maiora  cupivit, 

Sive  superba  velit  culmina,  seu  quis  amet; 

Nee  si  totus  erit  verba  ille,  loquique  perenne 

Nee  cessare  potest,  plus  valet  eloquium. 
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Quicquid  agit,  quicquid  desperat  posse  potiri, 

Speratve  in  melius,  somnia  si  qua  fovet, 

Quicquid  emit  vitae  studio  mortisve  periclo, 

Magna  aeque  minimis,  omnia  "Prosit"  habet. 

Cuique  suum  cordi  est  aliquid,  sua  cuique  cupido  est, 
Quisque  quidem  credit  se  bona  nosse  sibi ; 

Seu  sit  amor  seu  sint  insignia  militis  arma, 

Stat  minimum  saltern,  morte,  quiete,  frui. 

MAURICE  HUTTON  . 


These  lines  and  the  following  fragments  were  found  among  the 
papers  left  by  Lieut.  Leo  Buchanan,  B.A.,  LL.B.  They  were 
written  in  England  shortly  before  he  crossed  to  France.  A  few 
weeks  later  he  was  killed  in  action  at  St.  Eloi  on  April  19th,  1916. 

A  moment  now  to  say  "good-bye," 
The  bugles  fling  their  piercing  cry ; 
"Fall  in,  fall  in,"  a  thousand  feet, 
Tramp  to  their  places  in  the  street. 

A  moment  fleet  as  flash  of  swords, 
Time  for  a  dozen  gasping  words — 
Yet  I  shall  live  it  o'er  and  o'er, 
In  silent  watch  and  battle  roar. 

Give  me  your  hand — and  may  I  choose, 
A  guerdon  for  the  things  I  lose; 
'Twould  be,  that  from  your  inmost  heart, 
My  image  may  not  quite  depart. 

So  when  in  storm,  and  dark  and  cold, 
A  thousand  leagues  away  we  hold 
Our  solemn  watch  in  pits  of  dread, 
Where  lie  entombed  the  myriad  dead, 

That  I  may  hold  a  solemn  faith, 
That  when  across  your  eyes,  a  wraith, 
My  face  appears,  a  shade  of  fear, 
Brings  to  your  eyes  an  unshed  tear. 
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That  when  they  tell  a  thousand  tales 
Of  war,  your  cheek  a  little  pales, 
And  that  you  scan  with  pause  of  breath, 
The  narrow  print  of  deeds  and  death, 

For  me,  and  if  my  name  is  there, 
And  you  should  find  a  record  fair, 
That  you  will  pause  and  turn  aside, 
And  know  a  more  than  foolish  pride. 

Some  day  you'll  hear  the  thrilling  strain, 
"Fall  in,"  for  those  who  come  again. 
If  I  am  left  on  Flander's  coast, 
For  me  in  echo,  the  "Last  Post." 

The  moment's  past,  again  good-bye, 
The  bugles  fling  their  piercing  cry, 
"jFall  in,  Fall  in,"  a  thousand  feet, 
Tramp  to  their  places  in  the  street. 
Risboro,  England,  Jan.  14,  1916. 


What,  shall  a  vain  and  loudly  vaunting  foe 
To  us  the  gage  of  dreadful  battle  throw? 
Our  cannon  make  reply. 

And  be  the  grass  our  winding  sheets, 
We  by  God's  help  can  die. 

O  Canada,  no  foe  with  bloody  hand 
Shall  live  to  desecrate  our  land. 

O  Canada,  our  mighty  Mother  rise, 

Shake  out  thy  glorious  banner  to  the  skies, 

And  call  to  thee  thy  children  free, 

Scattered  from  sea  to  sea, 

Thy  hour  of  need  thy  sons  shall  heed, 

The  children  of  the  free, 

From  mount  and  plain,  from  oceans  twain, 

They  rise  to  answer  thee. 
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The    President   of   the    University   and    the 

memberS  °f  the  FaCulty  Union  held  an  in' 
of  the  University        formal  reception  on   Friday,   October   12th, 

for   members   of   the   University   who   have 

recently  returned  from  Active  Service  overseas.  Among  the 
members  of  the  Staff  present  were :  Sir  Robert  Falconer;  Dr.  R.  A. 
Reeve,  former  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine;  Professor  Baker, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts;  Professor  Ellis,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science;  Professor  Hutton,  Principal  of  University 
College;  Professors  Keys,  Hume,  Cameron,  Allan,  Fields,  Beatty, 
Buchanan,  Jeanneret,  Smith,  Lipari;  also  Lt.-Col.  Massey  and 
Major  Needier,  Capt.  Wallace  and  Lieut.  Jamieson  of  the  Univer- 
sity Overseas  Training  Company.  The  Students'  Council  was 
represented  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Grant,  Secretary,  and  R.  At  Sampson, 
Editor  of  Varsity. 

The  returned  members  of  the  University  were:  Lt.-Col.  E.  S. 
Ryerson,  formerly  of  No.  4  Gen.  Hosp.,  now  A.D.M.S.  for  this 
Military  District;  Major  D.  H.  Storms  (M.C.),  C.F.A.;  Capt.  G. 
Gallic,  C.A.M.C.,  formerly  of  No.  4  Gen.  Hosp.;  Capt.  G.  M. 
Brock,  C.A.M.C.,  of  No.  10  Sta.  Hosp.;  Capt.  P.  Goforth,  17th 
Bn.;  Capt.  W.  B.  Caswell,  Chaplain  Service;  Capt.  C.  S.  Oke, 
Chaplain  Service;  Lieut.  N.  Parkinson,  C.F.A.;  Lieut.  C.  S.  L. 
Hertzberg  (M.C.),  C.E.;  Lieut.  N  J.  Blcknell,  24th  Bn.;  Lieut. 
G.  M.  Eraser,  1st  Bn.;  Lieut.  R.  A.  Fraser,  C.E,;  Lieut.  R.  S. 
Stone,  R.F.C. ;  Lieut.  J.  B.  Allen,  58th  Bn. ;  Lieut.  T.  K.  Creighton, 
75th  Bn.;  Lieut.  M.  B.  Watson,  R.E.  and  R.F.C.;  Lieut.  F.  H. 
McCallum,  75th  Bn.;  Sec.  Lieut.  S.  D.  Gardiner,  K.R.R.  and 
R.F.C. ;  Sec.  Lieut.  H.  C.  Buchanan,  E.  Surrey  Regt.;  Sergt.  D. 
W.  G.  Murray,  C.F.A.;  Sergt.  J.  S.  Battley,  C.A.M.C.;  Sergt. 
W.  D.  S.  Cross,  C.A.M.C.;  Cpl.  A.  R.  Mendizabal  (D.C.M.), 
C.F,A.;  L-Cpl.  W.  L,  D.  Carnie  (M.M.),  58th  Bn.;  Pte.  J.  E. 
McGillivray  (M.M.),  C.A.M.C.;  Pte.  F.  Zwich,  C.A.M.C.;  Dr.  J. 
A.  Dickson,  C.F.A.;  Pte.  G.  C.  Ellis,  P.P.C.L.I.;  Pte.  E.  R. 
Barton,  P.P.C.L.I.;  Pte.  W.  F.  Gregory,  P.P.C.L.I.;  Gnr.  D.  M. 
Masson,  C.F.A.;  Gnr.  K.  J.  Crocker,  C.F.A.;  Pte.  A.  W.  Switzer, 
58th  Bn.;  Gnr.  G.  H.  Ramsey,  C.F.A.;  Gnr.  J.  L.  Cavanagh, 
C.F.A. ;  Pte.  M.  B.  Wellwood,  3rd  Bn. ;  Pte.  R.  C.  Shaver,  C.A.M.C. ; 
Pte.  D.  G.  Wilson,  C.A.M.C. 

[75] 
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Of  these  some  are  home  on  leave;  many  have  been  disabled  by 
wounds  or  illness  from  further  service  overseas,  and  most  of  the 
undergraduates  among  them  have  returned  to  College  to  complete 
their  courses. 

These  gatherings  will  be  held  three  or  four  times  during  the 
Session.  Notice  will  be  given  in  the  Press,  and  any  returned  mem- 
ber of  the  University  who  has  not  received  a  personal  invitation 
is  asked  to  accept  such  notification  and  to  pass  it  on  to  others 
whom  it  may  concern. 

Additional  The   Board  of  Governors  has  granted  leave 

Appointments,  of  absence  for  military  or  other  service  in 

connection  with   the   war   to   the   following 
members  of  the  staff: 

Professor  J.  C.  McLennan— for  the  Session  1917-18. 
D.  J.  Thomson— for  the  Session  1917-18. 
Professor  W.  N.  Millar — from  1st  September,  1917. 
%Drs.-T.  B.  Richardson,  A.  S.  Moorhead — indefinite  leave. 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 
FOR  1917-18. 

Physics: — Demonstrator,  D.  A.  Keys. 

Assistant  Demonstrators:  Miss  E.  L.  Bishop,  Miss  A.  W.  Foster, 
D.  S.  Fuller,  S.  McLean,  R.  V.  Zumstein. 

Astro-Physics: — Assistants:  F.    L.    Blake,    J.    P.    Henderson, 
B.  Sadowski,  N.  E.  Sheppard. 

Chemistry: — Assistant,  M.  E.  Smith. 

Bio-Chemistry: — Assistant,  Miss  C.  F.  Fraser. 

Fellow,  Miss  Agnes  Muldrew. 

Physjpjogy: — Temporary    Lecturer    (Easter    Term),    Miss    W. 
Cullis. 

Lecturer,  P.  M.  O'Sullivan. 

Fellows:  Mrs.  W,  K.  Fraser,  L.  G.  Kilborn. 

Biology: — Preparator,  Miss  D.  Fraser. 

Botany: — Demonstrator,  Miss  J.  McFarlane. 

Assistant,  A.  W.  McCallum. 

Philosophy  and  Psychology: — Assistant  in  Psychological  Labora- 
tory, Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks. 

Latin: — Lecturer,  W.  D.  Woodhead. 

French: — Lecturer,  H.  S.  McKellar. 

English: — Temporary  Assistant,  Miss  M.  Wrong. 
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FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 
FOR  1917-18. 

Laboratory  Assistant  to  do  special  work  in  Pathology,  Miss  M. 
Wessels. 

Anatomy: — Acting  Demonstrator  in  charge  of  Dental  Anatomy, 
Dr.  T.  A.  Robinson. 

Assistants:  Drs.  C.  J.  Copp,  N.  D.  Frawley,  R.  E.  Gaby,* 
T.  R.  Hanley,  E.  R.  Hooper,  J.  E.  L.  Keyes,  J.  H.  McPhedran,* 
C.  B.  Parker,  G.  R.  Philp,*  W.  F.  Plewes,  J.  X.  Robert,  F.  R.  Scott, 
Wallace  A.  Scott,*  F.  W.  Weston,  G.  E.  Wilson.* 


FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE. 
FOR  1917-18. 

Electro  -Chemistry: — Demonstrator,  W.  G.  Birrell  (vice  F.  Olsen, 
resigned). 

Architecture: — Instructor  in   Architectural   Design    (substitute 
for  Prof.  McConnel  on  active  service),  John  M.  Lyle. 

Lecturer,  H.  H.  Madill.* 

Instructor  (substitute  for  H.  H.  Madill) — A.  S.  Mathers. 

Instructor  in  Modelling,  J.  L.  Banks. 

Instructor  in  Freehand  Drawing,  C.  W.  Jefferys. 

Drawing: — Demonstrators:  O.  Margison,  F.  E.  Watson. 


FACULTY  OF  HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE. 

FOR  1917-18. 

Lecturer,  Miss  Zada  E.  Herrick  (this  appointment  cancelling 
previous  one  as  Instructor). 
Instructor,  Miss  Helen  Scott. 


FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION. 

Instructor  in  University  Schools,  H.  B.  KSlgour  (vice  D.  J.  Gray, 
resigned — substitute  for  G.  N.  Bramfitt  on  active  service). 


Substitute  Instructor  in  Music,  A.  T.  Cringan. 
Supervisors  of  Practice-Teaching:  in  High  Schools,  John  Jeffries; 
in  Public  Schools,  Neil  MacDonald. 

Instructor  in  Household  Science,  Miss  L.  L.  Ockley. 

Special  Instructor  in  Household  Science,  Miss  Isabel  Sutherland. 

*On  Active  Service.- 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Ridge  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the  Library 
for  one  year  from  1st  October,  1917,  vice  Miss  Madge  Murphy, 
resigned. 

Miss  R.  Margaret  Grier  has  been  appointed  stenographer  in  the 
University  Extension  Office. 

Miss  Margaret  Wrong — title  of  position  changed  from  "Lady 
Resident"  to  "Resident  Head*  of  University  College  Women's 
Union. 

Opening  of  the  The  Connaught  Laboratories  and  the  fifty 

Laboratories  acre  farm  which  Col°nel  Albert  Gooderham 

at  the  University  has  so  generously  provided  in  order  that 
Farm  research  in  Preventive  Medicine  and  the 

preparation  of  serums  and  vaccines  may  be  carried  on,  were  for- 
mally presented  to  the  University  by  Colonel  Gooderham  on 
October  25th;  and  at  the  same  time  officially  opened  by  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  General. 

The  occasion  was  an  unusual  one  and  was  especially  significant 
in  that  the  establishment  of  the  first  research  foundation  in  Pre- 
ventive Medicine  was  announced  by  Sir  William  Hearst.  On 
behalf  of  the  Provincial  Government,  the  Premier  stated  that 
seve,nty-five  thousand  dollars  was  to  be  voted  at  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature  to  endow  research  in  Preventive  Medicine  in 
the  new  laboratories.  The  income  from  which  will  be  devoted 
entirely  to  research,  since  the  laboratories  themselves  are  entirely 
self-supporting.  I*t  was  also  announced  that  a  sum  of  approxi- 
mately twenty-five  thousand  dollars  from  another  source  is  avail- 
able and  that  the  income  derived  from  this  too  will  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  Thus  the  foundation  at  the  outset  amounts 
to  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Research  work  will  be  undertaken  to  endeavour  to  provide 
means  whe'reby  the  incidence  of  and  the  mortality  from  com- 
municable diseases,  may  be  lessened.  The  work  at  present  being 
done  on  similar  foundations  at  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris,  the 
Lister  Institute  in  London  and  the  Rockefeller  Institute  in  New 
York  will  serve  as  a  model. 

The  opening'itself  was  a  very  simple  ceremony.  The  presenta- 
tion speech  by  Colonel  Gooderham,  acceptance  on  behalf  of  the 
University  by  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  the  speech  of  His  Excellency 
declaring  the  laboratories  open,  the  important  announcement  of 
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Sir  William  Hearst  and  a  word  from  President  Falconer  constituted 
the  programme  of  the  formal  part  of  the  opening.  Subsequently 
a  moving-picture  film  was  shown  illustrating  phases  of  the  work 
carried  on  in  the  laboratories,  this  was  followed  by  a  tour  of  in- 
spection of  the  buildings  where  the  various  products  of  the  depart- 
ment were  shown,  and  finally  tea  was  served.  Adequate  transporta- 
tion and  other  facilities  were  provided.  The  guesf£  included,  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Members  of  the  Provincial  Government,  the  Board 
of  Governors,  the  Bishop  of  Toronto,  representatives  of  neigh- 
bouring Universities,  representatives  also  of  various  interested 
Government  departments  both  Federal  and  Provincial,  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  of  the  staff  of  the  University  and  friends 
generally  of  the  new  Laboratories. 

In  the  evening  in  Convocation  Hall,  before  a  very  distinguished 
gathering,  Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  Director  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
for  Medical  Research,  New  York,  delivered  an  extremely  interest- 
ing and  able  lecture  on  the  War  Activities  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute.  Dr.  Flexner  pointed  out  some  of  the  important  con- 
tributions to  science  which  members  of  the  Institute  have  made 
and  are  making,  having  especially  in  mind  those  of  very  great 
value  in  war-work  in  the  saving  of  lives  and  in  the  minimising  of 
resultant  disabilities.  The  University  was  extremely  fortunate 
in  having  Dr.  Flexner  on  this  occasion  as  a  lecturer.  A  very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  was  moved 
by  Dr.  C.  K.  Clarke  and  seconded  by  Major  J.  G.  Fitzgerald. 

J.G.F. 


PERSONALS  Major    Eugene    W.    Stern    (S.P.S. 

t    £  t-L  1884)  has  gone  to  France  to  take  charge 

An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  . 

Alumni  Association  is  to  keep  a  card  of  bndge  construction  and  lughways 

register  of  the  graduates  of  the  University  over   some   3,000   men.     He   is   with 

of  Toronto  in  all  the  faculties.    It  is  very  Engineer     Officers,     Reserve     Corps, 

desirable  that  the  information  about  the  American  Expeditionary  Force. 
graduates  should  be  of  the  most  recent 

date  possible     The  Editor  will  therefore  David  Thomson,  B.A.  '92,  Professor 

be  greatly  obliged  tf  the  Alumnt  will  send  ,T     .    .      .     TT  .        .        ' ...    ,  . 

in  items  of  news  concerning  themselves  °f  Latin  m  the  University  of  Washing- 

or  their  fellow- graduates.     The  inform-  ton,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  succeeded  the 

ation  thus  supplied  will  be  published  in  late  Dr.  Arthur  Sewell  Haggett  as  Dean 

"  The  Monthly  ",  and  will  also  be  entered  of  the  Coll       of  Liberal  Arts 
on  the  card  register. 
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A.  W.  Hendrick,  B.A.  '97,  has 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nevada,  at  Reno,  Nevada,  and 
is  connected  with  the  new  Federal  Loan 
Bank  at  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Norman  F.  Coleman,  B.A.  '00, 
Professor  of  English  literature  at  Reed 
College,  Portland,  Oregon,  has  been 
given  indefinite  leave  of  absence  to 
direct  the  Y.M.C.A.  educational  work 
at  Camp  Lewis,  State  of  Washington. 
Forty  thousand  men  of  the  national 
army  are  in  training  at  Camp  Lewis. 

Colin  V.  Dyment,  B.A.  '00,  Professor 
of  Journalism  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Journalism  in  the  University 
of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was 
director  of  courses  in  journalism  at  the 
University  of  California  this  summer, 
Professor  Dyment  is  assistant  to  the 
chairman  of  the  State  Council  of  De- 
fense in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Marriages 

BOVAIRD — LAIRD — On  July  25,  1917, 
at  St.  Paul's  Presbyterian  Manse, 
Toronto,  James  Bovaird,  B.V.Sc.  '15, 
to  Miss  Irma  Laird  of  Norval. 

BUNTON— PINEL— The  wedding  took 
place  at  Danville,  Quebec,  of  George 
W.  Bunton,  B.A.,  of  Port  Hope  to 
Miss  Hattie  Louise  Pinel,  B.A.  (V.) 
'08. 

CHESTER— PIERCE — The  wedding  took 
place  at  Delta,  of  the  Rev.  E.  A. 
Chester,  B.A.  (V.)  '12,  B.D.,  to  Miss 
Sara  Pierce,  B.A. 

COISH— COOK — On  June  20,  1917,  at 
Humber  Bay,  Rev.  E.  P.  Coish, 
B.A.  (V.)  '15,  to  Miss  Mabel  M. 
Cook  of  Newfoundland. 

DAYIDGE — STONEHOUSE — The  wedding 
took  place  at  Weston,  of  Rev.  Ernest 
Davidge,  B.A.  (V.)  '12,  to  Miss 
Gertrude  Stonehouse. 

EAGLES— BOETTINGER — In  June,  1917, 
at  Toronto,  William  Earl  Eagles, 
Phm.B.  '16,  to  Miss  Norma  Eliza- 
beth Boettinger  of  Toronto. 


HAYWOOD— HAND— In  July,  1917,  at 
All  Saints'  Church,  Toronto,  Major 
A.  K.  Haywood,  M.B.  '08,  to  Miss 
Florence  Gwendoline  Hand. 

JAMES— WILLIAMS— On  July  18,  1917, 
at  St.  Thomas,  Rev.  P.  E.  James, 
M.A.  (V.)  '16,  to  Miss  Zella  Easter 
Williams. 

KIRBY — BURNS — On  October  31,  1917, 
at  21  Simpson  Ave.,  Toronto,  Lance- 
Corporal  Luther  H.  Kirby,  C.O.T.C., 
B.A.  (V.)  '10,  to  Miss  Olive  Evelyn 
Burns. 

LYE— KIRBY — On  October  17,  1917, 
at  Ottawa,  Ossian  Gardiner  Lye, 
B.A.Sc.  '14,  of  Toronto,  to  Miss 
Florence  Hilda  Kirby. 

Me  KAY— DAVISON— On  October  24, 
1917,  at  Unionville,  Charles  Reginald 
McKay,  M.B.  '08,  to  Miss  Eleanor 
Gilmore  Davison. 

POTTS — JONES — On  November  1,  1917, 
at  St.  Thomas  Church,  Toronto,  Rev. 
Jerrald  Potts,  M.A.  (T.)  '08,  to  Miss 
Marguerite  Jones. 

ROBERTSON — IVEY — In  October,  at 
London,  Major  David  Edwin  Robert- 
son, M.B.  '07,  of  Toronto,  to  Miss 
Pauline  Amelia  Ivey. 

SEA  BORNE— MAC  DONALD  —  On  No- 
vember 3,  1917,  at  Bloomfield,  Rolfe 
Lester  Seaborne,  B.A.Sc.  '16,  to 
Miss  Muriel  D.  MacDonald,  B.A. 
'14. 

Deaths 

CARMAN — At  his  residence  42  Murray 
Street,  Toronto,  on  November  3, 
1917,  Rev.  Albert  Carman,  B.A.  '55, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  General  Superintendent 
Emeritus  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
Canada. 

McRuER — At  Denver,  Colorado,  on 
October  31,  1917,  J.  M.  McRuer, 
M.B.  '07. 
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KILLED  IN  ACTION  OR  DIED  ON  SERVICE. 

Lieutenant  Norman  Howard  Pawley,  M.C.;  B.S.A.,  1915 

(in  April  1917). 

Lieutenant  Richard  Alfred  Ireland;  M.B.,  1911. 
Lieutenant  William  Tully  Wilson;  University  and  Knox 

Colleges,  1918. 

lieutenant  William  Harvey  Aggett;  Applied  Science,  1917. 
Private  Frederick  Stanley  Albright;  B.A.,  Victoria  College, 

1908. 

Lieutenant  Percy  Louis  Barber;  Education,  1915. 
Captain  Richard  Austin  Brown,  M.C.;  University  College, 

1918. 

Gunner  James  Ronald  Chapman;  B.A.Sc.,  1916. 
Gunner  Hugh  Reid  Kay;  B.A.,  University  and  Knox  Col- 
leges, 1916. 

Gunner  Francis  Vivian  Morton;  University  College,  1917. 
Sapper  Charles  Forrest  Patterson;  Victoria  College,  1918. 
Lance  Corporal  Charles  Hilton  Stewart;  Phm.B.,  1914. 
Private  \Villiam  Alexander  Denison  Sutterby;  Victoria 

College,  1919. 

Sergeant  Thomas  Vincent  Sparling;  Victoria  College,  1918. 
Lieutenant  George  Roy  Weber;  B.A.,  Victoria  College, 

1916. 
Lieutenant  Mark  Webber  Williams;  University  College, 

1917. 
Lieutenant   George   Stacey   Stratford;   Applied   Science, 

1916. 

Lieutenant  Arthur  Joseph  Latornell;  B.A.Sc.,  1906. 
Lieutenant  Stewart  Marcon  Goodeve;  University  College, 

1918. 

Private  Ian  Cameron  Mallough;  Dentistry,  1919. 
Lieutenant    Joseph    Reginald    Adams;     B.A.,    Victoria 

College,  1916. 

~ 
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KILLED  IN  ACTION  OR  DIED  ON  SERVICE. 

Lieutenant    Robert    John     Gunn     Dow;    B.A.,    Trinity 

College,  1906. 

Captain  Carleton  Main  Clement;  Victoria  College,  1916. 
Bombardier  Roy  Richard  Hawkey;  Applied  Science,  1917. 
Gunner  Jardine  Turner  Wilson;  University  College,  1918. 
Lieutenant  Lawrence  Lavell  Davidson;  University 

College,  1917. 
Lieutenant  Hugh  Jarman  Watson;  Victoria  College,  1917. 


MISSING. 

Sec.  Lieut.  E.  D.  Hosken,  B.A.  (U.),  1915. 
Lieut.  G.  A.  Cockburn,  App.  Sc.,  1915. 
Lieut.  R.  E.  Taylor,  App.  Sc.,  1917. 
Lieut.  R.  A.  Forsyth,  U.C.,  1916. 
Lieut.  L.  Kert,  U.C.,  1918. 

PRISONER  (previously  missing). 
Lieut.  C.  Smythe,  App.  Sc.,  1916. 
Sec.  Lieut.  N.  J.  Taylor.,  U.C.  1917. 

WOUNDED. 

Lieut.  R.  L.  Greene,  B.A.Sc.,  1911. 
Major  J.  A.  Hope,  Law,  1916. 
Lieut.  H.  O.  Leach,  B.A.Sc.,  1915. 
Lieut.  J.  L.  McCullough,  Ed.,  1909. 
Lieut.  R.  D.  Millyard,  B.A.  (V.),  1915. 
Gnr.  W.  E.  Mooney,  U.C.,  1917. 
Gnr.  G.  M.  Shrum,  Vic.,  1917. 
Lieut.  LeR.  Wilson,  B.A.Sc.,  1911. 
Bdr.  J.  N.  Agnew,  App.  Sc.,  1910. 
Capt.  C.  L.  Bath,  Trin.,  1915. 
Gnr.  A.  G.  Calbeck,  Dent.,  1919. 
Sec.  Lieut.  K..L.  Carruthers,  App.  Sc.,  1919. 
Lieut.  J.  H.  Creighton,  Vic.,  1918. 
Gnr.  W.  S.  Fisher,  U.C.,  1917. 
Lieut.  H.  B.  Galpin,  Ed.,  1912. 
Sec.  Lieut.  T.  S.  Glover,  App.  Sc.,  1917. 
Lieut.  C.  G.  M.  Grier,  Trin.,  1920. 
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Gnr.  J.  A.  A.  Harcourt,  Med.,  1920. 

Sergt.  C.  A.  Hughes,  App.  Sc.f  1917. 

Gnr.  A.  Lane,  B.A.  (U.),  1914,  Knox. 

Pte.  A.  H.  Livingstone,  App.  Sc.,  1918. 

Lieut.  C.  C.  Martin,  B.A.  (U.),  1915. 

Lieut.  R.  V.  Macaulay,  B.A.Sc.,  1912. 

Gnr.  G.  A.  McEwen,  App.  Sc.,  1917. 

Lieut.  R.  R.  Mackay,  U.C.,  1918. 

Sergt.  R.  E.  K.  Neelands,  B.A.Sc.,  1911. 

L.-Cpl.  R.  G.  Patterson,  B.A.Sc.,  1914. 

Gnr.  E.  Philpott,  U.C.,  1918. 

Gnr.  R.  G.  Scott,  B.A.Sc.,  1915. 

Fit.  Sub-Lieut.  A.  G.  A.  Spence,  B.A.  (V.),  1917. 

Lieut.  G.  A.  Wheable,  Ed.,  1912. 

Lieut.  J.  S.  Willis,  B.A.  (U.),  1914. 

Lieut.  L.  Withrow,  App.  Sc.,  1915. 

Capt.  C.  S.  Wynne,  M.C.,  M.B.,  1914. 

Lieut.  E.  G.  S.  Strathy,  App.  Sc.,  1908. 

Cpl.  J.  N.  Williams,  B.A.Sc.,  1915. 

Gnr.  J.  W.  Ward,  App.  Sc.,  1917. 

Lieut.  E.  I.  Gill,  B.A.Sc.  1914. 

Capt.  G.  L.  Magann,  App.  Sc.  1915. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Sharpe,  U.C.,  1917. 

Gnr.  W:  J.  Tawse,  B.S.A.,  1915. 

INJURED. 

Fit.  Sub-Lieut.  H.  W.  M.  Gumming,  U.C.,  1918 
Capt.  F.  Vipond,  Trin.,  1905. 

GASSED. 

Lieut.  G.  Dundas,  Vic.,  1916. 

Gnr.  L.  M.  Keachie,  B.A.  (U.),  1912. 

Gnr.  R.  L.  Seaman,  Vic.,  1916. 

Lieut.  G.  L.  P.  Grant-Suttie,  Trin.,  1911. 

Bdr.  T.  E.  Walker,  Dent.,  1917. 

Bdr.  B.  B.  Patten,  B.A.Sc.,  1904. 

ILL. 
Lieut.  C.  R.  McCort,  App.  Sc.,  1915. 
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HONOURS. 

D.S.O—Capt.  G.  W.  Armstrong. 

Bar  to  Military  Cross — Capt.  O.  J.  Day;  Capt.  R.  I.  Harris. 
D.  S.  Cross—  Fit.  Lieut.  H.  S.  Kerby. 
Military  Cross — Capt.  O.  J.  Day;  Lieut.  D.  S.  Graham;  Major  J.  A. 

Hope;  Lieut.  A.  A.  Parker;  Sec.  Lieut.  E.  H.  G.  Worden. 
Military  Medal — Gnr.  E.  B.  Dustan 


TO  THE  YOUNG  MEN  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN  OF  ONTARIO: 

IN  view  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  end  of  the  war  it  is  essential 
to  conserve  and  use  to  the  best  possible  advantage  all  resources 
of  the  country  both  human  and  material.  When  peace  comes 
the  struggle  for  existence  will  not  cease.  Wasted  lands  must  be 
restored  and  the  economic  loss  which  the  world  will  have  suffered 
must  be  made  up.  Science  will  be  called  upon  to  reinforce  industry, 
to  create  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  human  life,  and  as 
far  as  possible  to  rehabilitate  the  world.  There  will  be  a  great 
demand  for  leaders  in  every  department  of  science,  medical  and 
applied,  and  in  the  other  professions,  including  teachers  in  school 
and  college;  for  we  must  have  educated  poeple  if  we  are  not  to 
fall  behind  in  the  race.  War  has  already  cut  off  a  large  number 
of  the  best  of  those  who  were  looking  forward  to  such  work,  and 
as  the  conflict  continues  the  number  will  greatly  increase.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  young  men  and 
young  women  of  the  Province  who  are  now  in  the  schools  and  who 
are  preparing  to  enter  the  universities  should  show  their  patriotic 
spirit  by  using  every  diligence  in  their  work,  and  that  the  young 
men  should  enter  the  universities,  begin  their  career,  whether  in 
the  Arts  course  or  the  professions,  so  that  when  the  call  for  military 
service  comes  to  them  at  the  age  of  twenty,  if  such  a  call  is  then 
necessary,  they  will  have  completed  satisfactorily  a  portion  of 
their  university  training.  When  they  return,  as  I  hope  they  will, 
after  their  active  service  they  will  then  be  able  to  resume,  with  the 
least  possible  loss  of  time  and  energy,  their  professional  or  academic 
career  where  they  dropped  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Sgd.)  W.  H.  HEARST, 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario. 
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Editorial  We  wish  to  enter  a  protest  against  an  ex- 

Note  pression  which  occurs  in  the  columns  of  our 

esteemed  contemporary  The  Trinity  University  Review  for  Novem- 
ber, 1917.  The  expression  is  found  in  an  article  which  offers  con- 
gratulations to  Sir  Robert  Falconer  on  the  occasion  of  his  receiving 
his  knighthood,  and  runs  thus:  "Previous  to  his  appointment  the 
University  was  in  a  very  chaotic  state.  It  was  more  or  less  an 
encampment  of  Ishmaelites,  and  there  was  almost  a  deadlock  in 
University  affairs."  Surely  a  well-deserved  compliment  could 
be  paid  the  President,  without  using  an  expression  regarding  the 
past  administration  and  work  of  the  University  which  is  of  so 
derogatory  and  debatable  a  character. 


NOTES    UNIVERSITAIRES 

THE  University  of  Paris  although  sadly  hampered,  goes  on 
with  its  work.     Instruction  is  given,  examinations  are  held 
and  honours  awarded.     It  is  interesting  to  note  the  names 
of  so  many  young  ladies  even  amongst   the  prize  winners  in  the 
Faculty  of  Law.     A  young  woman,  Mile  Savers,  holds  the  first 
prize  in  Political  Economy  in  the  First  year.     The  same  person 
has  also  mention  in  the  class  of  Roman  Law.     In  the  Second  and 
Third  years  the  names  of  other  women  occur  amongst  the  prize 
winners.     It  would  seem  highly  probable  that  profound  changes 
in  French  society  will  be  one  of  the  results  of  the  war. 

M.  EMILE  BOUTROUX  the  eminent  professor  of  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Paris  was  appointed  last  May,  Herbert  Spencer 
Lecturer  for  1917  at  Oxford  and  has  just  been  lecturing  there  in 
English  on  Thought  and  Action.  A  brief  epitome  of  his  lecture 
appeared  in  the  Journal  des  Debats  for  October  22nd.  The  core 
of  the  lecture  was  the  elucidation  of  the  contrast  between  German 
philosophy,  which  tends  to  elevate  the  importance  of  action,  and 
Christian  civilisation  which  tends  to  establish  a  harmony  between 
action,  thought,  and  feeling. 

PAUL  MEYER.  A  number  of  important  university  men  in 
France  have  recently  passed  away.  On  September  9th  the  news- 
papers announced  the  death,  after  a  long  illness,  of  Paul  Meyer 
one  of  the  most  eminent  Romance  philologers  of  the  world.  Paul 
Meyer  was  born  in  Paris  in  1840.  After  having  been  a  student 
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in  the  £cole  des  chartes,  he  was  in  1861  appointed  archivist  at 
Tarascon,  and  then  was  attached  to  the  department  of  manuscripts 
in  the  Bibliothegue  nationale.  Later  he  filled  the  chair  of  Romance 
languages  in  the  Ecole  des  chartes  and  became  head  of  the  same 
institution  in  1882.  On  the  other  hand  he  had  also  been  chosen 
to  succeed  Edgar  Quinet  in  a  chair  of  language  and  literature  in 
the  College  de  France  in  1876.  Paul  Meyer  was  also  a  most  diligent 
and  accurate  editor  of  French  mediaeval  texts,  particularly  of 
those  belonging  to  the  South  of  France"  and  his  work  in  this  field 
was  very  abundant  and  important.  Along  with  Gaston  Paris 
(1839-1903)  he  founded  in  1872,  Romania,  the  most  important  of 
all  the  journals  devoted  to  Romance  languages,  to  which  he 
contributed  articles  and  texts  throughout  his  long  and  active  life. 

Louis  LIARD,  for  years  vice-recteur  (i.e.  head)  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  was  born  in  1846.  After  graduation  he  was  professor  in 
the  lycee  of  Poitiers  and  in  1874  was  appointed  professor  of  Philo- 
sophy in  the  University  of  Bordeaux.  In  1884  he  was  appointed 
director  of  Higher  Education  under  the  minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion^and  in  1902  was  made  vice-recteur  of  the  University  of  Paris. 
He  resigned  this  position  only  in  July  last.  An  alert,  wide-awake 
man  he  was  distinguished  as  a  reformer  in  university  administra- 
tion. It  was  on  his  initiative  that  closer  relations  were  established 
between  his  university  and  the  universities  of  the  United  States. 
He  died  on  September  21st. 

MAXIME  COLLIGNON  had  the  distinguished  privilege  of  being 
born  on  the  sacred  soil  of  Verdun  in  1849.  He  died  on  October  16th. 
At  twenty-one  he  fought  in  the  war  of  187Q,  and  he  was  never  one 
of  those  who  bowed  the  knee  to  the  Baal  of  German  scholarship. 
His  great  work  is  VHistoire  de  la  Sculpture  grecque  (1892-1897), 
a  clear,  methodical  book  which  is  a  classic  in  France  and  in  the  rest 
of  the  world.  He  was  a  charming  university  lecturer  in  his  subject 
of  archaeology,  but  he  was  no  less  important  as  traveller,  explorer, 
scholar  and  artist.  J.  S. 

An  interesting  course  of  a  dozen  lectures  for 
Sorbonne*  ^e  Seneral  public,  as  well  as  for  students, 

has  been  arranged  for  the  present  session  at 

the  Sorbonne.  The  lectures  will  be  given  at  intervals  of  a  fort- 
night, on  Thursdays  at  5  o'clock  in  the  Amphitheatre  Richelieu. 
The  general  title  of  the  course  is  the  Psychology  of  the  Belligerants. 
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The  opening  lecture  was  given  by  M.  Millerand,  ex-minister  of 
war,  on  November  15th,  and  the  subject  was  La  France.  The 
second  was  given-on  November  29th  by  M.  Henri  Robert,  batonnier 
of  the  Law  Society,  and  the  subject  was  La  Belgique.  The  third 
will  be  given  on  December  13th  by  M.  Joseph  Reinach,  a  dis- 
tinguished public  man  and  philanthropist,  and  the  subject  will  be 
La  Russie.  In  the  new  year  there  will  follow  lectures  on  England, 
the  Balkans,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Japan,  the  United 
States,  and  China.  The  lecturers  will  be  distinguished  professors 
like  MM.  Ernest  Denis,  Victor  Berard,  and  Emile  Boutroux,  and 
noted  men  like  M.  Denys  Cochin  of  the  Academic  franqaise.  The 
fee  for  the  course  will  be  100  francs  and  the  proceeds  will  be  devoted 
to  the  relief  of  invalided  soldiers. 


THE   ANGLO-FRENCH    SOCIETY 

THE  news  comes  from  London  that  the  opening  meeting  of 
the  recently  organised  Anglo-French  Society  was  held  on 
October  15th,  its  Honorary  Presidents  being  Messrs  Lloyd 
George,  Painleve,  Franklin-Bouillon  and  Cambon.  The  Society 
will  have  two  centres,  one  at  Paris  and  the  other  in  London,  with 
branches  all  over  France  and  Great  Britain.  Its  object  will  be 
to  tighten  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  the  two  nations,  so  as 
to  ensure  that  the  comradeship  of  arms  may  be  followed  by  a 
lasting  comradeship  between  the  two  peoples.  We  in  Canada  have 
a  society  called  the  Bonne  Entente  which  could  be  utilised  for  the 
same  ends  as  the  Anglo-French  Society  of  Europe.  Let  us  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  fall  asleep  entirely.  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  where  comradeship  between  French  and 
English  would  do  as  much  good  as  in  Canada  and  that  at  the 
present  moment. 

J.S. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

WILLIAM  JULIUS  MICKLE,  M.D..  LL.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

WILLIAM  JULIUS  MICKLE  was  the  eldest  son  of  Charles 
Mickle  of  "Langholm,  "   Guelph.     His  father  was  the 
grandson  of  the  Scottish  poet,  William  Julius  Mickle  who 
(c.  1775)   translated  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens  into  English  verse,  and 
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was  the  author  of  the  ballad  "Cumnor  Hall"  upon  which  Scott 
founded  his  novel  of  Kenilworth,  and  also,  according  to  family 
tradition,  based  on  documentary  evidence,  of  the  far  more  widely 
known  There's  nae  luck  aboot  the  hoose.  Charles  Mickle  called  hi  s 
house  "Langholm"  after  the  parish  in  Dumfriesshire  of  which  the 
poet's  father  was  minister.  His  eldest  son,  who  was  named  after 
the  poet,  was  educated  at  Guelph  Grammar  School  and  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  where  in  1866  he  took  the  degree  of  M.B. 
with  honours,  and  the  Gold  Medal  in  Medicine.  The  same  year 
he  served  as  a  volunteer  surgeon  during  the  Fenian  Raid.  Next 
year,  after  taking  his  Doctor's  degree,  he  sailed  for  London  to 
pursue  his  medical  studies  at  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  and  at  Bethle- 
hem Hospital  for  the  Insane.  In  1868  he  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  and  later  a  member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  and  after  sen-ing 
as  assistant  medical  officer  at  Derby,  Northampton,  and  Warwick 
Asylums  he  was  appointed  in  1872,  Medical  Superintendent  of 
Grove  Hall  Asylum,  Bow,  where  he  remained  for  thirty-four  years. 

Grove  Hall  was  a  large  mansion  of  red  brick,  built  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne.  The  rooms  were  lofty  and  were  decorated  by 
wood-carvings  of  considerable  merit.  The  house  stood  in  extensive 
grounds  laid  out  in  the  fashion  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
house  and  grounds  were  leased  by  a  medical  man  named  Byas 
who  converted  it  into  a  private  Lunatic  Asylum  and  in  whose 
family  it  remained  for  two  generations.  It  is  believed  that  Dickens 
had  Grove  Hall  in  his  mind  as  the  scene  of  the  garden  where  the 
gentleman  in  small  clothes  courted  Mrs  Nickleby  over  the  wall. 
The  little  cottage  at  Bow  where  the  kindhearted  Cheeryble  brothers 
established  Nicholas  and  his  mother  and  sister,  was  next  door  to 
Grove  Hall,  and  Mrs  Nickleby 's  eccentric  lover  threw  his  love 
offerings  of  cucumbers  and  vegetable  marrows  over  the  wall  at 
her  feet.  Mr  Byas'  lease  expired  in  1906  and  the  Asylum  was 
closed  shortly  after  and  the  property  has  since  been  taken  over  by 
the  Borough  and  converted  into  a  public  park  and  recreation  ground. 

By  an  arrangement  between  the  proprietor  of  Grove  Hall  and 
the  military  authorities,  the  insane  patients  who  were  discharged 
from  the  Military  Hospital  at  Netley  Abbey  were  sent  to  Grove 
Hall  and  treated  there  till  their  recovery  or  death.  It  thus  came 
about  that  all  the  cases  of  mental  disease  in  the  British  Army  of 
sufficiently  long  standing  to  be  sent  from  the  Regimental  Hospitals 
to  Netley  and  subsequent!}'  discharged  from  there  as  probably 
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incurable,  came  under  Dr  Mickle's  care.  These  cases,  many  of 
them  men  who  had  served  in  India  and  other  tropical  countries, 
gave  him  an  almost  unexampled  opportunity  of  studying  certain 
aspects  of  insanity  especially  of  the  more  chronic  varieties,  an 
opportunity  of  which  he  took  the  fullest  advantage. 

In  1868  he  published  a  paper  in  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science, 
on  General  Paralysis  of  the  Insane  which  attracted  much  attention. 
In  1880  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  book  with  the  same 
title,  the  first  English  book  devoted  to  the  subject,  a  work  which 
at  once  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  psychiatrists  and  secured 
him  wide  recognition  not  only  in  England  but  also  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  and  in  America;  and  obtained  for  him  many  important 
appointments  such  as  lecturer  on  mental  diseases  at  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  Medical  School,  and  University  College.  Meanwhile 
he  contributed  largely  to  the  scientific  journals  on  the  subjects  in 
which  he  was  interested  especially  to  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science 
and  to  Brain,  a  Journal  of  Neurology,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
editors.  He  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  relation  of 
syphilis  to  insanity  a  subject  upon  which  his  experience  enabled 
him  to  throw  much  light;  and  he  clearly  established  the  important 
r61e  which  this  disease  plays  as  one  of  the  causes  of  insanity  and 
the  syphilitic  nature  of  certain  forms  of  nervous  disease. 

In  1887  he  published  the  second  edition  of  General  Paralysis  of 
the  Insane.  This  edition  was  wholly  rewritten  and  was  in  effect 
a  new  work  bringing  the  subject  up  to  date  and  taking  note  of 
everything  of  importance  that  had  been  done  in  the  field  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  America,  and  elsewhere.  On  its  appearance 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  expressed  their  recog- 
nition of  Dr  Mickle's  professional  deserts  by  electing  him  a  Fellow 
of  their  Corporation,  an  honour  which  he  shared  at  that  time  with 
only  one  other  Canadian,  Sir  William  Osier. 

In  the  following  year  he  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  Goulstonian 
Lectures  before  the  College  of  Physicians  and  gave  three  lectures 
in  March  1888  on  the  Relation  of  Insanity  to  Cardiac  and  Aortic 
Diseases  and  Phthisis.  After  the  publication  of  these  lectures  he 
was  strongly  urged  by  his  professional  friends  to  settle  in  London 
as  a  consulting  physician  and  proposals  were  made  of  a  very 
flattering  nature,  promising  great  advantages  from  a  worldly 
stand-point  if  he  would  resign  his  charge  of  the  Asylum  and  devote 
himself  to  private  practice.  These  proposals,  however  tempting 
they  have  been,  Mickle  firmly  and  consistently  declined.  He 
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told  a  relative,  "I  have  devoted  the  best  part  of  my  life  and  energy 
to  acquiring  what  I  know  of  mental  disease  and  so  long  as  I  have 
bodily  vigour  for  the  task  I  will  spend  what  remains  in  handing 
on  my  knowledge  to  my  successors." 

In  1906  the  British  Medical  Association  met  in  Toronto  and 
Mickle  was  chosen  as  President  of  the  Psychological  Section. 

On  this  occasion  the  University  of  Toronto  honoured  her  gifted 
son  by  conferring  upon  him  along  with  Sir  Victor  Horsley  and 
other  distinguished  guests  the  degree  of  LL.D.  honoris  causa. 

His  loyalty  and  affection,  for  his  alma  mater  made  this  dis- 
tinction one  of  the  most  gratifying  events  in  his  active  and  labori- 
ous life.  He  highly  appreciated  the  graceful  compliment  of 
Principal  Hutton  who  presented  him  as  "an  alienist  but  not  an 
alien." 

Mickle  had  an  apparently  unlimited  capacity  for  work  and 
seemed  to  require  neither  rest  nor  relaxation.  He  spent  his  mor- 
nings in  visiting  his  patients  and  in  the  routine  of  asylum  adminis- 
tration. An  hour's  walk  before  dinner  sufficed  him  for  exercise. 
After  his  frugal  dinner  he  retired  to  his  study  to  work  with  his 
books  and  notes  until  the  small  hours,  except  when  his  patients 
demanded  his  attention.  He  took  no  holidays  except  his  annual 
attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  British  Medical  Association  at 
which  he  probably  spent  the  happiest  hours  of  his  life. 

A  vigorous  mind  and  keen  intelligence  combined  with  a  hand- 
some presence  and  a  courtly  manner  ensured  him  a  favourable 
reception  in  society  and  had  he  so  desired  he  would  have  been 
welcomed  in  any  of  the  scientific  and  intellectual  circles  of  London 
society. 

Upon  these  things  he  deliberately  turned  his  back.  He  made 
up  his  mind  that  for  him  scientific  attainment  was  incompatible 
with  the  pursuit  of  social  pleasure  and  he  chose  Science. 

Society  was  the  loser;  his  patients,  his  students,  his  profession, 
and  the  world  were  the  gainers. 

W.  H.  ELLIS. 


THE  BASINGSTOKE  HOSPITAL 

ABOUT  an  hour's  run  wrest  from  London,  on  the  Southampton 
line,  lies  the  town  of  Basingstoke.     To-day,  it  is  a  rather 
uninteresting  country  town  whose  chief  merit  is  its  healthy 
situation  on  the  Hampshire  chalk  downs,  and  its  short  distance 
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from  London.  It  has  some  historic  interest  in  that  about  a  mile 
away  is  the  village  of  old  Basing,  with  the  ruins  of  Basing  House, 
famous  in  the  days  of  Cromwell  for  its  heroic  defence  by  the  Marquis 
of  Winchester  against  the  Parliamentary  Army.  Before  one 
reaches  the  station  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  red  brick  water 
tower  of  the  hospital  now  occupied  by  the  University  of  Toronto 
Unit  No.  4,  Canadian  General  Hospital,  and  on  leaving  the  town 
one  sees  its  enormous  block  of  buildings  situated  on  the  high 
ground  about  two  miles  to  the  west. 

This  hospital  has  been  in  course  of  construction  for  some  five 
years,  and  was  planned  to  serve  as  a  hospital  for  the  insane  of  the 
southern  counties.  When  the  war  broke  out  and  the  need  for 
hospital  accommodation  grew,  the  military  authorities  naturally 
decided  to  take  it  over.  At  first  an  R.A.M.C.  unit  was  assigned 
to  it,  but  the  building  was  slow,  and,  as  it  was  unfinished,  the  unit 
went  elsewhere.  Similarly  the  Australian  Medical  Service  had  it 
for  a  short  time,  but  for  the  same  reason  had  to  give  it  up.  It  was 
fortunate  for  No.  4  Canadian  Hospital  that  just  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  ordered  to  return  to  England  there  wras  no  medical 
unit  at  Basingstoke.  General  Foster,  the  Director  of  Medical 
Services  Canada,  decided  to  obtain  it  if  possible  for  No.  4.  He 
succeeded,  and  in  the  spring,  Colonel  Roberts,  who  had  returned 
from  Salonica,  left  Taplow,  where  he  was  in  charge,  and  went  to 
Basingstoke  as  temporary  commanding  officer,  until  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Hendry  and  his  staff  should  return  from  the  East.  With 
him  were  Captain  Sharpe,  as  Acting- Adjutant;  Captain  Pearce, 
who  had  left  Salonica  during  the  winter;  a  quarter-master,  pay- 
master, and  engineer  officer,  and  a  number  of  orderlies.  Officers, 
nursing-sisters,  and  men,  as  they  returned  to  England,  were  as  far 
as  possible  posted  to  Basingstoke. 

Colonel  Roberts'  work  was  to  a  large  extent,  the  modification 
of  the  Hospital  to  fit  it  for  military  purposes,  the  getting  together 
of  necessary  equipment  and  the  stimulation  of  the  builders  and 
contractors,  so  that  No.  4,  on  its  return,  would  find  everything 
ready.  In  the  summer  Colonel  Roberts  was  posted  for  duty  at  the 
D.M.S.  office  and  Major  Parsons  took  temporary  command.  He 
did  splendid  work  so  that  when  the  officers  reached  England 
towards  the  end  of  September  they  found  several  hundred  patients 
already  in  the  wards. 

Most  of  the  officers  returned  in  a  body.  They  had  a  long  and 
weary  journey  of  over  twenty  days,  partly  by  boat  through  the 
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ALgean  and  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  partly  by  train  through 
the  whole  length  of  Italy  and  France.  After  this  hot,  dusty  rail 
journey,  it  was  a  tired  but  happy  crowd  of  officers  who  got  off  the 
morning  train  from  Southampton.  After  over  eighteen  months 
in  the  East  it  was  a  delightful  change  to  breathe  the  pure  English 
air  and  smell  the  English  soil.  Although  they  may  have  regretted 
the  beauty  of  the  Gulf  of  Salonica  and  the  mystery  of  the  ghostly 
Olympus,  they  welcomed  the  sweep  of  the  chalk  downs,  the  wonder- 
ful green  of  the  fields  and  hedges.  One  must  have  lived  in  the 
East  to  really  appreciate  them. 

Basingstoke  Military  Hospital  is  situated,  as  stated  above, 
upon  the  chalk  downs  west  of  the  town.  From  its  windows  one 
gets  a  magnificent  view  of  a  wide  sweep  of  English  country-side. 
Winchester  is  only  fifteen  miles  away  and  there  are  many  quaint 
and  interesting  villages  within  easy  walk;  the  situation  is  in  fact 
ideal.  The  newer  British  County  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  are 
justly  celebrated  for  the  clever  architectural  features  and  for  the 
completeness  of  the  equipment;  and  Basingstoke  is  one  of  the  newest 
and  is  one  of  the  best.  Its  situation  on  the  Southampton  line  makes 
it  particularly  suitable  for  a  military  hospital.  A  spur  line  from  the 
main  road  has  been  diverted  across  the  country  to  the  Hospital 
and  the  ambulance  trains  from  Southampton  can  be  run  right  into 
the  Hospital  and  discharged  on  to  a  platform  which  lies  alongside 
the  A  &  D  room  (admittance  and  discharge  room.)  In  this  way 
serious  cases  can  be  carried  direct  from  the  train  to  the  hospital 
wards  and  the  transfer  to  and  from  ambulances  and  long  ambulance 
journeys  can  be  avoided.  This  feature  will  undoubtedly  influence 
the  class  of  cases  handled  as  all  those  severe  cases  needing  immediate 
treatment  will  undoubtedly  be  switched  off  to  Basingstoke  without 
going  on  to  London. 

The  hospital  itself  consists  of  a  central  administration  block 
connected  by  corridors,  or  by  open  covered  ways,  with  two-story 
brick  ward  units.  The  wards  have  light  on  all  sides  and  are 
exceptionally  bright  and  airy,  and  each  ward  has  its  own  sanitary 
and  service  rooms.  The  officers'  and  orderlies'  quarters  are  very 
good  and  there  is  a  splendid  Nurses'  Home. 

Attached  to  the  central  block  is  a  large  dining-hall  which  will 
accommodate  a  thousand  patients.  At  one  end  of  this  is  a  regular 
theatre  stage,  writh  orchestra  space  in  front  and  stage  room  enough 
to  take  a  good  sized  company.  This  should  prove  one  of  the  most 
important  adjuncts  to  the  hospital,  since  the  entertainment  of  the 
patients  is  a  not  unimportant  part  of  the  treatment. 
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All  the  buildings  are  heated  from  a  central  heating  plant  which 
is  of  the  most  modern  construction.  Like  all  the  central  services, 
it  is  in  duplicate  so  that  one  set  can  be  shut  down  without  in  any 
way  interfering  with  the  hospital  work.  From  the  boiler  room 
there  is  an  ample  supply  of  hot  water  to  every  part  of  the  institution. 
They  have  their  own  water  supply  which  comes  from  deep  wells  in 
the  chalk.  This  water,  like  all  chalk  waters,  is  very  hard  so  before 
it  reaches  the  boilers  and  the  hospital  it  is  artificially  and  most 
efficiently  softened. 

The  hospital  has  its  own  electric  lighting  plant  and  this  also  is  in 
duplicate. 

The  laundry  is  one  of  the  show  places  of  the  institution.  The 
soiled  linen  and  blankets  are  first  placed  in  large  receptacles  in 
which  they  are  thoroughly  washed  in  water  heated  by  live  steam 
from  the  boiler  room.  From  these  boilers  it  is  put  into  large  centri- 
fuges and  the  surplus  rinsing  water  removed  by  centrifugal  force. 
After  about  fifteen  minutes  of  this  treatment  it  is  taken  out  in  a 
damp  condition  and  hung  between  tiers  of  steam  pipes  in  the 
drying  room.  Then  it  is  passed  to  the  ironing  room,  where  it 
is  ironed  by  large  machines  heated  by  steam.  The  rapidity  with 
which  laundry  work  can  be  done  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  early  in 
the  summer  several  thousand  blankets  were  cleaned  which  were  so 
dirty  that  the  advisability  of  destroying  them  was  actually  dis- 
cussed. Four  orderlies  in  about  forty-eight  hours  cleaned  the 
whole  batch.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  special  small  laundry  for  the 
officers  and  nursing  sisters  and  for  finer  work. 

The  kitchen  is  equipped  with  modern  hospital  cooking  appli- 
ances. Perhaps  its  most  interesting  feature  is  the  enormous  ovens 
for  baking  bread.  Each  oven  bakes  five  hundred  bread  rations  in  a 
batch.  The  heat  for  the  bread  baking  is  obtained  from  a  small 
coke  fire  at  the  back  of  the  oven  which  superheats  water  in  a 
hermetically  sealed  pipe  system  which  distributes  the  heat  evenly 
above  and  below  the  enormous  steel  bake  pan.  The  hospital  has  an 
experienced  baker  and  the  bread  he  produces  is  the  best  war  bread 
the  writer  has  tasted.  It  is  so  good  that  visitors  usually  beg  for  a 
loaf  to  show  people  how  good  war  bread  can  be  when  properly  made. 
Adjoining  the  kitchen  is  a  complete  cold  storage  equipment  with 
separate  rooms  for  different  temperatures  and  different  classes  of 
food. 

In  the  original  plan  the  laboratory  accommodation  was  in- 
sufficient and  there  was  no  X-ray  room  or  dental  department. 
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This  has  been  remedied  by  setting  aside  rooms  which  had  been 
meant  for  other  purposes  and  these  important  departments  are 
now  as  well  housed  as  in  any  military  hospital  in  England. 

The  hospital's  present  accommodation  is  a  thousand  and  forty 
beds,  but  this  will  steadily  increase,  as  new  ward  units  are  com- 
pleted, until  it  will  have  twenty-five  hundred  beds.  There  is  also 
a  building  partially  completed  which  in  the  original  plan  was  meant 
to  serve  as  a  private  patients'  pavilion.  This,  when  finished,  will 
provide  five  hundred  additional  beds  for  officers,  so  that  the  ultimate 
possible  bed  accommodation  may  reach  three  thousand. 

The  work  which  the  University  of  Toronto  unit  did  in  the 
East  is  more  or  less  known  to  the  readers  of  THE  MONTHLY,  but 
one  cannot  realise  the  importance  of  it  until  one  has  an  opportunity, 
as  the  writer  has  had,  of  hearing  the  officers  tell  about  it  in  the 
privacy  of  the  mess.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  in  the  latest 
despatches  from  Salonica,  General  Milne  commends  especially  the 
work  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gow  and  Major  D.  A.  L.  Graham. 
It  would  be  invidious  to  refer  specially  to  the  work  of  any  officer 
where  all  have  done  so  well,  but  the  writer  may  be  pardoned  if  he 
specially  refers  to  the  work  of  Major  Graham.  In  no  military 
hospital  has  better  pathological  and  bacteriological  work  been 
done  than  in  Major  Graham's.  The  results  of  his  studies  upon 
the  pathology  and  bacteriology  of  epidemic  dysentery  are  shortly 
to  be  published  and  this  work  is  acknowledged  by  those  who  know 
as  the  best  contribution  to  this  important  subject  which  has 
appeared  in  English  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

The  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  University  of  Toronto  were  more 
than  generous  in  their  support  of  the  hospital  when  it  went  over- 
seas. It  is  important  that  their  generous  aid  shall  be  continued  so 
that  the  Unit  may  continue  to  maintain  the  high  reputation  which 
it  made  for  the  University  in  its  work  in  Salonica. 

J.  J.  MACKENZIE. 


T 


THE    REIGN     OF    LAW 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

AT  THE  OPENING  MEETING  OF  THE 
ROYAL  CANADIAN  INSTITUTE,  NOVEMBER  SRD,  1917. 
HE   Royal   Canadian  Institute  might  almost  be  considered 
one   of  the   departments  of   the   University,,  of   Toronto. 
Its  valuable   library  now  practically   forms ^  part   of   the 
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University  library  and  its  meetings  are  frequently  held  in  some  of 
the  lecture  rooms  of  the  University.  Since  its  organisation  in 
1851  there  have  been  very  intimate  relations  between  the  Institute 
and  the  University.  Men  like  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  James  Loudon, 
and  George  Paxton  Young  in  older  days  not  to  speak  of  younger 
men  still  alive  like  Professors  McLennan,  Macallum,  and  Coleman 
have  had  a  very  active  connection  with  the  Institute.  This  year 
the  President,  Mr  J.  Murray  Clark,  K.C.,  is  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  class  of  1882  and  we  reproduce  with  pleasure  certain  ex- 
tracts from  his  address  at  the  opening  meeting: 

"This  freedom  for  which  the  English-speaking  world  is  now 
unitedly  righting  is  based  on  the  unquestionable  supremacy  of 
the  civil  power  and  the  universal  rule  of  equal  law.  We  are  apt 
to  regard  the  universal  rule  of  equal  law  as  a  matter  of  course; 
but  it  is  the  result  of  a  long  struggle  and  can  be  maintained  only 
by  constant  vigilance  and  effort. 

"Scientists  tell  us  that  there  is  always  a  danger  of  reversion 
to  inferior  types.  So  in  matters  of  government,  there  is  constant 

danger  of  the  usurpation  of  arbitrary  power." 

***** 

"One  of  the  crowning  features  of  the  British  system  under 
which  we  in  Canada  live  is  the  final  authority,  in  matters  of  law, 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  to  speak  more 
accurately,  of  the  king  speaking  on  the  advice  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

"So  far  as  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  concerned,  this  is  founded 
on  a  statute  passed  by  the  first  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada,  held 
at  Niagara,  in  1792,  which  enacted  that  we  should  be  governed 
by  the  laws  of  England,  and  that  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the 
king  in  council.  This  statute  has  been  re-enacted  from  time  to 
time,  and  is  still  in  force. 

"According  to  Blackstone,  under  the  British  Constitution  the 
king  is  the  fountain  of  justice  and  the  general  conservator  of  the 
peace  of  the  empire.  By  the  fountain  of  justice  the  law  does  not 
mean  the  author  or  original,  but  the  distributor.  Justice  is  not 
derived  from  the  king  as  his  free  gift,  but  he  is  the  steward  of  the 
public  to  dispense  it  to  whom  it  is  due.  Blackstone  quotes  Bracton 
for  the  proposition  that  for  this  very  purpose  was  the  king 
created  and  elected,  in  order  that  he  might  render  justice  to  all. 
'Ad  hoc  autem  creatus  et  electus  ut  justitiam  facial  universis.' 
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"In  the  early  days  of  arbitrary  power,  monarchs  sometimes 
decided  cases  personally,  but  it  has  long  been  settled  that  justice 
must  be  distributed  through  the  regular  courts.  The  last  attempt 
to  evade  this  salutary  rule  was  that  of  James  I,  in  the  celebrated 
case  of  Evocation,  when  Coke  stoutly  replied  to  the  monarch  that 
he  could  only  in  such  matters  speak  through  his  courts  (per  curiam) , 
observing  that  the  law  was  the  golden  metwand  and  measure  to 
try  the  causes  of  subjects.  In  the  following  reign  of  Charles  I 
(1641),  it  was  enacted  that  all  questions  of  property,  etc.,  'ought 
to  be  tried  and  determined  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  and 
by  the  ordinary  courts  of  law.' 

"There  is  no  more  danger  of  monarchical  tyranny  in  Canada 
than  in  any  other  part  of  this  continent;  nor,  indeed,  so  long  as 
the  British  navy  is  strong  enough  to  protect  the  liberties  of  Europe 
and  the  security  of  America,  of  the  divine  right  of  the  Kaiser. 
When  recently  (to  adapt  the  classical  language  of  Lincoln)  the 
British  people  decided  to  dedicate  themselves  more  fully  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us,  and  that  from  the  honoured  dead 
of  the  Allies  who  had  given  to  the  cause  of  humanity  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion,  we  should  all  take  increased  devotion  to 
that  sacred  cause,  and  to  this  end  highly  resolved  that  those  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain,  and  that  Europe,  under  God,  should 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  and  that  the  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth, 
as  it  would  if  Prussian  militarism  or  its  ally  socialism  triumphed." 

*  ***** 

"There  are,  however,  other  dangers  to  our  liberties  to  which 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  both  exposed,  and 
which  threaten  what  Chief  Justice  Fuller  aptly  called  an  enduring 
government  of  laws,  not  of  men.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  fundamental  principles  of  government,  and  of  disregard 
of  the  warnings  of  Lincoln,  who  understood  these  principles  very 
thoroughly,  it  has  come  about  that  practically,  amounts  varying 
from  30  to  60  per  cent,  of  taxes  collected  in  both  countries  are 
wasted.  In  Canada  we  designate  the  main  cause  of  this  waste 
as  'patronage.'  Ex-President  Taft  told  us  in  Toronto  that  the 
phrase  used  in  the  United  States  was  'pork  barrel  appropriations.' 
In  each  case  on  analysis  this  means  buying  the  votes  of  the  people 
with  their  own  money,  or  rather  the  votes  of  some  of  the  people 
with  the  money  of  the  others. 
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"Some  have  looked  with  longing  eyes  at  the  much-heralded 
efficiency  of  German  bureaucracy.  But  this  is  a  case  of  distant  fields 
looking  green.  One  of  the  influential  German  journalists  recently 
advocated  the  introduction  of  what  he  called  the  American  custom 
of  lynching  as  the  most  expeditious  method  of  getting  rid  of  the 
oppression  of  German  bureaucrats.  This,  by  the  way,  and  the 
advocacy  by  Germans  of  the  deposition  of  the  Kaiser,  I  regard  as 
the  first  authentic  signs  of  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Prussian 
military  caste  and  of  the  war. 

"Others  have  advocated  the  adoption  of  initiative,  the  referen- 
dum, and  the  recall,  which  all  strike  at  the  fundamental  principles 
of  representative  government.  They  are  indeed  futile  attempts 
to  evade  the  consequences  of  disregarding  the  ancient  admonition 
that  we  should  choose  as  administrators  (including  legislators) 
able  men  who  fear  God  and  hate  covetousness. 

"Not  by  such  devices,  nor  indeed  by  any  means,  are  these 
consequences  of  incompetence,  inefficiency,  and  dishonesty,  evit- 
able.  They  are  all  pernicious,  but  especially  the  recall  of  judges 
which  involves  a  denial  of  justice,  and  justice  was  truly  described 
by  Alexander  Hamilton  as  the  end  of  government.  Indeed,  it 
always  seems  to  me  tantamount  to  expressing  approval  of  the  mob 
who  cried  'Crucify  Him,'  and  'Not  this  Man,  but  Barrabas'  who 
was  a  robber.  The  clamour  of  the  mob  was  not  the  voice  of  justice, 
nor  yet  the  true  voice  of  democracy.  We  cannot  too  strongly 
emphasise  the  warning  of  Burke,  who,  after  a  profound  study  of 
the  fundamental  conditions  of  free  institutions,  said,  'Liberty  to 
be  enjoyed  must  be  limited  by  law:  for  where  law  ends  there  tyranny 
begins:  and  the  tyranny  is  the  same,  be  it  the  tyranny  of  a  monarch 
or  of  a  multitude;  nay,  the  tyranny  of  the  multitude  may  be  the 
greater,  since  it  is  multiplied  tyranny.' 

"The  two  institutions  undoubtedly  most  influential  in  uphold- 
ing the  supremacy  of  law,  which  is  the  fundamental  condition  of 
true  liberty,  are  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  Both  have  jurisdiction 
over  States  and  Provinces,  each  sovereign  within  the  sphere  of 
its  authority.  Surely  the  successful  and  satisfactory  exercise  of 
this  jurisdiction  contains  the  promise  and  potency  of  a  supreme 
court  of  the  civilised  world,  which  shall  bring  the  future  of  humanity 
under  the  'majesty  of  the  law,'  to  quote  the  eloquent  phrase  of 
the  distinguished  French  statesman,  Bourgeois." 
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EDGAR  QUINET 

A  FORGOTTEN  PROPHET. 
I. 

EDGAR  Quinet — historian,  philosopher,  and  poet — deserves 
to  be  remembered  as  the  one  man  in  Europe  prior  to  1871 
who  knew  Germany  for  what  she  was  and  denounced  her  to 
the  world.  After  the  Franco-Prussian  war  and  the  cruel  exactions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort,  other  men,  like  Professor  Beesley  of 
University  College,  London,  condemned  Germany  for  her  brutal 
realism  and  sought  to  arouse  public  opinion  against  her,  charging 
her  with  the  very  crimes  against  private  and  public  law  for  which 
at  this  hour  she  stands  in  universal  reprobation.  But  to  Quinet 
belongs  the  distinction  of  having  discerned,  forty  years  before  that 
war,  the  fatal  drift  of  Prussian  politics  and  philosophy  and  of 
having  warned  the  Carlyles  and  the  Cousins  and  the  Michelets,  the 
hierophants  of  German  idealism,  that  their  gods  were  dead.  He 
began  his  warnings  in  1831.  He  continued  them,  through  evil 
report  and  good  report,  while  professor  at  Lyons  (1839)  and  at  the 
College  de  France  (1842)  and  while  in  exile  (1852-1871),  to  the  very 
eve  of  the  war  of  1870. 

Quinet  knew  Germany  and  loved  it.  Fitted  by  temperament 
to  understand  its  spirit,  he  lived  in  Germany,  studied  in  Germany, 
understood  its  language  perfectly,  and  was  passionately  fond  of  its 
literature.  Like  all  the  Frenchmen  of  his  time  he  had  been  brought 
by  Madame  de  Stael  under  the  spell  of  the  great  living  and  dead 
idealists:  Herder,  Kant,  Goethe,  Schiller.  Herder  was  his  first 
love.  The  reading  of  the  "  Ideen  zur  Philosophic  der  Geschichte  der 
Menschheit*"  provoked  in  him  unbounded  enthusiasm  and  fixed  the 
direction  of  his  life.  Germany  became  his  ideal,  his  romance.  His 
life-long  friendship  with  Cousin  and  Michelet  was  begun  in  a 
common  passion  for  the  ideals  that  were  revealed  to  them  through 
Herder.  "This  book  has  been  for  me  an  inexhaustible  spring  of 
consolation  and  of  joy.  I  have  never  put  it  down  without  a  more 
exalted  idea  of  the  mission  of  man  upon  earth,  without  a  more 
profound  belief  in  the  reign  of  justice  and  reason,  without  feeling 
myself  more  devoted  to  my  country  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
and  altogether  more  capable  of  right  action."  He  set  to  work  at 
once  on  the  translation  of  Herder.  Cousin,  watching  his  passionate 
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absorption,  said  to  him:  "My  boy,  you  have  seen  your  star.  You 
must  attain  it  or  ruin  yourself  in  the  attempt." 

In  pursuit  of  his  star  Quinet  went  to  Germany  in  1826  when  he 
was  twenty-three  years  of  age.  He  tells  us  himself  of  his  sensations 
as  he  reached  the  land  of  his  captivation.  "Under  every  tree  and 
every  bush  of  the  Black  Forest  I  expected  to  find  a  complete  poem. 
How  many  endless  hours  did  I  spend  beside  numberless  springs 
waiting  for  the  appearance  of  some  shape  that  should  be  like  Undine 
of  the  Fisherman's  Tale.  I  never  heard  a  young  girl's  voice  under 
the  flowering  almonds  of  the  Neckar  but  I  recognised  Margaret, 
Clara,  Mignon,  and,  above  all,  with  her  cheeks  so  pale,  Leonora  of 
Burger's  ballad.  These  poetic  images  were  real  to  me.  I  thought 
I  should  find  them  in  countless  numbers  in  every  village  of  the 
Odenwald  and  I  never  knocked  at  a  door  of  the  Burgstrasse  without 
thinking  that  here  was  one  of  those  ivory  gates  from  which,  at  the 
poet's  behest,  issued  the  dreams  that  filled  the  world." 

From  Strasbourg  to  Heidelberg  the  "translator  of  Herder" 
wandered  in  perpetual  enchantment.  Through  every  sense  he 
drank  in  the  romance  and  mystery  and  beauty  of  these  German 
lands,  He  became  engaged  to  the  daughter  of  a  notary  of  Griin- 
stadt,  whom  he  married  in  1834.  He  met  Niebuhr  and  Schlegel 
and  Tieck  and  Kreutzer  and  talked  with  them  of  Goethe  and  Kant 
and  Schiller.  Such  were  the  magic  spectacles  through  which  Quinet 
looked  upon  Germany  between  1826  and  1831.  His  attachment 
to  it  was  strengthened  by  the  chagrin  he  felt  over  the  bankruptcy 
of  liberty  in  his  own  country. 

The  Germany  of  Quinet  was  also  the  Germany  of  his  country- 
men— largely  the  creation  of  their  romantic  minds.  In  their 
illusions,  Romanticism  made  its  great  abortion.  It  was  the 
Germany  of  the  past. 

Within  a  year  Quinet  saw  that  Germany  was  undergoing  a 
change ;  he  hoped  that  from  the  process  would  emerge,  not  merely  a 
newer,  but  even  a  finer  spirit.  In  1827  he  wrote:  "Germany  is 
applying  herself  to  the  experimental  sciences,  of  which  she  stands 
in  great  need.  Practically  her  whole  genius  is  being  absorbed  by 
them.  But  it  will  not  last  forever,  and  when  she  returns  to  specu- 
lation we  shall  see  what  can  be  produced  among  the  German  races 
by  the  harmonising  of  the  ideal  and  the  real."  Contrary  to  his 
expectations,  this  new  passion  of  Germany's  was  also  a  lasting  one, 
and  in  its  light  attendant  elements  of  German  mentality  and 
character  became  clearer  to  him.  By  1831  his  disillusionment  was 
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complete.  A  new  and  terrifying  truth  had  burned  itself  into  his 
mind.  The  blindness  of  Frenchmen  and  their  infatuation  for  an 
obsolete  German  philosophy  seemed  to  him  full  of  menace  for  the 
future  of  civilisation.  Conflict  between  the  two  countries  seemed 
certain.  He  decided  to  sound  the  alarm.  His  countrymen  must  be 
aroused.  Germany,  the  nation  of  idealists,  had  become  a  nation 
of  realists.  Only  one  thought  filled  their  minds:  the  greatness  of 
Germany!  This  was  plain  in  1831.  "Was  it  announced  in  the 
Courts  and  Chancelleries  or  in  the  press?  Assuredly  not.  But 
lacking  political  documents  signs  were  not  wanting  at  the  heart  of 
things.  It  was  like  a  low  murmur  coming  from  no  man  knew  where. 
It  had  neither  form  nor  substance.  It  appeared  here  and  there  in 
conversations,  in  broken  utterances,  in  sudden  enthusiasms  that 
flared  up  and  disappeared  like  a  flash  of  light."  The  old  ideas  that 
had  been  implanted  in  France  by  Madame  de  Stael  needed  cor- 
rection. This  is  what  Quinet  undertook  to  accomplish  in  the  articles 
that  he  published  during  the  next  ten  years  (1831-1842) :  "Germany 
and  the  Revolution,"  "Art  in  Germany,"  "Heinrich  Heine," 
"Teutomania,"  "1815-1840."  It  is  with  these  pamphlets— bye- 
products,  as  it  were,  of  his  mental  life — that  I  am  concerned, 
not  with  his  more  formal  works  on  history  or  literature  or  religion. 
And  my  interest  in  these  is  neither  in  their  poetry,  nor  in  their 
passionate  patriotism,  nor  in  their  failure  to  influence  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen,  but  solely  in  that  remarkable  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  history  and  understanding  of  the  German  mind  that 
gives  to  his  purely  logical  deductions  the  uncanny  suggestion  of 
divination.  J.  S.  WILL. 

(To  be  concluded). 


THE    SCIENTIFIC    STUDY  OF  LANGUAGE 
AND    LITERATURE 

[An  introductory  lecture  on  Methods  of  Research  and  Bibliography  delivered 
before  graduate  students  in  Romance  languages,  October,  1917.] 

IT  is  well  to  emphasise  at  the  outset  that  our  only  concern  for  the 
present  is  the  scientific  or  technical  investigation  of  all  that 
relates  to  the  study  of  Romance  languages,  literatures,  and 
civilisation,  and  that  our  methods  are  to  be  as  rigorously  scientific 
and  scholarly  as  those  employed  in  laboratory  sciences.     Creative 
scholarship,  a  strictly  dispassionate  search  for  truth,  is  the  goal 
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for  which  we  are  striving.  In  undergraduate  courses,  a  dogmatic, 
cock-sure,  attitude  toward  a  subject  may  perhaps  be  justified  on 
pedagogic  grounds.  We  seek  there  to  leave  definite  impressions  on 
the  minds  of  immature  students,  and  assert  as  truths  what  may  be 
only  half-truths,  just  as  in  histories  written  for  the  general  reader, 
authors  indulge  in  untested  generalisations,  and  sacrifice  saving 
or  qualifying  clauses  to  vividness.  In  the  study  of  Dante's  Divina 
Commedia  as  an  undergraduate  subject,  it  would  be  a  mistake, 
pedagogically,  to  dwell  exhaustively  upon  all  the  possible  interpre- 
tations of  the  difficult  passages  in  the  first  canto  of  the  Infdrno. 
Better  far  that  the  young  student  should  have  leisure  to  appreciate 
the  beautiful  lines  in  which  Dante  describes  the  first  appearance 
of  Virgil,  and  the  attendant  circumstances,  than  that  he  should 
devote  his  time  and  attention  to  the  treatises  written  on  the  un- 
solved riddle  of  the  three  wild  beasts,  the  hound,  and  the  feltro, 
and  such  difficult  passsages  as  il  piZfermo,  and  Chi  per  lungo  silenzio 
parea  fioco.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  graduate  course,  where  we  are 
interested  primarily  in  the  advancement  of  learning,  it  is  just  such 
problems  that  should  demand  our  attention.  This  is  perhaps  an 
extreme  case,  for  even  with  undergraduates  no  opportunity  ought 
to  be  neglected  to  develop  the  power  of  discrimination, — the  useful 
distinguo  faculty. 

Whatever  may  be  the  accepted  idea  of  an  undergraduate  univer- 
sity, the  graduate  school  has  one  very  definite  purpose,  namely, 
creative  scholarship.  We  seek  there  to  train  students  so  that  they 
may  be  prepared  to  add  something  to  the  sum  of  human  know- 
ledge bequeathed  to  us  by  our  predecessors.  Not  only  is  it  our 
duty  to  add  to  the  intellectual  wealth  amassed  by  others,  but  it 
is  also  incumbent  on  us  to  improve  upon  the  methods  used  by  our 
predecessors.  We  ought  to  be  preparing,  as  it  were,  ever  more 
powerful  magnifying  lenses,  so  that  we  ourselves  and  those  who 
follow  us  shall  have  improved  instruments  for  the  prosecution  of 
research. 

The  progress  already  made  justifies  the  scientific  study  of  the 
Romance  languages  and  literatures  as  an  exact  science.  What 
superior  interpretative  facilities  in  improved  dictionaries,  gram- 
mars, histories  of  literature,  and  reference  books  we  students  of 
to-day  enjoy  as  compared  with  our  predecessors  of  1872,  when 
Romania  was  first  published!  Let  those  who  disparage  research 
work  in  language  and  literature  compare  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Divina  Commedia  like  Torraca's  with  editions  published  thirty 
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years  ago.  Formerly  we  accepted  the  commentaries  of  editors  who 
guessed  at  the  meaning  of  the  text  they  sought  to  elucidate,  Now, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  scholars  who  have  made  minute  investiga- 
tions at  first-hand  of  the  language  and  customs  of  Dante's  age,  we 
can  in  a  measure  enjoy  and  appreciate  Dante's  writings  as  though 
we  were  his  contemporaries.  That  in  a  word  is  the  aim  of  research 
as  applied  to  literature, — to  enable  us  to  read  a  text  as  the  author 
intended  it  to  be  read  and  appreciated.  We  sometimes  ridicule 
the  efforts  of  students  (apprentices  in  the  guild  of  scholarship) 
who  publish  treatises  on  such  apparently  futile  themes  as,  to  take 
an  extreme  case,  Der  Subjunctiv  bei  Shakespeare.  One  can  only 
plead  in  their  favour  that  they  may  be  doing  useful  work,  like  that 
of  hodmen  who  patiently  and  humbly  help  in  the  construction  of 
a  beautiful  edifice.  "Monographers,"  as  Gilbert  White  observed, 
"come  from  whence  they  may,  have,  I  think,  fair  pretence  to 
challenge  some  regard  and  approbation  from  the  lovers  of  natural 
history;  for,  as  no  man  can  alone  investigate  all  the  works  of  nature, 
these  partial  writers  may,  each  in  their  department,  be  more 
accurate  in  their  discoveries,  and  freer  from  errors,  than  more 
general  writers ;  and  so  by  degrees  may  pave  the  way  to  an  universal 
correct  natural  history. "  What  Gilbert  White  expressed  so  quaintly 
in  1770,  is  a  truism  repeated  and  emphasised  by  Dr.  Simon  Flexner 
in  his  recent  address  in  Convocation  Hall.  Progress  in  any  science 
comes  only  as  a  result  of  the  minute  investigations  and  co-operation 
of  many  scholars. 

What,  then,  are  the  special  characteristics  and  requirements 
of  scientific  scholarship?  In  the  first  place,  "'the  scientist,"  to 
quote  Herbert  Spencer,  "does  carefully  and  accurately  what  all 
people  do  carelessly  and  incompletely."  Accuracy  in  all  details 
is  the  sine  qua  non  of  research.  Upon  accuracy  in  the  publication 
of  texts  depend  lexicographies,  grammars,  and  in  a  word,  proper 
interpretation.  It  is  only  by  the  study  of  words  in  their  context, 
faithfully  reproduced,  that  we  can  arrive  at  their  true  meaning. 

Secondly,  the  scholar  must  have,  or  acquire  and  develop,  the 
enquiring  spirit.  What  the  French  call  V esprit  scientifigue  is  largely 
an  attitude  of  mind.  It  is  not  very  common,  and  the  investigator, 
the  doubting  Thomas  of  science,  is,  like  the  poet,  born  not  made. 
"Dubitemus,  dubitemus,"  exclaimed  Giordano  Bruno,  a  founder 
of  the  modern  spirit  of  doubt  and  inquiry,  "interim  quoad  liberius 
atque  sincerius  causam  agere  liceat"  Writing  in  1871  to  his  son 
Horace,  Darwin  remarked:  "I  have  been  speculating  last  night 
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on  what  makes  a  man  a  discoverer  of  undiscovered  things;  and  a 
most  perplexing  problem  it  is.  Many  men  who  are  very  clever — 
much  cleverer  than  the  discoverers — never  originate  anything. 
As  far  as  I  can  conjecture,  the  art  consists  in  habitually  searching 
for  the  causes  and  meaning  of  everything  which  occurs.  This 
implies  sharp  observation,  and  requires  as  much  knowledge  as 
possible  of  the  subject  investigated." 

Thirdly,  the  student  must  approach  his  subject  with  an  un- 
biased mind.  Personal,  religious,  or  patriotic  prejudices,  or  any 
other  parti  pris,  must  yield  pride  of  place  to  the  rigorously  ob- 
jective attitude  of  mind  demanded  in  the  laboratories  of  the  ex- 
perimental sciences.  Even  in  criticism,  so  subjective  by  its  very 
nature,  and  the  science  least  amenable  to  cold  reason,  we  ought  to 
strive  to  be  impersonal  and  objective.  No  conclusions  can  be  of 
permanent  value  if  founded  on  error.  More  insidious  than  the 
prejudices  already  noted  is  the  prejudice  of  accepted  authority. 
Statements  are  often  respected  as  truths  because  someone,  held 
as  an  authority  on  a  subject,  has  proclaimed  them  as  such.  But 
if  we,  by  more  diligent  study,  by  improved  methods,  or  keener 
observation,  have  acquired  more  and  better  data  bearing  on  a 
problem  than,  let  us  say,  a  Gaston  Paris,  or  a  Menendez  y  Pelayo, 
then  we  have  a  right  and  a  duty  to  draw  our  own  conclusions. 

Fourthly,  the  investigator  must  of  course  exercise  common 
sense  and  good  judgment  in  gathering  his  material,  and  in  drawing 
his  conclusions.  What  is  scientific  method  but  disciplined  and 
efficient  common  sense?  We  are  compelled  to  analyse  the  scientific 
attitude  of  mind  as  consisting  in  accuracy,  the  enquiring  spirit, 
and  the  absence  of  prejudice,  because  man  is  by  nature  disinclined  to 
look  at  thingsas  they  really  are,  or  to  report  them  as  he  observes  them. 

Lastly,  as  Darwin  put  it,  the  investigator  "requires  as  much 
knowledge  as  possible  of  the  subject  investigated/'  In  other 
words,  he  must  be  familiar  with  the  bibliography  of  his  subject. 
He  must  know  what  progress  previous  investigators  have  made 
in  their  effort  to  solve  the  problem  that  interests  him.  He  must 
know,  indeed,  whether  or  not  the  problem  has  been  solved  already. 
What  with  the  vast  accumulation  of  publications,  growing  more 
formidable  day  by  day,  the  student  is  confronted  at  the  outset 
by  an  obstacle  that  seems  almost  insurmountable.  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  the  password  which  opens  the  door  to  the 
guild  of  modern  scholarship  is  bibliography.  Happily,  the  material 
is  fairly  well  organised,  and  is  more  accessible  than  many  suppose, 
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although,  speaking  generally,  the  student  requires  considerable 
training  and  experience  before  he  can  work  independently  of  his 
master. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  possible  uses  of  scientific  methods 
as  applied  to  the  study  of  languages  and  literature?  They  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows,  details  of  the  methods  used  being  left  for 
later  consideration:  (1)  To  publish  inedited  manuscripts  and  rare 
or  valuable  prints.  (2)  To  republish  works  that  have  been  printed 
inaccurately.  (3)  To  prepare  a  study  on  some  problem  or  text. 
(4)  To  prepare  a  vocabulary,  or  a  grammar,  or  a  philological  dis- 
cussion of  a  text,  an  author,  a  period,  a  dialect,  a  language,  or  a 
group  of  languages.  (5)  To  study  the  civilisation  of  a  period  or  a 
people;  its  customs,  folklore,  superstitions,  proverbs.  (6)  To 
prepare  a  history  of  the  literature  of  a  people,  or  a  period  of  its 
literature;  including  comparative  literature,  or  the  influence  of 
one  literature  on  another.  (7)  To  prepare  a  critical  review  of 
publications  on  any  of  these  topics. 

Let  me  conclude  with  the  parting  words  of  John  Tyndall  upon 
leaving  the  United  States  in  1873:  "Your  most  difficult  problem 
will  be  not  to  build  institutions,  but  to  make  men;  not  to  form 
the  body,  but  to  find  the  spiritual  embers  which  shall  kindle 
within  that  body  a  living  soul.  You  have  scientific  genius  among 
you;  not  sown  broadcast,  believe  me,  but  still  scattered  here  and 
there.  Take  all  unnecessary  impediments  out  of  its  way.  Drawn 
by  your  kindness,  I  have  come  here  to  give  these  lectures,  and, 
now  that  my  visit  to  America  has  become  almost  a  thing  of  the 
past,  I  look  back  upon  it  as  a  memory  without  a  stain.  No  lecturer 
was  ever  rewarded  as  I  have  been.  From  this  vantage-ground, 
however,  let  me  remind  you  that  the  work  of  the  lecturer  is  not 
the  highest  work;  that  in  science  the  lecturer  is  usually  the  dis- 
tributor of  intellectual  wealth  amassed  by  better  men.  It  is  not 
solely,  or  even  chiefly,  as  lecturers,  but  as  investigators,  that  your 
men  of  genius  ought  to  be  employed.  Keep  your  sympathetic  eye 
upon  the  originator  of  knowledge.  Give  him  the  freedom  necessary 
for  his  researches,  not  overloading  him  either  with  the  duties  of 
tuition  or  of  administration,  not  demanding  from  him  so-called 
practical  results — above  all  things,  avoiding  that  question  which 
ignorance  .so  often  addresses  to  genius,  'What  is  the  use  of  your 
work?'  Let  him  make  truth  his  object,  however  unpractical  for 
the  time  being  that  truth  may  appear.  If  you  cast  your  bread 
thus  upon  the  waters,  then  be  assured  it  will  return  to  you,  though 
it  may  be  after  many  days." 

MILTON  A.  BUCHANAN. 
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LETTER    TO    THE    EDITOR 

To  the  Editor  of  THE  UNIVERSITY  MONTHLY. 

Dear  Sir, — The  remarks  made  by  Professor  Legouis  on  the  theses 
in  the  French  doctoral  requirements,  as  quoted  by  Dr  A.  F.  B. 
Clark  in  THE  UNIVERSITY  MONTHLY  for  November  (pp.  70-71), 
are  so  unjust  by  implication  to  the  universities  of  other  countries 
that  they  ought  not  to  pass  unchallenged.  The  standard  of  require- 
ments for  academic  degrees  of  all  kinds  varies  in  different  countries 
for  social,  economic,  or  other  reasons.  Limiting  our  attention  for 
the  present  to  the  doctorate  degree,  it  may  be  noted,  in  the  first 
place,  that  in  Germany  it  is  found  possible  for  students  to  proceed 
at  an  early  age  from  secondary  schools  to  the  universities,  where 
they  obtain  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  about  twenty- 
one  or  twenty-two  years  of  age.  "Psychological  analysis"  and 
the  "discovery  of  a  personality,"  are  of  course  beyond  the  reach 
of  such  immature  minds,  and  so  German  universities  are  content 
to  demand  of  candidates  for  the  degree  a  short  study  of  a  narrowly 
circumscribed  theme,  with  much  insistence  upon  the  use  of  good 
methods  in  collecting  and  analysing  material.  The  only  justifica- 
tion for  printing  German  dissertations  is  that  a  higher  standard 
of  work  is  thereby  maintained  in  the  universities.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  dissertation  derives  importance  from  the  fact  that  it 
reflects  the  progress  made  on  a  given  problem  in  the  seminar  of 
a  distinguished  professor.  In  the  United  States  (and  in  Canada, 
where  conditions  are  similar),  a  higher  type  of  dissertation  is 
demanded  because  candidates  are  older  and  more  mature  than  in 
Germany.  For  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  here, 
it  is  on  an  average  about  eight  years  after  a  student  has  received 
his  B.A.  degree  that  he  comes  up  for  the  Ph.D.  In  other  words, 
he  is  about  thirty  years  of  age,  an  age  at  which,  according  to  the 
theory  of  Faguet,  he  is  about  ready  to  write  his  first  book  of  literary 
analysis  and  appreciation.  In  France  conditions  prevail  that  find 
no  parallel  in  other  countries.  There  the  degree  of  docteur  es 
lettres  has  powerful  rivals  in  the  eleve  diplome,  a  title  conferred  by 
the  Ecole  pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes  (i.e.  Graduate  School),  and 
the  £cole  des  chartes.  These  schools  require  one  thesis 
only,  which  may  treat  a  literary,  historical,  or  philological  theme 
or  may,  indeed,  consist  of  an  edition  of  a  text.  Again,  Professor 
Legouis  in  stating  that  "the  examination  for  the  doctorate  of 
letters  requires  two  theses,  one  the  main  and  the  other  secondary," 
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forgets  that  it  is  possible  for  foreigners  to  obtain  it  with  one    (e.g. 
Cipriani,   £tude  sur  quelques    noms  propres  d'origine  germanique, 
These  presentee  pour  obtenir  le  doctoral  de  /'  Universite  de  Paris, 
1901,  pp.  108).    This  thesis  is  similar  to  that  required  in  the  United 
States,  and,  for  that  matter,  does  not  differ  from  theses  accepted 
at  Oxford  for  the  D.Litt.    (e.g.  F.  H.  Sykes,  French  Elements  in 
Middle  English,   1899,   pp.  64).     Our  nearest  equivalent   to   the 
docteur  es  lettres  as  granted  to  Frenchmen  is  the  LL.D.,  honoris 
causa.    The  average  age  at  which  it  is  obtained  is  perhaps  forty. 
The  recent  recipients  of  the  degree  in  the  Romance  languages  are 
Hauvette  and  Merimee.     Hauvette  was  at  the  time  professor  at 
the  University  of  Grenoble,  and  editor  of  the  Bulletin  Italien,  the 
only  French  journal  devoted  exclusively  to  Italian  studies.  Merimee 
was  mattre  de  conferences  at  the  University  of  Montpellier  when  he 
presented  his  two  theses,  aggregating  one  thousand  quarto  pages, 
on  the  Spanish  drama  at  Valencia.      Feuillerat,  whom  Dr  Clark 
mentions,  was  professor  of  English  at  the  university  of  Rennes, 
and  well  known  as  a  scholar  before  he  presented  his  theses.    I  hope 
then  to  have  demonstrated  by  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  how  unfair 
it  is  to  compare  the  magna  opera  of  mature  French  scholars  with 
the   more  elementary  dissertations  accepted  in  other  countries. 
Would  that  conditions  were  such  that  all  universities  could  demand 
as  high  a  standard  for  the  doctorate  as  obtains  in  France! 

MILTON  A.  BUCHANAN. 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  AT  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  ROYAL  CANADIAN 
INSTITUTE,  NOVEMBER,  3,  1917. 

Moved  by  Professor  McMurrich  and  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  P. 
Mathewson  that  the  Council  and  members  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Institute  express  their  keen  appreciation  of  the  action  of  the  Premier 
and  Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  contributing  the  sum 
of  $75,000  towards  the  endowment  of  the  Anti-toxin  Laboratory  so 
generously  donated  to  the  University  of  Toronto  by  Colonel  A.  E. 
Gooderham.  Convinced  as  we  are  of  the  importance  of  medical 
research  in  particular  for  the  physical  health  and  well-being  of  the 
people  and  of  scientific  research  in  general  for  the  intellectual  and 
industrial  vitality  of  the  nation  and  realising  the  backwardness 
of  our  country  in  nearly  all  that  pertains  to  these  matters,  we  can- 
not but  welcome  as  a  happy  augury  this  endowment  of  an  institu- 
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tion  devoted  primarily  to  research,  and  we  venture  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  in  the  brighter  outlook  we  see  the  first  rays  of  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era  in  which  scientific  research  in  Canada  will  be 
endowed  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  issues 
involved  and  proportioned  to  what  is  being  done  in  this  regard  in 
other  countries. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

The  Editor  has  just  received  a  copy  of  Professor  Macallum's 
presidential  address  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.  It  is 
well  worth  reading  as  an  outstanding  scientist's  views  on  the 
effect  the  war  should  have  upon  the  progress  of  Science  and  In- 
dustrial Research. 
The  Nations'  Histories;  Hungary,  by  ARTHUR  B.  YOLLAND,  B.A., 

Phil.D.    T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack,  London,  1917. 
Geology,  by  ARTHUR  R.  DWERRYHOUSE,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S.,  M.R.I. A. 

T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack,  London. 
Mixed  Company,  by  DOUGLAS  KENNEDY.     T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack, 

London. 
Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Conservation,  Canada, 

1917. 
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The  Roll  of  Pupils  of  Upper  Canada  College  Toronto,  January,  1830 

to  June,  1916,  by  A.  H.  YOUNG,  M.A.,  D.C.L.     Hanson, 

Crozier  and  Edgar,  Kingston,  Ontario,  1917.     pp.  693. 

Professor  Young  has  produced  a  most  creditable  piece  of  work 

in  this  Roll  of  Pupils.    The  Roll  itself  is  doubtless  quite  complete 

and  accurate,  although  the  writer  is  not  competent  to  judge  on 

these  points.    But  he  wishes  to  commend  the  excellent  introduction 

and  the  explanatory  remarks  scattered  throughout  the  volume  in 

connection  with  individual  names.     The  book  will  be   found  to 

be  a  storehouse  of  information  regarding  the  history  of  Canada 

throughout  the  period  covered.  J.  S. 

Das  Annexionistische  Deutschland,  by  S.  GRUMBACH.    Payot  &  Co., 

Lausanne,  1917.  pp.  x  and  471. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  although  morally-shocking, 
books  imaginable.  It  is  a  collection  of  documents,  or  extracts  from 
documents,  written  by  Germans  during  the  period  from  the  out- 
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break  of  the  war  down  to  June,  1916.  The  editor,  Grumbach,  is 
a  German  Swiss  who  appears  to  be  a  Socialist  and  journalist.  He 
accompanies  his  documents  with  a  Vorwort  of  x  pages,  and  through- 
out the  volume  gives  valuable  explanatory  notes  regarding  the 
authors  of,  and  circumstances  attending,  the  publication  of  the 
documents. 

The  editor  has  taken  great  care  to  have  all  varieties  of  Germans 
represented.  The  first  extract  is  from  a  pronouncement  by  the 
Kaiser  himself  and  the  second  is  by  the  King  of  Bavaria.  Following 
on  these  two  dignitaries  we  have  statements  by  chancellors  and 
ex-chancellors,  as  well  as  other  ministers  of  state,  generals,  and 
representatives  of  recognised  political  parties.  We  have  speeches 
in  parliament  and  outside  and  newspaper  articles  in  abundance, 
including  articles  from  great  periodicals  like  the  Preussische 
Jahrbiicher.  All  kinds  of  political  parties  bring  their  contributions, 
such  as  Catholic  centrists,  freethinkers,  social  democrats,  pan- 
Germans,  defence  leagues,  business-men,  shipbuilders,  landowners, 
and  peasants.  Even  professors  and  clergymen  are  not  wanting 
amongst  those  who  express  their  rapacity  and  strive  to  stir  it  up  in 
others. 

When  one  lays  the  book  aside  one  has  the  feeling  he  might  have 
if  he  had  overheard  the  discussions  of  highway  robbers  in  a  cave 
over  the  disposal  of  rich  booty  already  seized  from  some  passing 
caravan  or  about  to  be  seized  from  one  scented  in  the  distance. 
King,  merchant,  peasant,  and  clergyman  are  all  convinced  that 
Germany  has  need  of  plunder  and  that  therefore  she  must  have  it. 
Germany's  profit  is  the  highest  reason. 

The  smaller  part  (about  100  pages)  of  the  book  is,  however, 
taken  up  with  the  presentation  of  the  views  of  anti-annexationists 
who  are  to  be  found  in  Germany.  But  their  voice  is  feeble,  for 
they  are  not  numerous,  and  one  feels  that  if  Germany  has  the 
military  advantage  then  the  reale  Garantien,  of  which  the  annexa- 
tionists  often  speak,  exacted  by  the  German  government  will  be 
terribly  cruel.  Let  no  one  expect  pity  or  justice  at  the  hands  of 
the  Kaiser  and  his  companions.  J.  S. 

Twenty-eighth  Annual  Archceological  Report,  1916,  by  DR  R.  B. 
ORR.  pp  .114  Printed  by  order  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Ontario. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  should  not  have 
published  a  different  sort  of  archaeological  report,  if  it  took  the 
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trouble  to  publish  one  at  all.  The  section  of  the  Report  called  The 
Ape  Man  might  surely  have  been  held  over  for  a  fitter  occasion. 
Why  should  it  be  considered  necessary  for  the  Province  of  Ontario 
to  take  upon  itself  the  duty  of  refuting  the  doctrines  of  the  Huxley s, 
the  Tyndalls,  Lyells,  Lubbocks,  Darwins,  and  Spencers  in  a  brief 
official  report?  No  doubt  these  men  made  mistakes  and  many 
criticisms  of  their  works  have  been  written,  but  another  place 
should  have  been  chosen  for  publishing  what  is  a  vague,  general, 
merely  surface-deep  discussion  of  the  great  subjects  which  they 
treated.  Care  should  have  been  taken  also  to  refer  to  sources 
whence  material  was  taken  (cf.  The  Restoration  of  the  Man  of 
Heidelberg,  p.  53  with  the  illustration  at  p.  101  of  H.  F.  Osborn's 
Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age). 

It  seems  also  a  little  strange  that  so  many  pages  should  have 
been  filled  with  illustrations  of  the  pottery  from  North  Dakota, 
without  showing  what  connection  there  is  with  the  similar  products 
of  our  own  aboriginal  population. 

It  may  not  be  considered  out  of  place  to  suggest  that  in  the 
future  greater  care  should  be  taken  in  choosing  from  Indian  myths 
and  tales,  in  order  to  illustrate  better  the  mentality  of  our  abori- 
gines. Something  more  suitable  and  valuable  might  be  found  than 
such  stories  as  The  Bad  Old  Man  and  the  Girl,  (p.  85). 

One  of  the  serious  defects  in  the  Report  is  the  slovenly  proof- 
reading. Inconsistencies  abound.  Sometimes  Prof,  is  used,  some- 
times Professor  (p.  45  and  p.  49),  Pennsylvania  is  one  form,  Pa.  is 
another  (p.  74),  township  is  used  at  one  place,  Twp.  at  another 
(p.  43  and  p.  63).  In  words  taken  from  foreign  languages  there 
are  sometimes  startling  spellings,  such  as  Brule,  p.  9,  Le  Grand 
Riviere,  p.  20,  Cheveux  Releves,  p.  20,  surrectorum  capillarurn, 
p.  23,  Ecrites  des  Missions  Etrangers,  p.  24  (note)  Mission  de 
Evangelischen  B ruder,  p.  33,. St.  Andre  and  St.  Barthelemy,  p.  46, 
St.  Phillippe,  p.  48,  Shlegel,  p.  49,  D'Alambert,  p.  52,  the  positivist 
Compte,  p.  52,  Masere  for  Mascre,  p.  53,  etc.,  etc. 

Surely  Canada  is  worthy  of  something  better  than  this. 

J.  S. 

Community.  A  Sociological  Study.  Being  an  attempt  to  set  out 
the  Nature  and  Fundamental  Laws  of  Social  Life,  by 
R.  M.  MACIVER,  D.  Phil.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Science  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  Macmillan  &  Co., 
1917. 
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In  these  days  of  war  we  do  not  look  for  great  books,  except  such 
as  deal  with  subjects  historical,  political,  or  strategical.  Publishers 
must  live,  as  we  might  say  if  we  adopted  for  a  moment  their  point 
of  view,  and  consequently  they  must  economise  by  judiciously 
controlling  the  food  of  the  public  mind.  But  even  in  the  lean  year 
something  is  sown  and  reaped  which  the  gleaner  may  rejoice  to  find, 
and  that  was  the  case  in  the  year  1915.  Professor  Maclver's 
work,  completed  in  the  second  month  of  the  war,  and  actually 
printed  in  the  next  year,  was  not  produced  until  some  later  date; 
a  fact  here  mentioned  to  absolve  all  parties  from  blame  for  any 
delay  in  this  notice.  As  a  notable  contribution  in  its  field,  the  work 
has  already  been  widely  commented  upon  and  reviewed.  If  these 
paragraphs  have  the  good  fortune  to  introduce  the  work  to  new 
readers,  so  much  the  better;  but  in  any  case  this  periodical  cannot 
afford  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  noting  the  production  of  an  im- 
portant work  by  a  member  of  the  University  staff.  The  task  of 
reviewing  the  book  is  indeed  hardly  to  be  attempted  in  these  pages 
and  what  is  here  set  down  must  be  rated  as  no  more  than  a  scanty 
indication  of  the  scope  or  the  interest  of  its  subject. 

Sociology  has  but  recently  joined  the  ranks  of  the  sciences. 
Some  still  dispute  its  claims;  others  regard  it  as  entitled  to  exist, 
but  not  able  to  make  a  living  without  extensive  borrowings;  the  rest 
incline  to  exaggerate  its  novelty  and  its  excellence.  Among  the 
clash  of  opinions,  one  stands  out  distinctly;  there  is  need  for  some 
coherent  statement  of  fundamental  principles,  and  Professor  Mac- 
Iver  has  rendered  a  service  to  all  parties  by  undertaking  this  parti- 
cular task.  The  work  is  essentially  philosophical;  if  there  was  no 
danger  of  giving  offence  to  the  more  practical  minds,  it  might  be 
described  as  an  exposition  of  the  metaphysics  of  society.  But,  lest 
that  phrase  should  inspire  unnecessary  fears,  we  explain  at  once  that 
no  obscurity  clouds  the  discussions  in  these  pages  and  no  difficulties 
need  be  anticipated  beyond  what  must  always  occur  in  any  attempt 
to  reach  first  principles.  Though  the  book  does  not  bristle  with  the 
tabulations  and  statistics  which  seem  to  some  persons  the  unique 
glory  of  sociology,  there  is  a  wealth  of  information  for  those  who 
have  the  eye  to  see,  and  the  author  is  able  to  deal  with  the  Platon- 
ists,  the  mediaeval  theorists,  the  psychologists,  the  economists,  the 
evolutionists,  or  the  biologists  as  his  exigencies  require. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  books.  Of  these  the  first  offers 
an  exposition  of  the  fundamental  concepts  and  assigns  the  place 
of  sociology  among  the  sciences.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
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author  says,  "   in  an  early  essay  I  remarked  that  there  was  no 
definite  science  of  society  beyond  that  contained  in  such  specific 
studies  as  economics  and  politics;  that  view  I  now  believe  to  be 
wholly  mistaken."     The  change  of  opinion  here  recorded  has  been 
the  experience  of  many  others  during  the  last  decade,  and  those  who 
formerly  would  have  been  most  inclined  to  regard  sociology  as  a 
mere  point  of  view  to  be  supplied  with  matter  from  other  more 
legitimate  sciences,  are  now  converted  to  something  like  the  author's 
attitude.     But  this  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  there  had  not 
also  been  an  evolution  of  the  subject,  and  that  again  is  only  intelli- 
gible  if   the    exact  meaning  of  the  word  Community  is  grasped. 
The  title  of  this  book  is  the  true  key  to  its  significance.     If  we  pass 
beyond  the  limits  of  social  psychology,  if  we  disregard  the  boun- 
daries of  ethics,  if  we  avoid  the  restrictions  of  a  purely  political  or  a 
purely  economical  treatment  of  human  life,  shall  we  merely  trans- 
cend all  distinctions  and  lose  ourselves  in  a  void  or  shall  we  find 
a  concrete  reality  which  those  various  departments  of  knowledge 
never  adequately  expressed?     That  is  the  problem.     The  solution 
here  offered  is  the  interpretation  of  Community  as  a  system  of 
vital  relations,  something  in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being,  as  supreme  as  it  is  unobtrusive.     To  define  this  system  of 
relations  neither    individualism  on    the    one    hand    nor   (philoso- 
phical) idealism  with  its  "  superindividual "  on  the  other,  can  be 
regarded  as  adequate.     What  in  detail  the  correction  of  these  views 
will  produce  must  be  learned  from  the  book  itself. 

We  have  already  trespassed  in  part  on  the  subject  of  Book  II, 
the  Analysis  of  Community,  which  deals  with  elements  and  their 
forms  of  union.  The  natural  conclusion  is  a  chapter  on  Institutions. 
Here  we  have  as  it  were  the  incorporation  of  the  principle  called 
Community,  and  we  are  shown  the  practical  meaning  of  the  idea  as 
it  becomes  realised  in  the  relation  between  individual  interests. 
Whether  they  agree  or  disagree,  individuals  remain  linked  by  the 
inevitable  relations  of  common  interests;  the  deeper  unity  which 
makes  even  our  antagonisms  possible  is  the  essence  of  Community. 

In  the  third  book  we  come  to  the  Laws  of  Development  of 
Community.  Here  the  guiding  concept  is  that  of  interaction  as  it 
affects  growth;  "individuality  and  sociality  are  aspects  of  the  unity 
of  personality"  and  "as  personality  develops,  for  each  and  for  all, 
it  reveals  the  twofold  development  of  individuality  and  sociality." 
Upon  this  quotation  may  be  hung  the  remark  already  overdue, 
that  to  a  large  extent  Professor  Maclver  speaks  the  language  of  the 
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idealists.  There  are  of  course  many  kinds  of  idealism,  and  the 
particular  quarrel  which  our  author  has  with  certain  Neo-Hegelians 
will  be  found  completely  detailed  in  Appendix  A.  But  this  does 
not  deter  us  from  repeating  that  the  core  of  this  doctrine  is  idealism, 
and  that  without  tincture  of  idealism  the  reader  is  not  likely  to 
comprehend  it.  Space  does  not  permit  more  explanation,  but 
the  cardinal  phrase  quoted  above  shows  what  demands  are  made 
by  the  theory.  The  author  argues  against  the  mechanical  way  of 
looking  at  our  personal  relations,  the  ingrained  habit  of  thinking 
that  we  have  what  we  hold  and  lose  what  we  give,  the  original  sin 
of  supposing  that  true  development  can  consist  in  taking  much  and 
giving  little.  Unless  we  have  altogether  failed  to  grasp  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  discussion,  it  is  this  idealistic  attitude  which  inspires 
the  interesting  discussion  of  "communal  non-mortality"  where  the 
author  combats  the  theory  that  society  necessarily  grows  old  and 
dies;  or  the  equally  interesting  treatment  of  the  question  of  the 
environment,  too  often  materialised  into  agencies  that  appear 
to  hold  in  their  hands  the  destiny  of  man,  instead  of  being  itself 
an  instrument  created  by  science  for  the  advance  of  that  knowledge 
which  is  power.  In  the  sphere  of  social  problems  a  special  welcome 
may  be  given  to  the  more  recent  ideas  about  "the  fitness  of  the 
environment,"  for  the  earlier  formulae  (natural  selection  and  the 
like)  have  already  proved  inadequate.  On  this  basis  it  is  possible 
to  work  with  the  idea  of  "a  world  where  essential  values  have 
grown  less  conflicting  and  more  harmonious."  In  this  connection 
more  than  any  other  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  author's  state- 
ment that  a  new  point  of  view  cannot  work  with  borrowed  phrases 
and  antiquated  terms;  a  complete  revision  of  the  categories  is  in 
reality  the  great  need  of  sociology  if  it  is  to  become  a  reputable 
science. 

While  this  cannot  be  done  in  a  day,  we  are  glad  to  welcome  in 
this  book  a  contribution  toward  that  achievement.  The  reader 
who  is  honest  with  himself  will,  perhaps,  find  a  stumbling  block  in 
the  apparent  want  of  correspondence  between  the  "harmony  of 
values"  which  the  true  commuuity  demands,  and  our  present 
conflict  of  interests.  Memory  recalls  the  fact  that  Bacon  com- 
mended Machiavelli  for  telling  us  what  men  are  and  not  what 
they  ought  to  be,  while  Hobbes,  with  his  "war  of  all  against  all" 
still  speaks  across  the  centuries.  We  may  be  thankful  for  much 
that  has  been  achieved  since  those  men  wrote,  but  problems 
numerous  and  formidable  still  cry  out  for  solution.  It  is  com- 
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forting  therefore  to  find  that  Professor  Maclver  has  not  overlooked 
these  difficulties.  He  states  that  he  "had  originally  intended  to 
add  a  book  dealing  with  those  problems  where  no  clear  law  is  yet, 
to  the  author  at  least,  discernible."  That  should  be  an  interesting 
budget  of  problems  and  having  sharpened  our  intellects  and  whetted 
our  appetites  by  the  reading  of  this  volume,  we  wait  in  hope  of 
seeing  that  other  volume  appear.  G.  S.  BRETT. 

L'Angleterre,  le  Canada  et  la  Grande  Guerre,  par  le  LIEUTENANT- 
COLONEL  L.-G.  DESJARDTNS,  seconde  edition,  Quebec,  aout, 
1917.  Pp.  iv  and  397. 

This  fine,  sturdy  defence,  by  a  French  Canadian,  of  Canada's 
participation  in  the  war  deserves  to  be  widely  read  and  known. 
There  is  now  also  an  English  version  of  the  book. 

The  author  is  a  well-known  Canadian  who  has  been  since  his 
youth  an  officer  in  our  militia  and  for  thirty-six  years  served  his 
country  as  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Quebec  and 
of  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa.  He  has  therefore  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  people  of  his 
own  Province,  and  with  the  history,  working,  and  spirit  of  our 
military  and  legislative  institutions. 

The  occasion  of  the  book  was  the  desire  to  protest  against  the 
false  and  mischievous  teaching  of  M.  Henri  Bourassa  as  expressed 
particularly,  in  two  books,  Que  devons-nous  a  VA  ngleterre?  and 
Hier,  aujourd'hui,  demain.  Col.  Desjardins  takes  occasion  also 
in  a  preliminary  letter  to  his  French  Canadian  Compatriots  to  pro- 
test against  the  violent  language  which  often  disfigures  the  pages 
of  M.  Bourassa  when  he  is  speaking  of  English  Canadians.  He 
calls  us  ignorants,  pretentieux,  arrogants,  etroits,  dominateurs,  and 
pourris  de  mercantilisme.  In  the  opinion  of  our  author  such  langu- 
age can  do  harm  to  the  French  Canadians  only,  unless  they  repudi- 
ate it.  We  are  naturally  glad  to  find  in  this  soldier  and  statesman 
the  true  type  of  gentlemanly  manners  which  we  expect  in  a  man 
of  the  French  race.  We  hardly  look  for  such  in  the  camp  of  the 
Nationalists. 

The  chief  topics  of  the  book  are  the  cause  of  the  war,  the  r61e 
played  by  the  several  belligerant  nations,  what  nations  are  guilty 
the  meaning  of  Imperialism;  the  results  of  the  war.  and  the  like. 

Regarding  responsibility  for  the  war  there  is  no  doubt  in 
M.  Desjardin's  mind  that  it  must  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  Germany. 
England,  particularly,  is  clear  of  all  blame.  She  was  distinguished 
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for  her  peace-loving  attitude  for  years  before  the  year  1914  and 
during  the  fateful  days  between  the  assassination  of  June  28th  and 
August  4th  her  diplomats  did  all  that  was  possible  to  find  a  peace- 
ful solution  of  the  difficulties.  In  no  country  more  than  in  Canada, 
is  there  need  of  the  elucidation  of,  and  insistence  upon,  this  point. 
Both  amongst  English-speaking  and  French-speaking  men  do  we 
still  find  those  who,  with  M.  Bourassa,  believe  that  the  war  is 
largely  due  to  English  greed.  To  all  such  let  us  commend  the 
reading,  say,  of  Das  annexionistische  Deutschland,  mentioned  in 
this  number.  He  who  reads  this  mine  of  information  regarding 
German  opinion  will  come  to  the  view  that  the  real  cupidity  which 
set  the  world  in  flames  was,  and  still  is,  located  on  the  German 
side  of  the  North  Sea.  Col.  Desjardins  clears  the  question  up  ex- 
tremely well  and  deserves  our  thanks. 

M.  Bourassa  with  a  show  of  historical  erudition  and  scientific 
accuracy  attempts  to  prove  that  Canada's  entry  into  the  war  was 
a  violation  of  her  past  history — what  one  might  call  a  breach  of 
constitutional  right.  Our  author  shows  how  untenable  such  a 
theory  is.  He  says  that  between  England  and  Canada  there  could 
be  no  such  thing  as  a  treaty.  Canada  is,  doubtless,  autonomous 
but  she  is  not  another  nation.  She  is  an  integral  part  of  the  British 
Empire  and,  as  has  been  said,  "when  the  Empire  is  at  war,  she  is  at 
war."  Only  a  certain  policy  was  in  vogue  and  a  policy  can  be 
changed  when  the  competent  Parliament  desires.  And  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  with  absolute  unanimity  did  enter  the  war  and 
sent  troops  without  compulsion.  Where  then  is  the  violation  of 
any  treaty  rights? 

Our  author  also  discusses  the  question  of  a  referendum,  and 
pronounces  against  the  procedure  as  being  in  opposition  to  the 
well-established  principles  of  Responsible  Government. 

He  also  points  out,  as  we  might  expect,  to  his  fellow  French 
Canadians  the  danger  of  isolating  themselves  from  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  Canada  by  refraining  from  participation  in  the 
war.  Many  Lower- Canadians  did  rush  to  the  standards  and 
gave  their  lives  for  mother  France  and  for  civilisation,  but  some 
have  been  poisoned  by  the  Nationalist  virus  and  have  brought 
shame  upon  themselves  and  disorder  and  schism  into  the  body 
politic  of  their  native  country  and  depend  upon  it  they  will  have 
to  pay  the  price  of  such  fatuous  action. 

This  very  interesting  volume  is  accompanied  by  appendices 
containing  such  documents  as  a  letter  from  Cardinal  Begin  to 
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Sir  George  Garneau,  the  pastoral  letter  of  the  French  Canadian 
Episcopate  and  certain  messages  sent  to  and  from  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  regarding  the  making  of  peace. 

'  J.  SQUAIR. 

Elusive  Mr    H.    G.    Wells's     Mr    Britling     Sees    it 

Prepositions  Through    has    been    translated    into    French 

and  the  newspapers  announce  the  translation  with  the  title  M . 
Britling  commence  a  y  voir  clair.  This  French  phrase  would  seem 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  English  Mr.  Britling  sees  through  it. 
There  is  here  a  rather  pretty  example  of  the  elusive  character  of 
English  prepositions. 

J.S. 
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A  notable  feature  in  the  development  of  inter- 
Oreamsation  of  TT    . 

the  American  est  in  the  University  among  the  Alumni  was 

Toronto  Alumni        tne  formation  last  June  in   New  York  of  the 
Associated  American  Toronto  Clubs  of  which 

an  account  is  given  below.  Under  the  direction  of  some  of  our 
leading  graduates  in  Chicago  and  New  York  a  Graduate  Fellow- 
ship has  been  established.  Last  year  it  was  held  by  a  student  in 
the  Department  of  Biochemistry,  and  this  year  it  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Department  of  Physics.  This  interest  taken  by  our  Alumni 
in  graduate  work  is  a  great  stimulus  to  us  at  the  time  when  we  are 
endeavouring  to  make  the  University  a  centre  for  graduate  work 
in  the  Dominion.  The  accumulated  interest  which  will  result  from 
the  meeting  of  the  Associated  Alumni,  will,  I  am  sure,  create  a 
body  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  former  Toronto  students  who  are 
now  in  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  University,  which  will 
have  practical  results. 

R.  A.  FALCONER. 

The  American  Toronto  Alumni  Clubs  met  for  organisation  at 
the  Yale  Club  in  New  York,  June  6th,  1917.  All  were  re- 
presented except  Detroit  and  San  Francisco.  From  these  two 
places  word  was  received  that  on  account  of  war  duties  their 
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representatives  could  not  be  present.    They  indicated  their  support 
of  the  movement. 

As  guests  representing  the  University,  Dean  Clark,  Drs.  Reeve 
and  J.  J.  MacKenzie  were  present. 

Dean  Clark  presented  the  greetings  of  the  President  and  Facul- 
ties. He  spoke  on  University  matters  and  informed  us  of  the 
progress  of  affairs  despite  the  discouragements  incident  to  the  war. 

Dr.  Reeve  who  was  better  known  to  many  of  us  older  men 
because  of  our  associations  during  college  work  responded  briefly. 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  see  and  hear  our  ex-Dean  Reeve. 

Dr.  MacKenzie  gave  us  a  talk  on  conditions  in  Greece  and 
particularly  at  Salonica.  We  were  sorry  he  would  not  talk  longer 
for  he  told  us  many  little  intimate  incidents  that  gave  us  an  in- 
sight into  the  private  life  of  our  university  friends  at  the  front. 

Dr.  MacKechnie  spoke  on  the  purposes  and  aims  of  the  Alumni 
and  pointed  out  a  few  matters  in  which  the  American  Alumni  can 
be  of  service  to  their  alma  mater.  In  order  that  these  ideas  might 
be  crystalised  and  the  Alumni  more  closely  co-ordinated  he  pre- 
sented a  plan  for  the  formation  of  the  Associated  American  Toronto 
Clubs. 

A  motion  was  passed  that  such  an  association  be  formed  and 
a  tentative  organisation  outlined  with  instructions  to  the  officers 
to  bring  to  the  next  meeting  in  Chicago  a  completed  form  of 
organisation. 

On  motion  Dr.  H.  N.  MacKechnie,  Chicago,  was  elected  President 
and  Mr.  H.  M.  Darling,  Chicago,  elected  Secretary. 

A  happy  incident  of  the  dinner  was  a  serenade  by  a  Princeton 
group  from  an  adjoining  room  who  when  they  learned  that  we 
were  from  Toronto  marched  lock  step  through  our  dining-room, 
singing  the  Princeton  song  and  giving  her  yell.  Not  to  be  outdone 
we  reciprocated  and  tried  to  show  them  how  we  sing  Varsity. 

Much  credit  for  the  success  of  the  dinner  is  due  to  Dr.  Snyder 
who  was  able  to  secure  for  us  quarters  in  the  Yale  Club  and  who 
worked  hard  to  get  a  large  number  out. 

H.  N.  MACKECHNIE,  M.D.,  '01. 
i 

Report  of  Second       MAf  ME  PRf  IDEN,T  AND  LAD1ES: 

Annual  Meeting  The  second  year  s  work  of  the  University 

"        Hospital  Supply  Association  has  come  to  an 


end  and  as  we  come  together  for  our  second 
Annual  Meeting  we  realise  that,  quite  contrary  to  our   expecta- 
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tions  of  1915,  we  cannot  begin  to  have  any  idea  of  when  the  need 
for  our  work  will  be  over. 

For  the  past  year  the  Association  has  done  exceedingly  good 
work  as  you  will  see  from  the  reports  of  committees  which  will  be 
presented  to  you. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  held  five  meetings.  Two  were 
held  conjointly  with  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  and 
Work-room  Conveners,  and  one  with  Work-room  Conveners  alone. 

At  the  first  meeting  following  the  Annual  Meeting  of  last  year, 
your  officers  and  conveners  of  committees  were  re-elected  as  they 
then  stood.  One  change  has  however  since  been  made,  namely 
in  the  convenership  of  the  work-room.  Mrs  Lang  ton  found  it 
impossible  to  retain  her  office  owing  to  ill  health  and  her  resig- 
nation was  accepted  with  great  regret.  The  Committee  realised 
the  valuable  work  which  Mrs  Langton  has  accomplished,  especi- 
ally in  laying  in  large  supplies  of  material  in  advance  of  the  rise 
in  prices.  Literally  hundreds  of  dollars  have  been  saved  the 
Association  by  her  energetic  action  in  this  respect.  She  also 
adopted  a  very  energetic  policy  in  securing  workers  and  the  large 
amount  of  work  turned  out  during  the  past  year  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  a  great  extent  to  her  enthusiasm.  The  anxiety  caused  by 
Mrs  Langton's  resignation  has  been  greatly  mitigated  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  succeeded  in  filling  her  place  with  our  original  work- 
room convener,  Mrs  Bensley,  and  we  feel  sure  that  there  will 
be  no  falling  off  in  output  owing  to  the  change. 

The  circular  letter  sent  out  last  autumn  after  the  Annual 
Meeting,  was  responsible  for  a  large  increase  in  the  numbers 
coming  to  work  in  the  room.  These  letters  were  sent  to  all  the 
women  of  the  University,  wives  of  the  members  of  Faculties,  the 
Administrative  Staff,  etc.,  and  the  response  in  workers  and  money 
was  very  satisfactory.  The  work  of  the  wives  of  the  members  of 
the  Faculty  of  Education  and  the  students  in  that  department 
should  be  specially  mentioned.  They  organised  separately  in  their 
own  building  to  make  up  our  material. 

The  policy  of  the  Association  has  remained  the  same  with  one 
small  exception.  All  the  work  turned  out  through  us  is  sent  to 
the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  through  the  Toronto  Branch, 
but  our  especially  good  socks  are  now  going  direct  to  the  trenches 
through  the  Canadian  Field  Comforts'  Commission  at  Shorncliffe. 
Two  hundred  pairs  of  socks  were  also  sent  as  a  special  gift  to  the 
Secours  National. 
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Our  connection  with  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  has 
always  been  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  and  we  feel  that  we  are 
really  able  to  do  valuable  service  for  the  Society  in  return  for  the 
many  services  they  have  rendered  us.  Several  special  appeals 
have  been  answered  very  promptly  by  our  Work-room  Committee, 
the  most  important  being  for  wash-cloths,  stretcher  caps,  and 
personal  property  bags.  In  June  we  despatched  708  wash-cloths 
and  in  September  1,008  stretcher  caps  and  814  bags.  As  the  total 
number  of  caps  asked  for  by  the  Toronto  Branch  of  the  C.R.C.S. 
was  5,000  we  feel  our  share  was  very  creditable.  The  total  work- 
room output  has  been  most  satisfactory  as  the  following  figures 
show:  32,919  articles  have  been  made  up  from  our  materials  either 
in  the  work-room  or  by  outside  circles. 

There  are  about  55  church  and  other  societies  working  for  us, 
7  of  which  take  wool  only.  One  or  two  of  these  deserve  special 
mention.  The  Auxiliary  Club  of  the  U.H.S.A.  is  composed  of 
about  a  dozen  girls  working  all  day  as  operatives,  who  give  one 
evening  a  week  to  making  up  our  materials.  They  use  a  room  in 
the  McGill  St.  Y.W.C.A.  which,  with  its  machines,  has  been  placed 
at  their  disposal.  As  they  are  all  expert  machinists  and  dress- 
makers they  are  able  to  do  valuable  work.  Another  group  is  com- 
posed of  business  girls  who  work  in  Central  Methodist  Church. 
Both  these  circles  came  into  existence  through  our  appeal  for 
workers  in  the  newspapers. 

The  Toronto  American  Women's  Circle  is  a  new  group  to  come 
to  work  regularly  in  the  work-room  and  the  University  Women's 
Club  have  the  use  of  the  room  on  Tuesdays,  using  our  machines 
and  making  up  our  materials  but  reimbursing  us  to  the  extent  of 
the  value  of  the  materials  they  use. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Executive  Committee 
the  work-room  remained  open  during  the  summer  months  and  it 
is  most  gratifying  to  know  that  many  people  took  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  for  work,  there  being  an  average  attendance  of 
20  to  25. 

The  average  attendance  for  April,  May,  and  June  was  40. 
Unfortunately  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  at  the  present  time  and 
I  have  been  asked  to  make  a  very  strong  appeal  for  workers. 
It  is  an  appalling  fact  that  women's  work  for  the  C.R.C.S.  has 
fallen  off  in  a  very  alarming  way  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  women 
of  this  University  and  this  Association  will  make  a  very  special 
effort  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency.  What  has  come  over  us  all? 
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It  cannot  surely  mean  that  we  have  grown  luke-warm  in  our 
determination  to  win  the  war,  but  it  may  mean  something  almost 
as  serious,  that  we  are  wearying  in  our  well-doing,  in  doing  our 
share  to  win  the  war. 

Our  work-room  is  open  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays 
from  10  a.m.  till  5  p.m.  Do  let  us  see  to  it  that  it  is  full  to  over- 
flowing on  every  one  of  these  days  and  that  not  a  machine  is  idle. 
There  are  five  power  machines  which  have  been  presented  to  us. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Ellis  has  given  a  buttonhole  machine  and  we  have 
also  a  knitting  machine.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  hand-work 
so  that  everyone  should  be  able  to  find  something  to  do.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  the  work-room,  let  us  know  and  we  shall  be  sure 
to  find  a  way  of  sending  work  to  your  house. 

The  main  thing  is  to  pull  together  and  to  pull  together  hard ! 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

EDITH  E.  HENDERSON, 

Honorary  Secretary. 

The  report  of  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mrs  F.  N.  G.  Starr,  gave 
the  total  receipts  since  March  17th,  1915,  as  $87,837.04  and  dis- 
bursements as  $73,054.48,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $14,782.56. 
It  was  explained  that  the  balance  in  the  books  is  larger  than  the 
actual  balance  as  several  large  sums  had  been  spent  in  the  last 
few  days  for  which  accounts  had  not  yet  been  rendered.  The 
President  pointed  out  that  we  have  been  spending  about  $20,000 
a  year  and  that  in  view  of  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  materials 
our  balance  will  not  last  very  long, 

Mrs  McPhedran  reported  that  through  the  Sock  Fund  2,679 
pairs  of  socks  had  been  knitted  from  our  wool  in  1917. 

The  Packing  Committee  reported  that  44,426  articles  had  been 
packed  including  10,762  pairs  of  socks.  Adding  certain  articles 
which  had  been  sent  to  the  C.R.C.S.  without  being  packed  the 
total  output  since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  amounted  to  46,983 
articles. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr  Langton,  the  University 
Librarian,  Mr  Graham  Campbell,  Superintendent,  and  the  women 
of  the  Press  for  their  unfailing  courtesy  in  attending  to  our  needs. 

The  present  Executive  Committee  was  re-elected  to  serve  for 
another  year. 

Since  the  Annual  Meeting  word  has  been  received  from  Col. 
Hendrie,  in  command  of  No.  4  Hospital  (University  of  Toronto), 
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asking  that  we  definitely  take  up  work  again  for  the  Hospital, 
therefore  all  our  work  for  some  months  to  come  will  go  once  more 
to  our  own  Hospital  which  requires  a  complete  new  equipment, 
all  stores  having  been  left  in  Salonica.  Surgical  supplies  and  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  must  be  got 
ready  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  Hospital,  which  is  at  Basing- 
stoke,  has  2,000  beds  and  a  spur  line  of  railway  has  been  run  in 
there  from  Southampton  so  that  soldiers  will  come  direct  from 
the  field  and  the  staff,  both  medical  and  surgical,  will  be  given 
splendid  opportunities  for  service. 

Word  has  just  come  that  the  operatives  of  the  Doherty  Manu- 
facturing Co.  of  Toronto  are  going  to  work  in  the  evenings  to 
cut  out  and  make  up  surgeons'  gowns,  the  material  to  be  supplied 
by  us  and  the  power  for  the  machines  and  electric  light  by  Mr 
Doherty,  the  girls  giving  their  time  as  a  donation  to  the  Hospital. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  need  for  both  funds  and  workers  is 
more  urgent  than  ever.  Since  the  Annual  Meeting  our  balance, 
has  materially  decreased,  though  the  number  of  workers  is  fortun- 
ately on  the  increase. 

E.  E.  H. 

It  is  necessary  to  hold  over  to  the  January  Number  several 
items,  including  Personals. — ED. 
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KILLED  IN  ACTION  OR  DIED  ON  SERVICE. 

Gunner  George  Elmer  Wain;  University  College,  1917. 
Sapper   Aubrey   Thomas    McFadden;  Victoria    College, 

1917. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  Hall  Allen;  University  College,  1917. 
Second  Lieutenant  Walter  Gordon  Coutts;  Medicine,  1921. 
Second  Lieutenant  Douglas  Gordon  Scott;  Applied  Sci- 
ence, 1918. 
Private  John  Dewar  McMurrich;  B.A.,  Trinity   College, 

1895,  M.A.,  1904. 

Private  Henry  Drummond  Lang;  University  College,  1919. 
Lieutenant  John  William  McDowell;  Medicine,  1919. 
Lieutenant  Frank  Abbott  Wood;  Applied  Science,  1918. 
Captain  Roswell  Morris  Burgess;  D.D.S.,  1911. 
Flight    Sub-Lieutenant    Albert    Edward    Cuzner;    B.A., 

University  College,    1915,    Forestry,    1917,  (Missing 

since  April,  1917). 
Second    Lieutenant    Robert    Edward     Taylor;     Applied 

Science,  1917. 
Lieute/iant   Murray    Grant    Gunn;   University   College, 

1917. 
Lieutenant   Gordon   Allan    Cockburn;  Applied   Science, 

1915. 
Gunner  Lloyd  Ashley  Banbury;  University  College,  1917. 


WOUNDED. 

Gnr.  E.  W.  Thomson,  U.C.,  1919. 
Capt.  W.  S.  Pickup,  Med.,  1914. 
Lieut.  I.  E.  Soule,  U.C.,  1918. 
Lieut.  W.  V.  Oke,  B.A.Sc.,  1913. 
Gnr.  J.  W.  Bell,  U.C.,  1917,  Wycl. 
Gnr.  L,  R.  Ballantyne,  U.C.,  1918,  Knox. 
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Sergt.  G.  A.  McClintock,  App.  Sc.,  1917. 
Lieut.  I.  M.  Macdonnell.  B.A.Sc.,  1915. 
Lt.-Col.  F.  T.  Coghlan,  D.D.S.,  1893. 
Lieut.  G.  F.  Bryant,  App.  Sc.,  1918. 

PRISONER. 

Lieut.  L.  Kert,  U.C.,  1918. 
Lieut.  C.  E.  Ogden,  U.C.,  1914. 
Capt.  F.  M.  Walker,  M.C.,  M.B.,  1913. 

GASSED. 

Bdr.  J.  A.  McMahon,  B.A.  (U.),  1915. 
Capt.  R.  F.  Thompson,  M.C.,  B.A.  (U.),  1912,  Knox. 
Lieut.  W.  W.  Ritchie,  App.  Sc.,  1916. 

HONOURS. 

C.B—  Brig.-Gen.  A.  McDougall. 
C.M.G.— Brig.-Gen.  E.  C.  Ash  ton;  Col.  W.  A.  Scott;  Lt.-Col.  J.  A. 

Amyot;  Col.  G.  S.  Rennie. 
Order  of  the  British  Empire: 

Commander — Col.  R.  D.  Rudolf. 
Officer— Major  C.  D.  H.  McAlpine. 
Member — Lt.-Col  Wm.  J.  Bentley. 
D.S.O.— Lt.-Col.  C.  W.  Allen;  Lt.-Col.  F.  F.  Clarke;  Lt.-Col.  F.  T. 

Coghlan;  Lt.-Col.  J.  E.  Davey;  Lt.-Col.  J.  J.  Fraser;  Lt.-Col. 

S.  Sharpe;  Major  G.  A.  Cline;  Major  T.  Gibson;  Major  H.  F.  H. 

Hertzberg;  Major  E.  Pepler;  Capt.  G.  McLarty;  Flt.-Cmdr. 

A.  M.  Shook. 

Bar  to  D.S.C.— Flt.-Cmdr.  T.  D.  Hallam. 
Bar  to  M.C  —  Major  M.  Hart. 
M.C  —  Lieut.    J.    J.    Campbell    (killed);   Lieut.    T.    W.    Clarke; 

Capt.  F.  S.  Dent;  Capt.  C.  P.  Fenwick;  Lieut.  J.  S.  Galbraith; 

Capt.  E.  W.  Haldenby;  Capt.  W.  D.  Herridge;  Lieut.  A.  G. 

Leslie;    Lieut.    R.    V.   Macaulay;     Capt.    O.    B.    McCuaig; 

Lieut.  A.  A.  McQueen;  Lieut.  C.  E.  Richardson;  Lieut.  A.  E. 

Stewart;     Capt.     T.     H.     Stewart;     Lieut.     A.     M.     West; 

Capt.  H.  G.  Young;  Capt.  G.  W.  Brown. 
Mil.  Medal — Sapper  F.  H.  Wilkinson;  Gnr.  J.  Kingsborough. 
Mentioned  in  Despatches  (Salonica) — Lt.-Col/G.  Gow;  Capt.  W.  A. 

Clarke;  Capt.  D.  A.  L.  Graham;  Capt.  D.  E.  S.  Wishart 

(France) — Sec.  Lieut.  A.  W.  Bentley. 
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A  VISIT  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA 

IT  was  dawn  when  the  Verdi  entered  the  bay  and  as  we  drew 
near  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  red  morning  sun  lit  up  the  fantastic, 
mist  wreathed  peaks  round  the  shores  of  the  wonderful  harbour. 
Out  of  the  warm  haze  appeared  lead  gray  warships  and  a  host  of 
peaceful  craft  and  behind  them  gaily  coloured  buildings  climbing 
up  hill  sides,  the  whole  reminding  one  of  a  great  Mediterranean 
city,  such  as  Naples.  The  harbour  of  Rio  is  marvellously  pictures- 
que at  all  times,  but  specially  so  at  sunrise  of  a  fine  morning. 
In  natural  surroundings  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  great  harbour 
in  the  world,  except  perhaps  Vancouver,  where  grand  snow  peaks 
are  reflected  in  Burrard  Inlet. 

On  shore,  Rio  is  no  less  interesting  than  from  the  sea  and  its 
fine  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  enormously  wide  and  thronged  with 
people  of  almost  all  colours  of  the  rainbow,  gives  one  the  impression 
of  a  great  but  exotic  metropolis.  A  large  proportion  of  its  million 
inhabitants  consists  of  browns  and  blacks. 

The  fashionable  drive  of  the  Avenida  Beira  Mar  too,  is  notable, 
with  its  palms  and  tropic  growths,  its  statues  of  bronze  or  marble, 
sweeping  round  the  curve  of  the  bay  and  ending  with  the  quite 
incredible  Sugar  Loaf,  an  inaccessible  monolith  of  granite  1,800 
feet  high. 

On  the  other  hand  the  narrow  side  streets  of  Rio  winding 
through  valleys  or  ascending  its  hundred  hills  with  cobble  pave- 
ments, low,  poorly-built  houses,  and  a  rather  squalid  population 
of  coloured  people  swarming  from  their  caverns  and  carrying  on 
all  the  operations  of  life  cor  am  publico,  are  not  so  admirable 
though  quite  as  picturesque. 

From  Rio  one  may  travel  comfortably  by  broad  gauge  railway 
to  Sao  Paulo,  just  south  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  a  brisk  and  well- 
built  city  nearly  as  large  as  Toronto,  with  a  much  more  European 
population  than  the  capital.  Here  my  special  geological  work 
began,  the  examination  of  glacial  deposits  belonging  to  the  end 
of  the  Palaeozoic;  and  there  was  a  chance  to  see  the  quaint  country 
life  of  a  sub-tropical  region  where  almost  all  cultivated  things  will 
grow  and  where  humanity,  whether  white,  brown,  or  black,  does 
not  need  to  take  life  too  strenuously.  Under  the  courteous  gui- 
dance of  Dr  Pacheca  of  the  Geological  Survey  I  had  a  chance  to 
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tramp  many  delightful  kilometers  along  roads  coloured  red  or 
chocolate  brown,  between  broad  plantations  where  coffee  was 
ripening  or  sugar-cane  growing,  and  where  a  call  at  a  farm  house 
for  a  drink  was  rewarded  with  the  gift  of  more  tangerines  and 
oranges  than  one  could  eat  or  carry  away. 

In  the  hotels  the  host  and  hostess  and  very  likely  a  son  or  a 
daughter,  received  us  ceremoniously  with  true  Portuguese  hos- 
pitality, and  for  7,000  reis,  less  than  two  dollars  a  day,  one  was 
provided  with  lodging,  cafe  au  lait  in  the  morning,  and  a  very 
substantial  lunch  and  dinner,  always  including  three  varieties  of 
meat,  brown  beans,  rice,  and  farinha,  with  cheese  and  a  dark  red 
slab  of  solid  fruit  jam  for  dessert,  followed  by  a  cup  of  strong 
black  coffee. 

The  mornings  were  cool,  sometimes  even  frosty,  for  it  was  July, 
midwinter,  which  did  not  prevent  girls  and  boys  or  even  dark 
skinned  grown-ups  from  walking  the  streets  barefoot.  It  was 
interesting  to  get  up  at  sunrise  and  see  the  scavenger  vultures  thaw 
themselves  in  the  genial  warmth  and  spread  their  ragged  black 
wings  to  dry  after  the  dews  of  the  night. 

In  our  hot  and  dusty  tramps  it  gave  me  something  of  a  thrill 
at  first  to  come  upon  the  glacially  striated  stones  and  tillite  that 
told  of  the  terrible  winter  which  overwhelmed  most  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  with  vast  ice  sheets  at  the  close  of  Carboniferous  time. 

From  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  one  can  go  south  through  the  back- 
woods of  southern  Brazil,  by  crooked  narrow  gauge  railways, 
burning  wood  or  pine  knots  for  fuel  and  scrambling  up  and  down 
the  mountains  and  into  and  out  of  river  valleys,  for  more  than 
1,000  miles  to  the  boundary  of  Uruguay.  One  should  travel  by  day 
to  see  the  rocks,  the  great  forest  trees  hung  with  lianas,  the  thickets 
of  bamboo,  tree  ferns,  and  palms,  and  towards  the  south  the  stately 
Araucarian  pines.  After  each  day's  journey  I  handed  my  luggage 
through  an  open  window  to  one  of  the  clamouring  porters  and  was 
taken  sometimes  on  foot,  sometimes  in  an  antiquated  "coach,"  to 
a  small  hotel  to  eat  the  inevitable  three  courses  of  meat  with  beans, 
rice,  and  farinha,  and  to  drink  the  inevitable  black  coffee.  I 
stayed  a  day  or  two  each  at  picturesque  towns  like  Ponta  Grossa 
or  Porto  Uniao  da  Victoria  and  tramped  the  hills  and  valleys 
and  penetrated  the  green  shades  of  the  forests. 

Toward  the  south  the  woods  gave  place  to  the  yellow  brown  of 
the  campo,  where  everyone  was  a  cow-boy  and  rode  with  huge 
spurs  on  a  spirited  horse.  It  was  all  delightful,  and  in  spite  of  my 
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ridiculous  lack  of  Portuguese,  for  I  had  learned  only  two  dozen 
words,  omitting  numerals,  the  kindly  spirit  of  the  people  eased  all 
difficult  situations  and  made  the  stranger  welcome. 

At  the  last  two  towns  the  hotels  were  German  and  the  language 
of  Kultur  helped  me  out.  The  hosts  were  not  happy,  since  every- 
thing German  is  very  unpopular  in  Brazil,  and  one  of  them  had 
just  changed  the  name  of  his  inn  from  "Hambourg, "  to  "New 
York,"  thereby  causing  me  some  confusion  and  an  extra  cab  fare. 

Uruguay  is  bare  pampa  country  and  differs  from  the  Brazilian 
catnpo  only  through  the  change  of  language.  It  was  now  necessary 
to  recall  the  sonorous  Spanish  learnt  at  an  earlier  time  and  to  cast 
out  of  mind  the  hampering  twenty  words  of  Portuguese,  as  the 
broad  gauge,  well-laid  railway  swept  me  south  to  Montevideo. 
This  fine,  prosperous  city  is  much  more  alert  and  European  in 
appearance  than  Rio,  though  perhaps  not  more  so  than  Sao  Paulo; 
its  more  southern  latitude  (35°)  affecting  both  climate  and  human- 
ity. Personally  I  found  the  chill,  moist,  winter  air  most  uncom- 
fortable after  genial  Brazil,  particularly  since  the  famous  Hotel  des 
Pyramides  provided  no  artificial  heat  and  people  went  down  in 
overcoats  and  furs  to  partake  of  a  many  coursed  dinner  with  a 
menu  printed  in  French  as  well  as  Spanish.  It  was  in  Montevideo 
that  the  German  professor  to  whom  I  introduced  myself  in  order 
to  get  some  information,  looked  at  my  card  with  Canada  on  it  and 
politely  remarked  "also  wir  sind  Feinde." 

From  the  capital  of  Uruguay  to  the  capital  of  Argentina  is  a 
night's  journey  on  a  comfortable  steamer  crossing  diagonally  the 
vast  muddy  estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  silvery  only  in  name. 
The  remorseless  Englishman  of  the  region  calls  it  the  Plate  river 
and  shortens  the  sonorous  name  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  B.A.,  much  as 
British  Columbia  has  become  B.C.  in  the  mouths  of  Canadians. 
Buenos  Ayres  with  its  1,600,000  inhabitants  recruited  largely  from 
southern  Europe,  nearly  a  third  coming  from  Italy,  is  like  a  great 
European  city  in  its  life  and  architecture ;  and  its  fine  Avenida  de 
Mayo,  a  broad  artery  between  splendid  rows  of  buildings,  would 
not  disgrace  any  city  of  Europe.  As  in  all  other  South  American 
capitals,  however,  its  elaborate  magnificence  consists  of  stucco 
instead  of  stone,  suggesting  Berlin  rather  than  Paris,  a  natural 
ground  for  criticism  when  the  visitor  is  a  geologist. 

In  one  respect  Buenos  Ayres  is  really  civilised,  for  at  least  some 
of  its  hotels  are  heated,  and  the  genial  steam  coils  in  his  room,  with 
a  good  north  aspect  on  the  Avenida  through  which  the  sunshine 
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poured,  brought  warmth  to  the  heart  of  a  Canadian  chilled  by 
winter  temperatures  of  45°  or  50°  with  more  or  less  frost  at  night. 

From  Buenos  Ayres  railroads  radiate  like  spokes  of  a  wheel  into 
all  parts  of  the  republic,  draining  the  crops  of  wheat  and  herds  of 
cattle  of  the  pampa  into  the  great  seaport  for  shipment  to  Europe. 
On  one  of  these  roads  I  travelled  300  miles  southwest,  mostly 
through  prairie  land  in  the  sere  garb  of  winter,  or  faintly  green 
with  sprouting  wheat  fields.  My  destination  was  Sierra  de  la 
Ventana,  where,  as  the  name  suggests,  bare  ridges  of  rock  rise  from 
the  pampa.  A  few  days  of  diligent  tramping  disclosed  splendid 
sections  of  the  dark  gray  permo-carboniferous  glacial  deposits, 
almost  unweathered  in  the  relatively  cool  dry  climate  of  latitude 
38°,  making  a  strong  contrast  with  the  ruddy  and  deeply  decom- 
posed tillites  of  tropical  Brazil  of  the  same  age.  One  evening  in 
the  little  country  hotel  I  had  a  conversation  with  a  farmer's  son 
who  spoke  excellent  English.  Without  knowing  my  home  city  he 
informed  me  that  their  agricultural  machinery  came  from  North 
America  from  a  place  called  Toronto. 

Returning  to  Buenos  Ayres  I  started  westwards  with  a  crowd 
of  stylishly  dressed  city  people,  who  dropped  off  from  point  to 
point  and  were  scantily  replaced  by  rugged  ranchmen  as  the 
prairie  grew  more  arid,  until  at  the  ancient  city  of  Mendoza  the 
country  is  treeless  and  desert  except  where  irrigated.  The  small 
Mendoza  river,  fed  from  Andean  snows,  makes  possible  a  land  of 
green  fields  and  sends  joyous  streamlets  through  runnels,  really 
open  sewers,  in  all  its  streets.  Mendoza  is  Habituated  to  earth- 
quakes, like  many  another  city  built  on  the  unquiet  flanks  of  the 
Andes  so  as  to  drink  its  melting  snows,  and  had  been  severely 
shaken  a  week  before  I  arrived.  Half  the  houses  had  cracked 
walls  or  other  damage  and  repairs  were  going  on  everywhere, 
giving  a  good  idea  of  how  the  one-storied  structures  are  built.  The 
dust  of  the  road  mixed  with  some  straw  and  a  little  water  from  the 
nearest  ditch  made  the  bricks,  which  were  dried  in  the  sun  and  laid 
in  meter  thick  walls  with  mud  as  mortar;  so  that  the  buildings  are 
true  children  of  the  earth.  Plastered  over  and  gaily  tinted  with 
pink  or  blue  or  yellow  the  streets  under  bright  sunshine  make  a  fine 
show;  but  the  un  tin  ted  mud  hovels  of  the  country  around  are 
"of  the  earth  earthy,"  and  but  for  the  long  rows  of  Lombardy 
poplars  or  freshly  green  weeping  willows  with  roots  drinking  from 
the  irrigation  channels,  would  be  dismal  enough. 
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A  day's  tramp  over  the  hot  desert,  absolutely  waterless,  but 
thinly  sown  with  stunted  cactus  and  thorny  bushes,  brought  me  to 
the  rugged  foothills,  built  of  rocks  showing  convincingly  the  handi- 
work of  great  ice  sheets  which  existed  before  the  mountains  were 
born. 

Then  came  the  splendid  climb  into  the  Andes  by  a  meter 
guage  railway  following  the  treeless  valley  of  Mendoza  river,  the 
little  engine  clambering  up  /the  steeper  grades  by  the  aid  of  cog- 
wheels gripping  a  central  rail.  I  stopped  over  a  train  at  Puente 
del  Inca,  the  Inca's  natural  bridge,  which  meant  a  wait  of  four  days, 
since  there  are  only  two  transandine  trains  a  week,  and  tramped 
and  climbed  in  the  vicinity  of  Aconcagua,  23,000  feet  high,  and  the 
loftiest  summit  in  America.  It  is  a  fine  mounta'n  with  many 
striking  neighbours,  but  from  the  dryness  of  the  climate  these 
peaks  are  not  very  snowy  as  compared  with  our  Rockies,  though 
almost  twice  their  height.  Only  one  large  glacier  could  be  seen  on 
the  side  of  Aconcagua  visible  from  Puente  del  Inca. 

Not  far  beyond  this  the  railway  plunges  into  a  tunnel  at  10,600 
feet  thus  evading  a  climb  to  13,000  feet  at  the  top  of  the  pass,  and 
then  begins  a  thrilling  zigzag  descent  through  the  snowier  and 
wilder  mountains  of  Chile  till  the  Pacific  comes  in  sight  and  the  low 
valleys  are  rosy  with  peach  trees  in  bloom. 

Santiago  de  Chile  is  a  fine  city,  magnificently  set  with  many 
snowy  miles  of  the  western  flank  of  the  Cordillera  in  view  to  the 
east  and  green  or  stony  hills  in  the  nearer  distance.  Its  climate 
is  much  moister  than  that  of  Mendoza  from  the  proximity  of  the 
ocean,  and  going  southwards  the  landscape  grows  greener  and 
more  attractive  until  at  the  ancient  city  of  Concepcion  the  verdure 
is  as  fresh  as  at  Liverpool;  while  still  farther  south  it  rains 
more  than  half  the  year. 

From  the  great  seaport  of  Valparaiso  I  took  a  little  500-ton 
coasting  ship  for  the  north,  the  country  growing  drier  at  every  port 
we  touched  until  the  unmitigated  desert  of  northern  Chile  formed 
the  shore  of  the  Pacific.  At  our  various  stopping  places,  lighters  or 
small  boats  came  out  bringing  steerage  passengers,  or  herds  of  beef 
cattle,  or  sheep,  or  goats,  or  crates  of  fowls  till  our  lower  deck  was  a 
crowded  filthy  barnyard  and  the  main  deck  was  covered  with 
Chilenos  sprawling  by  families  on  the  bedding  they  had  brought 
with  them.  The  weather  was  rough  and  one  could  hear  the  cattle 
plunging  and  bellowing  during  the  night,  while  cocks  began  to  crow 
vociferously  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  half  the  deck 
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passengers  were  deathly  sick  when  one  ventured  out  of  the  little 
cabin  to  look  for  a  meal  in  the  saloon. 

As  a  climax,  when  longed-for  Antofagasta  was  reached  after 
five  days  of  turmoil,  it  was  too  rough  to  land;  for  scarcely  any  of 
these  western  ports  have  well-sheltered  harbours  and  none  of  them 
has  a  pier  alongside  of  which  a  ship  can  moor  itself.  We  were 
carried  on  to  Mejillones  and  brought  back  the  next  day  when  the 
storm  had  abated. 

Antofagasta,  though  on  the  shore  of  the  broadest  ocean,  is  built 
upon  absolute  desert,  even  its  drinking  water  coming  through  a 
steel  pipe  from  snowy  volcanoes  195  miles  inland;  but  it  is  a  busy 
port  shipping  to  Europe  for  munition  making  the  sodium  nitrate 
stored  mysteriously  by  nature  on  the  waterless  tableland  of  the 
Andes  to  the  east. 

The  narrowest  gauged  railway  of  all,  two  feet  six  inches  in  span, 
leads  up  to  the  nitrate  fields  and  on  past  great  copper  mines,  and 
dry,  white  borax  lakes  to  La  Paz,  the  capital  of  Bolivia,  12,000  feet 
above  the  sea  near  the  eastern  and  moister  rim  of  the  Andean 
plateau.  Snowy  giants  like  Illimani  rise  near  by,  and  La  Paz  is 
one  of  the  brightest,  most  picturesque,  and  attractive  of  South 
American  cities,  its  streets  gay  with  brilliant  colours  of  the  native 
costumes. 

From  La  Paz  a  railway  leads  to  Guayqui  on  Lake  Titicaca, 
where  one  takes  a  steamer  to  Puno  in  Peru,  150  miles  away,  and 
sees  to  the  east  splendid  snow-clad  mountains  including  Sorata, 
22,000  feet  high.  Along  the  shores  of  this  great  lake,  half  the  size 
of  Ontario  and  12,600  feet  above  the  ocean,  are  the  historic  towns 
and  terraced  fields  of  the  Incas,  for  this  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant centers  of  their  unique  civilisation. 

Halfway  down  the  Andes  to  the  west  is  beautiful  Arequipa, 
surrounded  by  irrigated  green  fields  in  the  midst  of  the  desert;  and 
on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  is  the  unprotected  roadstead  of  Mollendo 
where  one  can  be  lowered  in  a  chair,  and  with  good  luck  step  into  a 
rowboat  and  eventually  arrive  on  board  a  steamer  bound  for  Callao. 
Landing  here,  a  day  may  be  spent  in  the  ancient  and  interesting  city 
of  Lima,  a  few  miles  inland;  and  then  one  embarks  again  for  the 
voyage  northwards  touching  at  several  points  for  cargo,  including 
Guayaquil  in  Equador,  a  city  renowned  as  the  permanent  home 
of  yellow  fever  and  bubonic  plague,  until  at  last,  weeks  behind 
time,  one  reaches  Panama  and  traverses  the  famous  canal. 
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Panama  is  in  the  real  steamy  tropics,  far  more  oppressive  to  the 
northerner  than  the  relatively  cool  and  thoroughly  arid  coast  and 
tableland  to  the  south,  yet  one  feels  at  home  again,  for  English  will 
carry  you  anywhere,  and  your  painful  scraps  of  Spanish  may  be 
put  away  in  cold  storage  as  you  journey  northwards  in  a  United 
Fruit  Company's  steamer  through  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Atlantic  to  the  statue  of  Liberty  and  the  monstrous  skyline  of  New 
York.  A.  P.  COLEMAN. 


ITALY'S   ESCAPE   FROM  THE  TRIPLE 
ALLIANCE 

A  LECTURE  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  ROYAL  CANADIAN  INSTITUTE, 

DECEMBER  15th,  1917. 

"  ^1  T7  THAT  battle  have  you  Italians  lost,  that  you  should  come 
^^y  here  with  your  demands?"  asked  Prince  Bismarck  at 
the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878.  It  was  an  insulting 
question  reminding  Italy  that  in  '59  and  '66  she  had  acquired 
territory  without  victory,  but  it  expressed  the  German  attitude 
with  unwonted  honesty;  an  attitude  which  was  no  less  contemp- 
tuous than  that  of  Austria.  And  if  actions  speak  louder  than  words, 
there  stood  the  Austro- Italian  frontier,  as  the  Prussians  and 
Austrians  had  fixed  it  in  '66!  A  frontier  throughout  the  length  of 
which  all  the  commanding  positions,  including  the  mountainous 
promontory  of  the  Trentino  and  the  control  of  the  Adige  and 
Brenta  valleys,  were  in  Austrian  hands;  the  ally  of  Prussia  being 
left  deserted  in  the  arena  of  the  great  natural  amphitheatre,  with 
her  enemies  in  the  seats  of  the  spectators  looking  down  upon  her 
in  derision.  And  yet  the  Italian  government  of  1882  were  so  little 
on  their  guard  against  the  German  blandishments,  that  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  flattered  and  frightened  into  a  treaty  of  alliance 
not  only  with  Germany  but  also  with  their  ancient  enemy. 

An  alliance  between  Austria  and  Italy!  It  was  an  alliance 
between  an  empire  formed  by  the  growth  of  a  single  power,  which 
had  crushed  the  national  unity  of  people  after  people  separate  in 
traditions  and  language,  and  had  harnessed  them  by  force  under  a 
common  yoke,  and  a  nation  which  had  come  into  being  because  of 
the  longing  for  union — presistent  through  nearly  five  centuries — 
felt  by  peoples  who  were  conscious  of  a  common  civilisation,  a 
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common  language,  and  the  great  tradition  of  Roman  Italy.  The 
reason  for  entering  into  this  amazing  partnership  was  that  France 
had  just  seized  upon  Tunis,  an  act  which  was  thought  to  be  a 
direct  threat  to  Italy.  But  the  seizure  of  Tunis  had  been  prompted 
by  Germany.  Before  it  took  place  the  French  ambassador  at 
Berlin  telegraphed  his  government  that  the  Chancellor  had  re- 
peatedly expressed  his  astonishment  that  France  should  hesitate 
to  take  Tunis,  since  all  the  powers  would  consent,  and  since  this 
action  would  prove  that  the  French  were  harbouring  no  purpose 
hostile  to  Germany;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Italian  ambassador 
was  writing  to  Rome  that  he  heard  from  the  imperial  chancellery 
that  France  would  inevitably  take  Tunis  unless  Italy  hastened  to 
prevent  it.  It  was  Bismarck's  purpose  to  form  a  league  of  nations 
which  would  keep  the  French  subdued  (in  whose  hearts  the  loss  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  still  rankled)  .and  at  the  same  time  set  Austria 
free  to  co-operate  with  Germany. 

The  victory  of  1870  had  given  Germany  a  prestige  which  re- 
quired only  Bismarck's  confident  statesmanship  to  constitute  a 
paramount  influence  in  continental  Europe.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  Triple  Alliance,  and  it  is  due  to  him  that  it  was  renewed  in 
1886  in  spite  of  the  grievous  dissatisfaction  of  Italy.  Count 
Robilant,  while  protesting  that  he  was  sick  of  the  barren  treaty, 
nevertheless  consented,  insisting  only  on  the  insertion  in  the  treaty 
of  the  famous  seventh  article  which  proved  afterward  to  be  the 
salvation  of  his  country.  But  why  was  the  alliance  renewed?  One 
reason  was  blurted  out  by  Francesco  Crispi  on  the  floor  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies  when  he  was  prime  minister  in  1890:  he  said 
that  to  withdraw  from  the  alliance  Italy  would  need  two  million 
and  a  half  bayonets.  That  was  the  negative  reason;  the  positive 
one  was  the  powerful  influence  of  Germany  represented  by  Bis- 
marck, who  made  it  to  appear  that  the  commercial  prosperity  and 
political  future  of  Italy  were  bound  up  with  those  of  Germany. 

Reasons  of  this  kind  were  necessary  to  preserve  an  alliance 
which  had  been  irksome  from  the  beginning  to  the  Italians,  and 
which  before  1914  came  to  be  almost  intolerable.  The  Austrian 
misgovernment  of  eight  hundred  thousand  Italian  subjects  was 
in  no  way  alleviated  by  it.  These  subjects  were  excluded  from 
employment  in  municipal. and  national  services;  the  courts  of 
Trieste  were  exclusively  non-Italian;  the  official  promise  of  a 
university  at  Trieste  for  Italian  speaking  students  was  never  kept; 
hundreds  of  Italians  were  expelled  from  the  country  without 
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reasonable  cause,  and  replaced  by  immigrant  Slavs  or  Austrians; 
the  Italian  association  Pro  Patria  was  dissolved;  the  attitude  of 
the  police  as  well  as  of  the  courts  was  always  insolently  anti-Italian. 
Even  the  internal  affairs  of  Italy  were  interfered  with  by  the 
Austrian  government.  A  president  of  the  Roman  Senate,  who  had 
spoken  feelingly  of  Trent  and  Trieste,  was  obliged  to  resign;  so  too 
a  cabinet  minister  who  had  listened  silently  to  a  toast  not  approved 
in  Vienna.  In  1893  the  minister  Zanardelli,  who  had  been  charged 
by  the  king  with  the  task  of  forming  a  cabinet,  was  compelled  to 
retire  because  he  had  invited  General  Baratieri  to  be  foreign 
minister.  Baratieri 's  offence  was  that  he  had  been  born  at  Arco  in 
the  Trentino. 

In  matters  of  international  policy  too,  the  Austrian  influence  was 
always  exercised  to  the  detriment  of  Italy.  When  in  1903  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  governments  undertook  to  divide  the  Balkan 
provinces  into  Austrian  and  Russian  spheres  of  influence,  without 
the  consent  of  Italy  (whose  interest  in  Balkan  affairs  which  affected 
the  control  of  the  Adriatic  coast  was  obvious)  the  snub  was  apparent 
to  all  the  nations,  with  the  corresponding  reduction  of  the  credit 
of  Italy  as  a  power.  The  Italian  government  proposed  a  European 
congress  to  settle  the  question  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  but  in 
1908  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  annexed  by  Austria.  After 
the  second  Balkan  war  an  independent  state  of  Albania  was  set 
up  by  Austria  and  Germany,  again  without  consulting  Italy. 
During  the  Libyan  war  the  Italian  fleet  dasired  to  bombard  Salonica 
and  Cavala,  but  the  bombardment  was  forbidden  by  Count 
Aerenthal.  Later  the  Italian  fleet  actually  began  to  bombard  the 
Dardanelles;  Count  Berchtold  brusquely  put  a  stop  to  that,  saying 
that  Italy  would  suffer  for  it  if  she  ever  again  undertook  an  enter- 
prise of  that  kind.  Last  but  not  least,  in  1912  the  treaty  of  Ouchy 
brought  to  an  end  the  Libyan  war,  Italy  agreeing  to  excuse  Turkey 
from  acknowledging  the  annexation  of  the  Libyan  coast;  to  re- 
nounce any  indemnity  from  Turkey,  and  to  pay  that  part  of  the 
Turkish  national  debt  which  was  guaranteed  by  the  revenues  of 
Tripoli;  and  this  disappointing  peace  was  concluded  at  a  time 
when  Turkey  had  been  rendered  powerless  by  the  second  Balkan 
war.  Why?  Because,  as  the  foreign  minister,  Sonnino,  explained 
later,  Austria  was  preparing  to  take  advantage  of  the  absorption 
of  her  Italian  ally  in  the  war,  to  attack  her,  and  the  hostile  prepara- 
tions on  the  Austro- Italian  frontier  allowed  no  doubt  of  this  purpose. 
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The  two  Teutonic  nations  were  working  together  harmoniously 
to  thwart  the  desires  and  humiliate  the  pride  of  their  unfortunate 
ally.  It  was  Austria,  however,  that  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  doing 
the  dirty  work,  whereas  Germany's  part  was  that  of  the  patronising 
elder  step-sister  who  points  out  to  Cinderella  the  immorality  and, 
more  important  still,  the  danger  of  offending  the  younger  step- 
sister. It  was  not  long  before  Italian  statesmen  became  aware  of 
the  true  attitude  of  Germany,  but  the  bulk  of  the  population  con- 
tinued for  many  yeajrs  to  repose  confidence  in  her.  The  Congress 
of  Berlin,  out  of  which  Italy  had  come  with  clean  hands,  as  Cairoli 
had  promised  she  would,  but  also  with  empty  hands,  had  pointed 
to  the  danger  of  isolation.  The  early  suspicions  regarding  France, 
which  Bismarck  had  cultivated,  were  later  increased  by  other 
grievances  such  as  the  ill-treatment  of  Italian  labourers  in  France. 
Germany  the  strong  and  victorious  seemed  to  promise  to  be  the 
saviour  of  Italy.  "Germany  will  be  the  power  upon  which  the 
new  civilisation  and  virtue  of  Rome  will  lean"  declared  King 
Humbert,  when  Crispi,  freshly  risen  to  power,  returned  from  Berlin. 

The  alliance  between  Italy  and  their  conqueror  had  offended 
the  French  deeply.  In  1887  the  commercial  understanding  between 
Itary  and  France  was  broken,  and  Italian  markets  were  opened  to 
Germans  and  closed  to  the  French.  The  resulting  loss  to  Italy 
brought  about  the  bankruptcy  of  1895.  In  her  distress  Italy  had 
recourse  to  Germany.  Before  this  time  German  goods  had  flowed 
into  Italy  fast  enough,  but  comparatively  few  Italian  goods  into 
Germany.  Now  at  last  German  capital  began  to  come  as  fast  as 
German  commodities.  Soon  there  arose  new  banks,  Italian  in 
name  but  largely  owned  by  Germans,  and  these  banks,  closely 
allied  to  each  other,  formed  a  money  trust  of  astounding  dimen- 
sions and  power,  able  and  anxious  to  promote  Italian  industries 
while  enslaving  them.  The  manufacturing  north  became  rich  but 
controlled  by  foreigners.  This  state  of  things  became  plain  first 
to  students  of  economic  problems,  then  to  educated  people  in 
general,  and  lastly  to  the  whole  people,  but  only  when  the  warnings 
of  the  well-informed  were  confirmed  by  the  visible  signs  of  Teutonic 
wealth,  by  the  German  palaces  on  the  lovely  northern  lakes,  for 
example,  and  by  the  German  names  that  now  began  to  appear  as 
owners  of  industries,  newspapers,  and  banks.  Enlightened  and 
authoritative  persons  such  as  Visconti-Venosta,  Bonghi,  and 
Tittoni,  attempted  now -to  revive  the  old  friendhsip  with  France, 
and  in  1898  a  new  commercial  agreement  was  made,  which,  how- 
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ever,  could  not  counteract  the  far-reaching  progress  of  German 
financial  power  in  Italy,  that  power  which  became  in  1914  the 
great  silent  argument  in  support  of  the  persuasive  contentions  of 
Prince  von  Billow.  By  this  time  the  nation  as  a  whole  had  emerged 
from  the  illusion  of  commercial  salvation  through  Germany,  but  it 
was  almost  too  late. 

Judging  by  the  patience  with  which  the  country  bore  this 
burdensome  alliance,  the  Austrian  insults  and  the  German  con- 
tempt, an  impartial  observer  might  have  been  pardoned  for  con- 
cluding that  the  present  generation  was  degenerate.  Only  a  few 
clear  voices  were  heard  witnessing  to  the  fact  that  this  was  an 
alliance  between  the  wolf  and  the  lamb.  Memorable  was  the  voice 
of  Carducci,  sometimes  in  scathing  prose,  sometimes  thundering 
and  mourning  in  Horatian  metres,  which  made  more  than  one 
cynical  cabinet  minister  uncomfortable. 

The  premature  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  in  1912  came  as 
a  surprise  to  nearly  everyone,  but  it  was  discussed  at  the  cafes  like 
any  other  topic  of  passing  interest.  Here  and  there  at  the  'Aragno ' 
or  in  the  arcade  of  Milan  an  old  gentleman  was  seen  to  grasp  his 
walking-stick  by  the  middle  and  shake  it  threateningly  at  the 
ground,  but  the  nation  as  a  whole  had  become  accustomed  to  leaving 
its  foreign  relations  with  the  rest  of  its  politics  in  the  able  hands  of 
the  master  machine-politician  Giolitti,  and  the  latter  had  apparently 
succeeded  in  founding  a  permanent  board  of  governors,  from  which 
the  nation  might  pick  a  new  ministerial  cabinet  whenever  it  desired 
more  lively  movement  in  the  parliamentary  drama  of  which  it  was 
a  spectator.  That  the  alliance  would  be  renewed  had  been  a  fore- 
gone conclusion;  the  interesting  question  was  why  Giolitti  had 
been  in  such  haste  to  renew  it.  He  had  used  as  a  pretext  the  incident 
of  the  Massowah  and  the  Manouba,  but  no  one  was  any 
longer  afraid  of  the  old  French  bogey.  Probably  the  prime  minister 
had  been  moved  by  the  military  preparations  of  Austria  on  the 
frontier,  and  Austria  had  been  anxious  to  allay  the  suspicions  of 
Italy. 

These  suspicions  were  amply  justified,  but  in  1913  it  became 
evident  to  members  of  the  Italian  government  that  both  Germany 
and  Austria  were  planning  something  more  vast  than  an  attack  on 
Italy  alone.  In  August  of  that  year  they  were  informed  by  the 
Austrian  government  of  an  intended  move  against  Serbia.  This 
was  to  be  a  defensive  move  made  necessary  by  Serbian  provoca- 
tion, and  the  Italian  ally  was  requested  to  render  her  service  in 
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accordance  with  the  treaty.  The  Italian  government  refused, 
declaring  that  the  proposed  war  wyas  offensive  not  defensive,  and 
soon  afterward  General  Conrad  von  Hoetzendorf  (who  is  now  in 
command  of  the  Austrian  armies  in  Italy)  together  with  the  arch- 
duke Franz  Ferdinand  attempted  to  persuade  the  emperor  to 
declare  war  on  Italy,  an  action  which  they  said  had  long  been 
desirable  and  now  was  inevitable.  Their  proposal  was  too  sudden 
at  the  time  to  be  acceptable  to  Francis  Joseph,  and  von  Hoetzendorf 
lost  his  position  as  chief  of  the  general  staff,  but  soon  after  he  was 
reinstated. 

The  Austrian  proposal  of  war  against  Serbia  was  not  generally 
known  until  December  of  1914,  but  the  suspicions  of  the  Italian 
government  regarding  the  greater  plans  of  Austria  and  Germany 
had  been  aroused,  and  were  communicated  to  Great  Britain  and 
France.*  For  years  indeed,  a  rapprochement  had  been  taking  place 
between  Italy  and  these  two  countries.  Oppressed  and  conspired 
against  by  her  own  allies,  she  had  turned  to  Russia  first  for  help 
in  the  Balkan  question,  and  then  to  France  and  England  to  find 
support  for  her  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  policies.  In  1900 
Britain  and  France  recognised  the  legitimacy  of  Italian  ambitions 
in  Libya,  and  the  result  was  that  Italy  stood  on  their  side  at  the 
convention  of  Algeciras  in  1906. 

f  When  the  war  of  1914  broke  out,  the  first  sensation  in  Italy  was 
that  of  a  sleeper  awakened  by  a  fearful  crash.  The  sleeper  rubbed 
his  eyes,  saw  more  clearly,  and  his  alarm  increased.  The  danger 
he  now  saw  was  that  the  hated  alliance  might  drag  him  at  the  heels 
of  his  masters  into  an  unjust  and  deadly  conflict  with  the  nation 
that  was  of  his  own  blood.  The  provisions  of  the  treaty  remained 
secret,  and  it  was  not  generally  known  that  the  present  situation 
was  specifically  provided  for  by  article  4,  in  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  in  case  one  or  more  of  the  contracting  parties  were  obliged  in 
self-defence  to  declare  war  against  another  power,  the  other  party 
or  parties  should  be  bound  only  to  observe  a  friendly  neutrality, 
and  should  be  allowed  to  choose  between  neutrality  and  active 
support  of  the  belligerent  party.  So  that  even  granting  the  Teu- 
tonic contention  that  war  was  being  made  in  self-defence  only, 
Italy  was  well  in  accord  both  with  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
treaty  in  deciding  to  remain  neutral.  There  was  a  feeling  of  im- 

*Mr.  Sidney  Low  in  his  excellent  book,  Italy  in  the  War,  London,  1916, 
suggests  that  the  readiness  of  the  British  fleet  in  July,  1914,  was  due  to  these 
Italian  advices. 
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mense  relief  when  the  people  learned  that  their  government  had 
chosen  this  course.  The  natural  kindliness  toward  France  which 
had  long  been  reviving,  released  as  it  was  by  the  growing  disappoint- 
ment in  friendship  with  Germany,  was  rapidly  increased  to  en- 
thusiasm and  pride  of  kinship  by  the  sight  of  the  splendid  conduct 
of  the  French  at  bay.  The  Petrarchian  expression  latin  sangue 
gentile  has  been  much  abused,  but  if  there  is  any  sentiment  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  Latin  peoples,  it  is  the  worship  of  that  un- 
tarnished glory,  in  defeat  as  well  as  in  victory,  which  is  so  con- 
spicuously different  from  the  German  pride  in  triumphant  force : 
the  glory  of  the  Fabii'at  the  Cremera  and  of  the  defeated  consul 
who  was  publicly  thanked  because  he  had  not  despaired  of  the 
safety  of  the  commonwealth.  It  was  a  matter  of  widespread  satis- 
faction in  Italy  not  only  that  no  aid  was  to  be  given  against  France 
in  her  dark  hour,  but  that  Italian  neutrality  would  allow  the  sister 
nation  to  use  against  the  barbarian,  troops  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  needed  to  guard  the  Franco- Italian  frontier. 

A  matter  which  is  often  overlooked,  even  now  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  are  known,  is  that  the  Italian  government 
would  have  been  amply  justified,  even  at  this  early  date,  in  freeing 
themselves  from  all  semblance  of  obligation  to  Austria,  for  one  of 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  had  been  broken  in  the  most  obvious 
manner.  This  was  article  7,  the  clause  which  had  been  inserted 
in  1886  when  the  alliance  was  first  renewed,  and  had  been  added 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Italy  against  the  very  action  which 
her  allies  were  now  taking.  Article  7  reads  as  follows:* 

'Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  who  aim  exclusively  at  the  main- 
tenance of  the  status  quo  in  the  East,  bind  themselves  to  employ 
their  influence  to  prevent  every  territorial  change  which  may  be 
detrimental  to  one  or  other  of  the  contracting  Powers.  They  will 
give  each  other  all  explanations  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of 
their  respective  intentions  as  well  as  those  of  other  Powers.  If, 
however,  in  the  course  of  events  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo 
in  the  Balkans  and  on  the  Ottoman  coasts  and  in  the  islands  of  the 
Adriatic  and  ^gean  seas  should  become  impossible,  and  if,  either 
in  consequence  of  the  acts  of  a  third  Power  or  of  other  causes, 
Austria  and  Italy  should  be  compelled  to  change  the  status  quo  by 
a  temporary  or  permanent  occupation,  such  occupation  shall  only 
take  place  after  previous  agreement  between  the  two  Powers,  based 
on  the  principle  of  a  reciprocal  arrangement  for  all  the  advantages, 
This  is  Mr.  Low's  translation,  cf.  Op.Cit.,  p.  254. 
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territorial  or  other,  which  one  of  them  may  secure  outside  the 
status  quo,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  all  the  legitimate 
claims  of  both  parties." 

Austria  had  already  appealed  to  this  article  when  she  forbade 
Italy  to  bombard  Salonica,  and  now  she  herself  had  attacked 
Serbia,  with  the  obvious  purpose  of  occupying  at  least  part  of  the 
country  either  permanently  or  temporarily,  a  warlike  movement 
evidently  intended  to  alter  radically  the  status  quo  in  the  Balkans. 
And  she  had  done  this  not  only  without  the  consent  of  Italy  and 
without  any  arrangement  between  them,  but  in  defiance  of  the 
formerly  expressed  desires  of  Italy  and  to  the  serious  detriment  of 
the  interests  of  the  latter.  So  plain  a  breach  of  the  treaty  was  it 
that  the  Marquis  di  S.  Giuliano,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  although 
himself  friendly  to  Austria  and  one  of  the  few  upholders  of  the 
triple  alliance,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  protesting  to  Austria 
as  soon  as  war  was  declared  against  Serbia;  but  this  protest  went 
unheeded  as  had  all  others  previous,  no  matter  on  what  subject. 

The  Italian  government,  then,  would  have  been  justified  in 
denouncing  the  treaty,  an  act  which  would  no  doubt  have  led  to 
war  immediately,  but  no  government  can  force  a  self-governing 
nation  to  go  to  war  against  its  will,  and  the  country  did  not  desire 
war.  The  labouring  classes  who  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  actual 
fighting  in  the  war  that  had  just  been  concluded,  had  no  stomach 
for  another  more  disastrous  one;  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers trembled  at  the  thought  of  a  breach  with  Germany,  so 
dependent  had  they  become  on  German  capital;  the  clergy  alone 
of  all  classes  were  in  part  favourably  inclined  toward  Austria,  the 
most  faithful  Catholic  country  in  Europe;  the  army  had  been 
trained  on  the  German  model,  and  had  for  Germany  that  much  of 
sympathy  which  goes  inevitably  with  the  admiration  paid  to 
efficiency,  they  would  have  preferred  another  enemy.  If  there  was 
anyone  in  Italy  at  this  time  who  longed  for  war,  he  was  not  heard 
from.  J.  E.  SHAW. 

(To  be  concluded). 
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CHILD   WELFARE 

THE  war  has  created  world-wide  concern  in  the  problem  of  child 
welfare.  This  is  illustrated  by  recent  happenings  in  Great 
Britain.  Although  confronted  with  innumerable  problems 
arising  directly  out  of  the  war — problems  connected  with  returned 
soldiers,  with  finance,  with  food  supply,  with  munition  output,  etc., 
Britain  finds  it  necessary  to  consider  now  the  advisability  of  making 
radical  changes  in  the  public  school  system,  and  of  finding  ways 
and  means  of  reducing  infant  mortality.  What  is  transpiring  in  the 
Mother  Land  is  indicative  of  what  is  occurring  elsewhere.  Here  in 
Canada  the  war  has  had  its  effect  in  reviving  interest  in  child 
hygiene.  Take  as  an  example  the  present  attitude  with  regard 
to  the  problem  of  mentally  deficient  children.  Yesterday  the 
subject  was  practically  ignored.  To-day  it  is  considered  an  im- 
portant problem  of  national  significance. 

Why  is  the  war  responsible  for  a  re-awakening  of  the  public 
conscience  as  far  as  child  welfare  is  concerned?  Answers  to  this 
question  are  not  difficult  to  find.  The  war  has  put  such  a  heavy 
tax  on  human  and  material  resources  that  conservation  has  of 
necessity  become  the  watchword.  The  tremendous  wastage  of 
human  lives  in  battle  has  made  it  imperative  not  only  to  reduce 
where  possible  the  death  rate  among  non-combatants,  and  com- 
batants for  that  matter,  but  also  to  increase  human  efficiency 
as  well.  It  is  natural  that  in  such  a  campaign,  special  attention 
should  be  given  to  children  because  it  has  been  well  known  for  some 
time  that  child  mortality  has  been  excessively  high,  and  because 
doubts  have  ever  been  rife  concerning  the  suitability  of  many 
phases  of  present-day  public  school  instruction.  There  is  perhaps 
another  reason  arising  out  of  the  war  for  our  quickened  interest  in 
the  training  of  children.  The  causes  leading  up  to  the  present 
conflict  have  been  carefully  studied,  and  as  a  result  the  German 
school  system  is  now  considered  one  of  the  important  causative 
factors.  For  years  prior  to  the  war  the  schools  of  Germany  were 
utilised  to  instil  in  the  youth  of  that  country  the  spirit  of  militarism 
combined  with  allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  the  notion  of  German 
invincibility,  aspirations  for  world  domination,  and  hate  for  Britain. 
We  are  now  witnessing  the  fruits  of  this  training.  The  support 
accorded  the  Kaiser  and  his  Prussian  advisors  in  the  face  of  numer- 
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ous  military  reverses,  and  the  tenacity  of  the  German  people  in 
adhering  to  their  government  in  spite  of  cruel  hardships  and 
privation  because  of  their  faith  in  ultimate  victory,  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  early  school  influences.  A  consideration  of  this  nature 
gives  food  for  thought.  We  are  again  reminded  that  the  nation  of 
to-day  is  the  product  of  the  type  of  training  accorded  the  children 
of  yesterday.  Some  of  us  believe  that  if  we  are  to  enjoy  an  abiding 
peace  after  the  present  war,  it  will  result  not  so  much  from  the 
operations  of  an  international  disputes  tribunal,  but  rather  from 
the  training  of  the  children  of  all  civilised  countries,  in  which 
training  ideals  of  international  welfare  are  emphasised  rather  than 
national  militaristic  aspirations.  And  so  one  could  go  on  giving 
many  valid  reasons  why  the  war  has  contributed  to  the  focusing 
of  attention  on  child  welfare. 

With  this  in  view  let  us  now  make  a  brief  survey  of  some  of  the 
problems  of  child  hygiene — problems  that  concern  us  particularly 
in  Canada.  It  has  been  well  said  that  an  individual  is  the  product 
of  heredity  and  environment,  and  the  subject  of  child  welfare  might 
be  discussed  under  these  two  headings. 

The  Influence  that  heredity  exerts  in  determining  the  character 
of  a  child  is  indeed  great.  Whether  this  influence  is  of  even  more 
import  than  environment  is  difficult  at  present  to  decide.  I,  for 
one,  am  inclined  to  attach  greater  significance  to  hereditary  factors 
than  to  environmental.  A  preliminary  study  of  3, 000  cases,  mostly 
juvenile,  at  the  Psychiatric  Clinic  of  the  Toronto  General  Hospital, 
of  whom  family  histories  have  been  investigated,  has  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  great  majority  should 
probably  be  attributed  more  to  heredity  than  to  environment, 
though  the  mode  of  operation  of  heredity  may  still  remain  a  pro- 
blem. Time  and  time  again  we  have  seen  children  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  good  surroundings,  but  who,  because  of  bad  heritage, 
were  delinquent,  and  who  would  in  all  probability  remain  so 
though  the  environment  remain  good. 

A  question  then  of  practical  importance  arises — in  what  way 
can  we  so  safeguard  the  race  that  our  children  shall  be  well-born 
as  well  as  well-nurtured?  Here  we  enter  the  domain  of  eugenics, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  conservative  ones  among  us  feel  that 
we  should  travel  with  much  circumspection  and  caution.  No  doubt 
impracticable  methods  of  procedure  have  in  the  past  been  advo- 
cated from  time  to  time  by  enthusiasts,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
much  can  be  done  along  the  lines  of  rational  eugenics.  If  for 
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example,  individuals  afflicted  with  mental  deficiency,  insanity, 
and  epilepsy,  were  segregated  in  farm  colonies  or  institutions,  where 
they  would  not  propogate  their  kind,  and  if  syphilitics  were  forced 
by  law  to  obtain  a  cure  before  marriage,  if  such  be  possible,  then  a 
tremendous  step  would  be  taken  in  preventing  the  birth  of  degene- 
rates. It  seems  indeed  that  the  time  has  come  when  enlightened 
citizens  in  large  numbers  should  take  such  statements  as  the  above 
to  heart,  and  in  consequence  should  demand  from  their  govern- 
ments an  assurance  that  the  precautions  outlined  be  taken.  If 
this  came  to  pass  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  voices  of  such  people 
would  be  heard,  that  governmental  action  would  follow,  and 
excellent  results  would  ensue. 

But  when  all  that  is  done  we  still  have  the  question  of  environ- 
ment, and  by  environment  I  refer  to  all  the  external  influences 
affecting  the  life  of  an  individual.  As  far  as  child  welfare  is  con- 
cerned our  aim  is,  I  take  it,  to  adjust  environmental  conditions  so 
that  children  will  have  every  opportunity  of  developing  into  good 
and  healthy  citizens.  The  two  most  important  influences  bearing 
on  childhood  are  the  home,  and  the  school,  and  these  should  receive 
the  most  careful  consideration. 

The  home  will  always  be  an  important  factor  in  a  child's  life. 
It  is  solely  responsible  for  the  child's  development  until  the  age  of 
five  is  reached.  In  many  ways  these  early  years  of  childhood  are 
critical,  critical  for  example  as  far  as  life  itself  is  concerned. 

It  is  an  astounding  fact  that  the  mortality  rate  in  Canada  among 
infants  under  one  year  of  age  is  higher  than  the  mortality  rate  of 
the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force.  *Out  of  every  1,000  children 
born  in  the  following  cities  during  the  year  1916  it  is  estimated 
that  there  died  before  completing  their  first  year — 86  in  Toronto, 
94  in  Winnipeg,  148  in  Montreal,  and  208  in  Ottawa.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  three  years  of  war  some  25,931  Canadians  were  reported 
as  killed,  died  of  wounds  and  of  sickness,  i.e.,  an  average  of  8,644 
per  annum,  and  since  the  Canadian  Army  numbered  approximately 
400,000  the  mortality  rate  per  1,000  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
21.6.  A  comparison  of  the  mortality  rates  among  infants  and 
soldiers  shows  that  it  is  about  four  times  as  dangerous  to  be  a 
Canadian  baby  as  to  be  a  soldier  in  khaki.  In  fact  infants  have  a 
higher  death  rate  in  Canada  than  have  our  boys  in  the  very  front 
line  trenches  in  France. 


*The  mortality  figures  submitted  allow  for  the  possibility  that  20%  of  all 
qirths  in  Canada  are  not  registered. 
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It  is  therefore  imperative  that  the  mothers  of  this  country 
should  give  heed  to  the  dictates  of  public  health  officers  and  others, 
concerning  matters  of  child  hygiene  and  rational  infant-feeding  in 
particular.  In  no  other  way  can  we  expect  to  reduce  our  high 
infant  mortality  rate.  The  home  influence  should  not  end,  how- 
ever, in  merely  looking  after  the  child's  bodily  health,  important 
as  it  is.  Mental  hygiene  is  of  the  utmost  significance.  The  difficult 
task  of  developing  the  child's  character  so  that  weaknesses  are 
overcome,  and  good  habits  are  formed,  falls  on  the  shoulders  of 
those  in  the  home.  Even  when  the  child  gets  older  and  attends 
school,  many  responsibilities  still  remain  with  the  father  and 
mother.  One  of  these  deserves  particular  attention — the  instruc- 
tion of  sons  and  daughters  in  matters  pertaining  to  sex  hygiene. 
Parents  have  been  woefully  neglectful  of  this  responsibility  in  the 
past,  with  the  result  that  thousands  of  young  lives  are  annually 
wrecked  by  venereal  disease. 

The  school  now  calls  for  consideration  and  one  is  tempted  to 
criticise  our  Ontario  system  rather  severely.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  our  aim  in  the  training  of  children  is  the  production, 
when  possible,  of  good  citizens,  but  I  doubt  whether  our  schools 
are  assisting  as  much  as  they  should  in  this  connection.  I  take  it 
that  a  perfect  citizen  should  be  able  not  only  to  read,  write,  and 
count,  but  in  addition  should  have  a  considerable  store  of  useful 
knowledge,  should  be  well  trained  in  the  processes  of  reasoning, 
should  have  powers  of  imagination  developed,  and  should  be 
strong  in  those  emotions  which  enter  into  ambition,  high  ideals, 
initiative,  energy,  industry,  and  will-power.  Now,  while  we  do 
not  expect  our  schools  to  turn  out  perfect  citizens,  we  do  feel  that 
a  more  vigorous  attempt  should  be  made  in  this  direction.  One 
may  easily  be  convinced  that  our  schools  are  not  attempting  with 
sufficient  vigour  and  foresight  to  develop  citizens  toward  the  end 
outlined,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  blame  cannot  be 
attached  specifically  either  to  principals  or  to  teachers  in  this 
regard.  It  is  true  that  our  children  are  taught  to  read,  to  write, 
to  manipulate  figures  in  simple  combinations,  and  are  given  a 
store  of  useful  information.  They  are  not  trained  as  they  should 
be,  however,  to  think  for  themselves,  to  develop  their  powers  of 
imagination,  and  the  emotional  and  volitional  aspects  are  often 
given  insufficient  attention.  Three  factors  in  particular  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  state  of  affairs.  These  are:  (1)  over-crowded 
classes;  (2)  overloaded  curriculum;  (3)  mental  defectives  in  school 
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attendance.  Mention  of  these  should  be  made  in  turn.  The  over- 
crowded class  (the  average  number  in  a  Toronto  class  is  fifty)  makes 
it  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  do  much  individual  work,  and  in 
consequence  she  rarely  gets  to  know  her  pupils  so  that  she  can 
develop  them  intellectually  and  morally  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
The  overloaded  curriculum  encourages  rote  learning — 'the  accumu- 
lation of  chain  associations  which  when  accidentally  broken  leaves 
the  pupil  helpless,  which  is  to  be  naturally  expected  from  the 
starvation  of  reason  and  imagination.  Mental  defectives  in  school 
attendance  hamper  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of 
normal  pupils,  because  teachers  have  to  shower  on  them  valuable 
time  at  the  expense  of  other  members  of  the  class,  and  because  of 
lack  of  moral  sense  the  defectives  exert  a  baneful  influence. 

Child  welfare  is  a  subject  of  such  huge  dimensions  that  a  short 
article  such  as  this  fails  to  do  it  justice.  Volumes  could  be  written 
on  any  one  of  the  numerous  points  that  have  been  casually  men- 
tioned in  a  sentence  or  two.  Many  important  phases  of  the  topic 
have  been  neglected  altogether — the  value,  for  example,  of  medical 
inspection  in  schools,  and  the  constant  supervision  of  the  nurse. 
This  article  has  attempted  merely  to  quicken  the  interest  of 
University  folk  in  a  subject  of  fundamental  importance,  with  the 
hope  that  the  problems  will  be  further  investigated  and  solved 
where  possible.  Whether  or  not  advance  will  be  made  in  the 
rational  care  and  training  of  Children  depends  in  large  measure  on 
the  attitude  of  our  enlightened  citizens.  And  to  stimulate  the 
interest  of  these  enlightened  citizens  one  naturally  turns  to  the 
graduates,  undergraduates,  and  faculties  of  the  University  upon 
whom  the  state  has  conferred  such  benefits,  to  lead  in  the  propa- 
ganda. 

C.  M.  HINCKS. 
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A  FORGOTTEN  PROPHET. 
II. 

THE  decade,  1830-1840,  during  which  Quinet  constituted 
himself  the  French  Cassandra,  who  presumably  wiser  men, 
touching  their  foreheads  in  pitying  significance,  passed 
heedlessly  by,  is  generally  interpreted  by  the  apologists  of  German 
history  as  a  period  of  waiting  and  doubt.  The  forces  of  liberalism, 
having  spent  themselves  in  the  violence  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  and 
the  early  Restoration  period,  were  drawing  breath  before  they  burst 
out  again  in  the  lightnings  and  thunders  of  social  revenge  and 
regeneration.  It  is  the  calm  before  the  storm.  The  storm  burst 
in  1848 — a  poor  summer  shower  for  thirsty  Germany.  To  Quinet, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  indeed  to  a  few  Germans  such  as  Lenau,  it  was 
a  period  of  pessimism  and  gloom,  but  not  of  hushed  expectancy. 
"A  profound  transformation  is  working  among  the  German  peo- 
ples," but  to  Quinet  the  direction  of  the  change  was  not  doubtful. 
It  was  not  primarily  the  liberties  of  Germany  that  were  at  stake, 
but  the  liberties  of  Europe.  The  German  peoples  were  in  travail, 
to  be  sure,  but  the  issue  of  their  labour  was  that  portentous  abortion 
the  Prussian  State,  involving  the  death  of  all  generous  national 
aspirations. 

Quinet  deserves  a  much  more  careful  study  than  I  am  able 
to  give  him  herewith  the  limited  means  at  my  disposal (*)  but  it  is 
curious  and  interesting,  in  the  present  general  ransacking  of  life 
and  history  for  traces  of  the  poison  that  has  infected  our  generation, 
to  follow  even  cursorily  the  keen  intuitions  of  this  philosopher 
whose  name  is  known  to  no  foreigners  and  to  few  Frenchmen, 
except  as  that  of  one  of  the  great  boulevards  of  Paris. 

To  Quinet,  in  1831,  as  he  returned  to  Heidelberg  after  a  vacation 
in  France,  a  new  Germany  appears.  Teutonic  cosmopolitanism  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  "Its  old  genius  is  dissolving;  a  new  spirit 
knocks  at  its  gates  like  a  battering-ram."  Lessing's  declaration: 
"  I  have  no  conception  of  love  of  fatherland;  it  seems  to  me  at  best  a 

*  The  works  of  Quinet  are  not  accessible.  I  have  had  no  material  for  this 
study  except  notes  made  long  ago  and  a  text-book  for  college  use,  admirable  for 
its  purpose,  published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press. 
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heroic  weakness  which  I  can  very  well  do  without,"  had  been  swept 
away  into  the  limbo  of  the  past  by  Stein's  stentorian  cry,  "I  have 
but  one  fatherland,  Germany!"  So  the  men  of  dreams  had  been 
succeeded  by  the  men  of  action.  The  former  had  lifted  German 
thought  out  of  its  subservience  to  France  and  had  furnished  it  with 
a  background  of  ideas  and  feelings  that  were  purely  Teutonic  and 
had  evoked  in  the  people  a  race  consciousness  completely  indepen- 
dent and  vigorous.  The  latter  had  given  substance  to  the  dreams 
of  poets  and  philosophers,  and  had  imparted  to  their  race  an  avid 
desire  for  action.  Napoleon's  tyranny,  too,  had  created  a  thirst 
for  revenge  and  his  administrative  genius  had  provided  the  instru- 
ment of  its  accomplishment.  "The  bond  that  poetry  and  philo- 
sophy had  prepared  in  men's  souls  he  cemented  in  his  own  way  by 
blood  and  action  on  the  great  day  of  history  (Waterloo)."  Leipzig 
had  obliterated  the  torturing  memories  of  Jena  and  revealed  to  the 
world  how  well  Germany  had  learned  from  its  taskmaster.  France's 
abdication,  after  Waterloo,  of  the  leadership  of  Europe  completed 
the  spiritual  unification  of  Germany,  filled  her  with  ambition  and 
opened  her  eyes  to  opportunity. 

But  one  step  more  was  needed.  That  step — commercial 
unity — was  being  taken  before  Quinet's  very  eyes.  In  1828 
Prussia  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  Hesse- Darmstadt.  In  the 
same  year  commercial  union  was  established  among  the  central 
states.  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  joined  Prussia  in  1833  and  a 
year  later  came  the  Zollverein. 

The  striving  of  the  spirit  of  national  unity  is  felt  in  every  form 
of  intellectual  activity.  The  vague  horizons  in  which  German 
art  had  hitherto  wandered,  are  limited  now  by  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube.  Music  is  no  longer  the  general  and  dispersed  harmony 
of  the  North  and  South,  the  multiplied  and  nameless  echoes  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  a  native  music  whose  errant  rhapsodies  one 
hears  at  night  at  city  gates,  sighs  that  steal  from  the  ruined  walls 
and  lichens  of  the  castles  of  the  Rhine.  And  poetry  too  bids  adieu 
to  its  thatch,  its  dreams,  its  summer  nights,  and,  as  its  epithalamium, 
sings  The  Song  of  the  Sword.  "Such  is  the  unity  of  the  Germanic 
world  that  everything  serves  to  reveal,  kings,  peoples,  religion, 
liberty,  despotism."  Such  is  the  travail  of  the  race — towards 
unity. 

"Here,"  says  Quinet,  "I  am  tempted  to  put  down  my  pen. 
Sadness  overwhelms  me.  The  country  of  faith  and  love  has  become 
the  country  of  doubt  and  wrath."  The  bankruptcy  of  idealism  has 
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produced  in  Germany  a  state  of  mind  quite  unlike  that  of  any  other 
people  who  have  passed  through  similar  experiences.  With  the 
decay  of  the  old  order,  France  and  England  produced  a  poetry  of 
despair  while  Germany  announces  the  same  ruin  with  laughter  and 
irony.  Her  idealism — which,  after  all,  was  her  only  originality — 
has  ended  in  a  burst  of  laughter,  in  scepticism,  cynicism,  raillery. 
Faith,  philosophy,  art,  these  were  her  successive  religions.  She 
has  tried  them  all  and  has  abandoned  them  all.  Nothing  is  left 
but  "German  erudition,"  German  science.  Like  Arndt,  Quinet 
arraigns  German  scholars  as  ambitious  busy-bodies  heaping  up 
endless  material  and  impotent  to  make  use  of  it.  They  have  no 
appreciation  of  what  is  fine  and  ideal.  They  are  cynically  arrogant 
in  their  narrow  scholarship,  "too  wise  for  this  earth,  too  cowardly 
for  heaven."  "A  stroke  of  the  pen  destroys  the  opening  heavens 
and  the  assembly  of  the  saints.  For  these  you  substitute  a  scienti- 
fic formula  and  lo!  the  void  is  filled."  The  same  magic  wand 
evokes  the  past  and  creates  the  future.  This  submergence  in 
materialism  and  absence  of  all  spiritual  enthusiasms  involves  the 
loss  of  the  sense  of  moral  values.  Germany  can  no  longer  distin- 
guish between  the  good  and  ill,  between  justice  and  injustice, 
between  liberty  and  tyranny,  and  has  no  solution  to  offer  for  the 
social  problems  confronting  the  world.  The  corollary  of  this  is 
"an  intellectual  frivolousness  that  cannot  ask  for  beer  without 
invoking  subjectives  and  objectives  and  struts  about  with  a  doctor's 
bonnet  on  its  head." 

"Another  vice  of  this  fatalism  into  which  Germany  has  fallen  is 
that  by  dint  of  confounding  itself  with  Divinity,  humanity  becomes 
infatuated  to  madness  with  itself."  Germany's  vanity  resembles 
in  no  wise  that  of  England  or  Spain,  which  is  a  vanity  befitting 
a  certain  natural  greatness.  The  vanity  of  Germany  is  that  of  the 
upstart.  Boastful,  noisy,  irritable,  suspicious,  it  takes  umbrage  at 
everything.  "Suspended  judgment  is  an  accusation,  failure  to 
applaud  an  insult."  Hence  that  accent  of  corroding  hate  and  the 
vulture  song  if  any  reserve  appears  to  show  that  enthusiastic 
admiration  is  not  blind  applause.  For  this  state  of  mind  the 
adulation  of  Europe  is  partly  to  blame.  "Unexpected  incense 
clouded  the  mind  of  the  thinker  and  intocixation  began." 

"The  exaltation  of  the  sentiment  of  nationality  would  be  in 
itself  highly  praiseworthy  if  it  were  combined  with  some  noble 
impulse  on  behalf  of  the  liberty  and  interests  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 
But  Quinet  indicts  German  self-infatuation  as  being  not  only  so 
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incredibly  naive  as  to  amount  almost  to  a  virtue  but  as  well  as  being 
so  venimously  scornful  of  the  achievements  of  other  races  as  to 
rrake  plain  that  what  seemed  to  be  a  virtue  is  in  reality  the  most 
despicable  of  vices.  "Her  vanity  has  become  a  profound  passion, 
conscientious,  religious,  a  worship  of  herself,  possessing  all  the 
features  of  fanaticism.  Woe  to  him  who  does  not  recognise  the 
divinity  disguised  in  the  features  of  a  privy  councellor  of  Cassel  or 
of  Gotha." 

"I  have  considered  what  this  mighty  idea  might  be  that  Ger- 
many carried  in  her  bosom  for  the  renovation  of  the  world  and  I 
have  found  it  in  Teutomania."  This  is  the  new  gospel  that  menaces 
the  world.  Teutomania/  Kultur!  "The  subjection  of  nature, 
the  enslavement  of  humanity,  the  exploitation  of  the  globe!" 
It  is  the  gospel  of  her  own  greatness,  the  divine  gospel  of  the 
German  state  and  of  German  civilisation  that,  with  blond  bon- 
homie, this  infatuated  people  would  force  upon  the  world.  And 
the  first  characteristic  of  Teutomania  is  brutality,  a  denial  of  all  the 
genial  instincts  of  the  race,  "a  complete  lack  of  sympathy,  of 
charity,  and  of  humanity." 

French  civilisation  with  its  alleged  lightness  and  frivolity  was 
to  be  the  particular  object  of  this  outpouring  of  ill-humour 
and  gall.  The  most  ludicrous  evidences  of  this  splenetic  fever 
were  to  be  seen  on  every  side.  No  French  artists  were  included 
in  the  canvas  ojf  Overbeck  depicting  the  tendencies  of  modern  art. 
But  the  artist  included  his  own  portrait  in  the  picture.  All  legiti- 
mate schools  of  philosophic  thought  were  to  be  represented  in  the 
frescoes  of  the  hall  of  philosophy  at  Bonn  by  order  of  the  Prussian 
government.  But  "in  this  assembly  of  metaphysicians  which 
begins  with  Solomon  and  ends  with  the  youngest  privatdozent  of 
Bonn  University,  neither  Abelard,  nor  Descartes,  nor  Malebranche, 
nor  Pascal  are  there,  nor  any  of  their  race.  Quinet's  passionate 
and  poetic  imagery  yields  to  charming  raillery  when  he  quotes 
from  "the  incomparable  Manual  of  Universal  History  by  the 
very  celebrated  doctor  professor  Leo"  in  which  "this  admirable 
author"  declares  that  "the  Celtic  race  is  always  moved  by  bestial 
instincts  while  we  in  Germany  never  act  save  under  the  influence 
of  a  holy  thought."  The  French  people  is  a  race  of  apes  (Affen- 
volk).  "Paris  is  an  ancient  abode  of  Satan."  "Necker  was  an 
idiot."  Louis  XVI  was  justly  punished  by  God  because  he  did 
not  shoot  down  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Even  the  newspapers 
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"gagged  and  strangled  in  all  other  respects,  were  absolutely  free 
to  say,  invent,  or  imagine  anything  whatever  in  regrad  to  France." 

Who  will  lead  the  new  Germany?  Austria  is  the  hereditary 
candidate  for  this  honour,  but  she  is  no  longer  to  be  feared.  A  new 
power  has  seized  the  German  sword,  whose  "despotism  is  more 
menacing  than  that  of  Austria,  for  it  is  not  only  in  the  government; 
it  is  in  the  race,  in  its  manners  and  in  the  parvenu  tone  of  the  national 
mind."  Prussia  sums  up  in  itself  the  aggressive  elements  of  the  new 
Germany.  "It  is  in  Prussia  that  the  old  impartiality  and  political 
cosmopolitanism  has  given  way  to  an  irritable  and  passionate 
national  spirit.  It  is  in  Prussia  that  the  popular  party  first  made 
peace  with  the  central  power  and  it  is  Prussia,  intelligent,  restless, 
enterprising,  that  is  giving  to  Germany  to-day  that  for  which  it  is 
most  greedy:  action,  real  life,  social  initiative,  and  is  more  than 
satisfying  her  suddenly  acquired  taste  for  might  and  material 
power." 

In  1831  when  he  wrote  these  words,  Quinet  also  wrote  his 
answer  to  the  present  shallow  sophistries  concerning  a  Prussia- 
ridden  Germany  that  awaits  only  a  signal  or  at  least  enlightenment 
to  throw  off  her  tyrant.  Quinet  as  he  watched  these  forces  in  their 
working  declared  that  Germany  was  not  being  dragooned  by 
Prussia,  but  gladly  left  her  destiny  in  Prussian  hands.  Quinet 
is  an  unimpeachable  witness  and  should  be  listened  to.  "Germany 
was  grateful  to  Prussia  for  showing  that  under  this  cloud  of  shadowy 
idealism  in  which  she  had  always  been  pictured,  she  could  forge 
if  need  be  as  well  as  others,  arms  and  trophies  of  bronze." 
Prussia  appears  then  to  Quinet  as  the  genius  of  the  German  people 
translating  into  action  their  imponderable  and  incorporeal  ideals 
and  "Germany  places  itself  under  the  dictation  of  a  people  not 
more  enlightened  than  she,  but  more  avid,  more  ardent,  more 
exacting,  and  better  equipped  for  affairs.  Into  the  hands  of  that 
people  she  commits  her  ambitions,  her  rancours,  her  rapine,  her 
trickeries,  her  diplomacy,  her  violence,  her  glory,  and  the  regulation 
of  her  internal  liberties."  And  Prussia  was  specially  qualified  to 
receive  into  its  hands  the  destinies  of  a  blond  Germany  avid  of 
greatness,  for  the  first  enemy  to  be  crushed  is  France,  and  Prussia, 
as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Rhineland  by  the  treaty  of  1815, 
"holds  in  its  hand  the  humiliation  of  France  and  the  avenging  of 
the  long  affront  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  for  the  Treaty  of 
WTestphalia  and  the  cession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  bleed  still  at  the 
heart  of  Germany,  as  the  treaty  of  1815  at  the  heart  of  France. 
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If  she  were  free  to  do  so,  Germany  would  push  Prussia  on  slowly 
and  from  behind  to  the  assassination  of  the  ancient  realm  of 
France." 

Thus  Prussia  steps  into  the  leadership  of  Germany,  becomes 
the  living  majesty  of  her  cynical  philosophy  and  gives  to  her 
civilisation  its  necessary  development — Prussia,  that  "at  Waterloo 
broke  the  wing  of  France's  fortune"  and  "has  since  carried  at  her 
waist  the  keys  of  French  territory." 

In  admirable  articles  in  1838,  1840,  and  1841,  Quinet  sought 
to  show  the  essential  unity  and  continuity  of  national  genius  in  the 
modern  world  and  the  contributions  that  each  makes  to  the  life  of 
humanity.  It  was  a  lofty  appeal  to  Germany  and  to  France  to  lay 
aside  their  mutual  rancours  and  live  side  by  side  in  peace  with 
each  other  lest  the  mad  envies  and  competitions  of  races  drown 
the  world  in  horror.  He  argued  that  the  ambitions  of  France  were 
not  incompatible  with  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  Germany.  The 
sun  was  generous  enough  to  give  light  and  warmth  to  both.  There 
was  no  need  to  clamour  for  space.  But  Sadowa,  twenty-five  years 
later,  brought  him  back  sharply  to  his  argument  of  1831  and  to  a 
discussion  of  the  inevitableness  of  Germany's  future. 

Commercial  unity  had  been  reached  in  Germany  by  the  Zoll- 
verein,  spiritual  unity  in  a  gospel,  Kultur,  and  a  leader  in  Prussia. 
Germany  was  now  convinced  that  she  had  obtained  control  of  all 
minds  in  Europe.  She  had  long  considered  it  certain  that  all 
ideas  emanated  from  her  in  science,  in  poetry,  in  art,  in  philosophy. 
To  prove  this  intellectual  hegemony  only  force  was  needed.  Sadowa 
established  the  supremacy  of  German  civilisation.  Prussia  had 
profited  by  the  lower  moral  tone  in  Europe  and,  unable  to  establish 
herself  in  justice  and  right,  had  undertaken  a  war,  first  abhorred, 
later  applauded  when  it  had  met  with  success.  Teutomania, 
Kultur,  should  henceforth  rule  the  world.  Sadowa  ushered  in  the 
Germanic  er.a. 

"The  arms  employed  by  Prussia  were  audacity,  temerity, 
defiance."  To  this  gross  trinity  only  one  other  element  is  lacking 
to  launch  Germany  upon  a  reckless  career  of  insatiable  ambition. 
That  other  is  falsehood.  The  decisive  moment  will  have  come  when 
despotism  feels  the  need  of  disguising  itself,  of  changing  its  name 
and  language — of  assuming  the  mask  of  liberty.  When  despotism 
masquerades  as  democracy,  will  a  complacent  democracy  then 
espouse  despotism  for  the  sake  of  its  support?  If  such  an  union 
ever  take  place,  bid  adieu  for  ever  to  what  you  have  known  of 
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German  life:  integrity  of  mind,  greatness  of  spirit,  genius,  glory. 
Everything  will  disappear  drowned  in  the  confusion  of  good  and  ill, 
of  justice  and  injustice,  of  the  true  and  the  false.  Could  anyone 
in  1914  have  given  a  keener  analysis  of  the  soul  of  Germany  and 
of  the  cause  of  her  moral  decline?  Would  that  Europe  had  listened 
to  his  warning  of  fifty  or  even  seventy-five  years  earlier.  , 

More  difficult  to  calculate  is  what  will  happen  when  this  swollen 
Teutonic  pride,  giving  itself  free  rein,  imagines  that  it  sees  from  the 
height  of  its  fresh  victories  the  latin  nations  at  its  feet.  "  I  fear  the 
effects  of  infatuation  on  this  huge  body.  When  it  stretches  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Danube,  what  thoughts  and  ambitions  will  awake 
within  the  giant?  So  mighty  and  so  fresh!  What  a  temptation 
to  measure  its  strength  against  the  world!" 

Again,  Quinet  becomes  the  victim  of  profound  depression. 
Europe,  in  watching  the  wanton  aggression  of  the  Blond  Beast, 
has  been  guilty  of  moral  cowardice.  More  painful  to  him  than 
anything  else  was  the  conduct  of  his  native  land.  France  had 
denied  her  eternal  mission  in  the  world  as  the  torch-bearer  of 
civilisation  and  had,  by  her  pusillanimity,  invited  Prussia  to  snatch 
the  fiery  cross  from  her  hand.  This  is  what  Prussia  did.  In  a 
purely  hypocritical  attitude  that  had  become  natural  to  them, 
Bismarck  and  the  Prussian  king  declared  themselves  to  be  the 
heirs  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  restorers  of  the  liberties  of 
Europe.  This  was  that  lie  which  is  for  Germany  the  mark  of 
complete  depravity.  Masquerading  in  the  cloak  of  Liberty  she 
has  returned  to  mediaeval  conceptions  and  set  the  world  back  three 
centuries.  What  Spain  did  in  the  sixteenth  century,  France  in  the 
seventeenth,  Germany  is  doing  in  the  nineteenth.  Carried  away 
by  the  conception  of  mass,  Germany  is  not  concerned  whether 
or  not  this  mass  is  hardened  against  justice  and  liberty.  Its  only 
thought  is  force,  its  only  desire  is  to  be  the  strongest.  "Prussia 
is  repeating  to-day  only  what  has  been  heard  so  often  in  the  past : 
Be  strong.  Carry  out  your  fancies.  Crush  everything  before 
you  without  discussion."  "As  for  those  little  states  that  may 
have  survived  by 'some  chance  or  other,  their  only  hope  of  continued 
existence  is  to  efface  themselves,  to  have  only  one  thought,  self- 
effacement.  Their  best  guarantee  is  to  remain  indifferent  to  all 
those  large  interests  of  right  and  virtue  that  rend  the  world." 

So  Quinet  in  1867  added  another  chapter,  Aprbs  Sadowa,  to 
those  begun  in  1830  and  showed  that  his  earliest  predictions  had 
been  partially  fulfilled  already,  expressing  the  hope  that  his  con- 
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victions  of  worse  things  to  come  would  prove  false.  "This  is  what 
I  have  been  permitted  to  see  in  the  consequences  of  things  that 
have  first  taken  place.  May  the  near  future  belie  me  in  all  that  is 
not  a  happy  presentiment  for  the  justice  and  liberty  of  France  and 
the  world."  But  his  voice  was  that  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness. 
Politicians  live  only  in  the  passions  of  the  crowd  and  in  the  purlieus 
of  selfish  interests.  How  can  a  prophet  stand  in  their  midst  and 
live?  Quinet  had  been  in  exile,  for  almost  fifty  years,  when  Sedan 
supplemented  Sadowa  and  poured  its  humiliation  upon  France. 
He  died  in  1875.  Combinations  of  policies,  alternations  of  humilia- 
tions and  hopeful  successes,  placatings  of  the  Blond  Beast  post^ 
poned  the  evil  day  for  a  generation.  1914  saw  all  his  predictions 
fulfilled  to  the  letter.  J.  S.  WILL. 


PROLOGUE 

To  Plays  of  the  Franco-British  Aid  Society,  November  12th, 
1917.  (le  Medecin  malgre  lui  and  The  Maker  of  Dreams.) 

Once  more  as  was  the  wont  in  Dryden's  days, 
Our  prologue  comes  to  introduce  the  plays 
Presented  by  our  Franco-British  friends 
For  patriotic  and  unselfish  ends. 

First  as  in  duty  bound  on  this  great  day 
Unto  the  Victory  Bond  our  dues  we  pay, 
And  urge  you  all  as  Fortune  has  been  kind 
Your  heart-strings  and  your  purse-strings  to  unbind, 
And  pledge  both  profits,  past  and  future  store, 
To  ensure  that  war  shall  cease  forevermore, 
While  our  brave  soldiers'  cheers  re-echoing  roll, 
And  Freedom's  triumph  sweeps  from  Pole  to  Pole. 

Now  to  our  play.     Thanks  to  Professor  Squair 
We've  found  a  fitting  piece  in  Moliere 
And  this  great  Master  of  our  ally's  stage 
To-night  your  best  attention  will  engage. 
You  all  remember  the  peculiar  part 
That  playwright  took  against  the  doctor's  art, 
And  how  at  last  the  famous  Moliere 
Died  playing  the  Malade  Imaginaire. 
Which  shows  'tis  rash  physicians  to  deride 
Whose  dictum  oft  may  life  and  death  decide. 
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In  this  our  play  the  father,  Sganarelle, 

Has  lost  his  wife;  his  daughter  is  not  well, 

But  suffers  from  an  ailment  called  the  spleen, 

Due  to  love-sickness,  as  is  plainly  seen 

By  her  extraordinary  change  of  carriage 

Whene'er  her  father  speaks  to  her  of  marriage. 

He  in  his  turn  changes  from  actions  kind, 

Plays  the  harsh  parent  to  her  wishes  blind ; 

Till  finally  the  act  ends  with  a  trick: 

Lisette  pretends  his  daughter's  deadly  sick. 

Four  doctors  next  appear  upon  the  scene, 

In  antique  costume  and  with  learned  mien, 

Followers  of  Galen  or  of  Hippocras, 

Or  rather  of  Sangrado  in  Gil  Bias. 

Whose  varying  humours  and  advice  recall 

The  days  when  Hot,  Cold,  Moist,  and  Dry  ruled  all. 

Yet  tho'  their  real  learning's  almost  nil, 

They  take  advantage  of  men's  weakness  still, 

And  so  the  rogues  agree  to  disagree, 

Lest  they  by  quarrelling  lose  the  victim's  fee. 

Thus  Moliere's  art  the  doctors  satirised, 

But  in  our  time  their  worth  is  better  prized. 

So  in  the  play  the  third  act  introduces 

Another  type  of  doctor,  one  whose  uses 

Remind  us  now  of  Plautus'  comic  vein. 

And  now  of  Shakespeare's;  in  the  doctor's  train 

We  find  Lucinda's  lover  in  disguise, 

Who  diagnosed  her  illness  in  her  eyes, 

While  in  her  ear  he  tells  the  simple  plan, 

Whereby  he  may  become  a  happy  man, 

And  she  his  bride;  meantime  her  father,  schooled 

To  think  it  all  a  trick,  himself  is  fooled. 

And  by  mock-doctor  and  mock-marriage  mocked 

He  stamps  and  storms  to  find  his  wishes  blocked. 

How  odd  that  in  this  mock-marriage  found  real, 

Moliere  prefigured  his  own  death  ideal. 

Our  English  play  like  good  wine  "needs  no  bush" 
We  leave  that  to  your  intellects'  own  push. 
The  last  piece  on  the  programme  should  be  best; 
'Tis  reproduced  by  general  request. 
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And  here  with  thanks  to  all  our  generous  friends, 
Whose  sympathy  to  suffering  France  extends 
Like  wireless  waves,  our  ancient  prologue  ends. 

D.  R.  KEYS. 


LETTER    TO    THE    EDITOR 

To  the  Editor  of  THE  UNIVERSITY  MONTHLY. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  statement  made  in  your  December  issue  (p.  108)  that 
"Our  nearest  equivalent  to  the  docteur  es  lettres  as  granted  to 
Frenchmen  is  the  LL.D.,  honoris  causa''  has  been  misunderstood 
and  requires  comment.  This  sentence  must  be  interpreted  by  the 
sentence  that  follows  it.  Otherwise  it  has  no  meaning  whatever. 
Plainly  the  writer  wishes  to  say  that  the  average  age  of  the  recipient 
of  the  French  degree  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  recipient  of  an 
LL.D.  degree.  Even  this  statement  may  be  questioned,  for  I 
think  it  will  be  found  that  the  average  for  the  LL.D.  is  very  much 
higher  than  forty  years.  This  is  of  little  immediate  importance, 
however,  as  the  purpose  of  the  comparison  is  merely  to  show  how 
much  more  mature  are  those  who  receive  the  graduate  degree  in 
France  than  those  upon  whom  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  conferred  in 
America.  I  am  sure  that  it  was  very  remote  from  Professor 
Buchanan's  mind  to  compare  the  two  degrees  as  degrees.  The  fact 
is  that  the  LL.D.  is  not  a  degree  at  all  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word; 
that  is  to  say  it  is  not  the  sign  of  scholarly  attainment.  It  is  a 
decoration  for  public  service  and  is  a  degree  only  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  granted  by  an  institution  that  has  at  its  disposal  no  gift  except 
an  accumulation  of  letters.  The  LL.D.  degree  is  not  usually  con- 
ferred for  scholarly  attainments  although  scholars  figure  on  the  list 
of  recipients.  The  majority  of  LL.D's  on  our  roll  would  be  the 
first  to  disclaim  any  scholarly  pretensions.  French  universities, 
on  the  other  hand,  confer  no  honorary  degrees.  They  have  no 
degree  corresponding  to  the  LL.D.  of  English  speaking  countries. 
Even  some  English  universities  follow  the  European  custom. 
The  University  of  London,  for  example,  confers  no  honorary 
degrees.  Decorations  are  left  to  the  state  that  benefits  by  the 
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services  for  which  the  LL.D.  and  other  decorations  are  given. 
The  degree  of  docteur  es  lettres,  as  given  to  Frenchmen,  is  conferred 
for  scholarship  alone  and  is  the  symbol  of  the  finest  scholarship  in 
the  world.  No  other  degree  can  compare  with  it.  The  LL.D.  is  a 
mere  simulacrum  of  a  degree  and  resembles  the  docteur  Is  lettres 
only,  as  in  the  distance,  a  manikin  resembles  a  man. 

J.  S.  WILL. 


BOOK   REVIEWS 

The  Book  of  Jubilees,  Society  for  Promoting  Christain  Knowledge, 
London,  by  CANON  G.  H.  Box,  Lecturer  in  Rabbinics, 
University  of  London.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

Biblical  students  of  all  schools  are  giving  much  attention  to  the 
Jewish  literature  of  the  Intertestamental  period.  This  literature 
slowly  emerging  through  Greek,  Latin,  and  Ethiopic  versions,  has 
made  it  possible  to  see  more  clearly  the  development  of  the  Jewish 
religion  in  its  later  phases,  and,  thereby  to  interpret  the  New 
Testament  writings  with  a  better  knowledge  of  their  background. 

English  speaking  students  have  been  under  a  "great  debt  to 
Canon  Charles  for  his  monumental  services  in  rendering  this 
literature  accessible.  But  the  size  and  the  cost  of  the  books  em- 
bodying the  results  of  his  work  have  prevented  many  outside  of 
the  circle  of  professional  scholars  from  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  texts.  The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  has 
commendably  sought  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  publishing  a 
series  of  translations  which  are  designed  "to  furnish  students  with 
short,  cheap,  and  handy  text-books,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  facilitate 
the  study  of  the  particular  texts  in  class  under  competent  teachers, " 
and  to  serve  the  general  reader  who  may  be  interested  in  the  sub- 
jects with  which  they  deal.  Necessarily,  notes  and  comments  have 
been  restricted  to  a  small  compass,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  the  general  understanding  of  the  text  to  suffer.  Eighteen 
volumes  have  been  published;  some  fifteen  more  are  projected. 
They  include,  Rabbinic,  Pre-Rabbinic>  and  Hellenistic-Jewish 
Texts.  The  fact  that  Rev.  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley,  D.D.,  and  Canon 
G.  H.  Box  are  joint-editors  in  the  undertaking,  is  enough  to  ensure 
the  good  quality  of  the  results. 
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The  latest  volume  of  the  series  to  be  published  is  the  Book  of 
Jubilees.  The  translation  is  a  reprint  of  Canon  Charles's  trans- 
lation published  in  1902;  the  excellent  introduction  has  been  con- 
tributed by  Canon  Box. 

Not  much  need  be  said  about  this  text  itself,  since  the  nature 
of  its  contents  is  sufficiently  well  known.  It  illustrates  the  later 
haggadic  tendencies  of  Jewish  religious  writings.  It  is  not  an 
Apocalypse  nor  a  Law-Book  nor  a  Midrash  but  partakes  of  the 
character  of  each.  In  form  it  is  largely  "narrative  based  upon  the 
historical  narratives  in  Genesis  and  Exodus,  interspersed  with 
legends  and  emphasising  certain  legal  practices  such  as  strict 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  circumcision,  etc.,  and  laying  much 
stress  upon  their  eternal  obligation. "  Probably  the  main  interest 
and  the  main  purpose  of  the  book  is  its  endeavour  to  effect  a 
reform  in  the  Jewish  calendar  by  substituting  a  solar  calendar  of 
twelve  months  containing  364  days  for  the  intercalated  lunar 
calendar.  In  this  respect,  the  book  resembles  the  Apocalypse  of 
Enoch  which  in  part,  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  well  known  to 
the  author.  Such  a  reform,  would  have  served  to  fix  the  beginnings 
of  all  feasts  except  the  Day  of  Atonement  on  the  first  day  of  a  week 
(Sunday).  Evidently  some  Jews  about  the  close  of  the  second 
century  before  our  era,  believed  that  the  children  of  Israel  had  by 
reason  of  the  lunar  calendar  forgotten  the  proper  time  of  "the  New 
Moons,  and  Seasons,  and  Sabbaths,  and  Jubilees,"  and  the  grave 
irregularities  in  the  observance  of  these  matters  of  divine  obliga- 
tion had  caused  national  and  religious  confusion.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  book  emphasises  the  importance  of  observing  the  Jubilee 
years,  i.e.,  the  concluding  year  or  the  Sabbath  year  of  a  week  of 
seven-year  periods.  All  history  in  the  ideal  past  was,  and,  in  the 
ideal  future  will  be,  divided  into  such  forty-nine  year  periods  or 
Jubilees.  Hence  the  name  of  the  book. 

From  what  party  in  Judaism  did  the  book  come?  Opinions 
differ.  It  has  been  variously  ascribed  to  Essene,  Samaritan, 
Hellenist,  and  Jewish-Christian  sources.  According  to  Canon 
Charles,  the  author  was  not  only  a  priest  but  a  Pharisee  of  the 
strictest  sect.  But  Canon  Box  does  not  agree  with  Canon  Charles's 
position,  favouring  rather  that  of  Leszynsky  who  holds  that  the 
Sadducean  standpoint  is  presupposed  throughout  the  book.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  the  Pharisaic  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  is  not  accepted,  in  fact,  the  subject  of  immortality  is 
barely  touched.  No  mention  is  made  of  a  Davidic  Messiah  but 
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the  author  seems  to  look  to  an  ideal  order  of  priest-kings.  So  far 
as  the  eschatological  thought  is  concerned,  the  new  age  will  be 
brought  about  not  by  catastrophic  events  but  by  a  gradual  spiritual 
development  of  man  and  a  corresponding  transformation  of  nature. 
Renewed  study  of  the  Law  will  effect  the  change.  Further,  "it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  any  Pharisee  at  any  time  advocating  the 
adoption  of  a  solar  calendar"  for  the  Pharisees  championed  popular 
religious  tradition.  In  minor  points,  such  as  the  date  of  the  Feast 
of  Weeks,  the  insistence  on  the  lex  talionis  without  mitigation,  the 
prescriptions  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  author  is  not 
in  harmony  with  Pharisaic  practice. 

These  facts  seem  to  prove  that  the  author  was  not  a  Pharisee. 
Are  they  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  concluding  that  he  was  a 
Sadducee?  Canon  Box  is  not  sure  that  they  are.  He  sums  up 
his  position  by  saying  that  "the  author  was  undoubtedly  a  pious 
priest,  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Law,  and  an  upholder  of  priestly 
tradition;  he  was  certainly  not  a  Pharisee  but  has  affinities  with 
the  Hasidim  or  "pious"  of  early  Maccabean  times;  not  improbably 
he  was  a  Sadducean  priest." 

Our  knowledge  concerning  the  history  and  the  character  of 
the  Jewish  parties  in  the  two  centuries  B.C.  is  slowly  increasing 
in  definiteness.  Views  that  a  few  years  ago  were  thought  to  be 
indisputable  have  recently  been  shown  to  be  quite  fallacious. 
Such  a  book  as  the  one  before  us  helps  the  student  to  see  the  direc- 
tion in  which  investigation  must  be  prosecuted. 

W.  R.  TAYLOR. 

Belligerent  Interference  with  Mails,  by  Professor  C.  D.  ALLIN,  B.A. 

(V.),  '98,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.     The  Minnesota 

Law  Review,  April,  1917. 

This  interesting  article  by  a  Toronto  graduate  deals  with  a 
question  which  has  had  scant  attention  in  any  but  a  few  legal 
journals,  and  which,  therefore,  has  bothered  the  layman  who 
wishes  to  know  whether  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  have  kept 
within  the  sanctions  of  international  law  in  their  method  of  dealing 
with  mails  on  neutral  vessels.  "The  doctrine  of  the  inviolability 
of  the  mails  is  a  distinctly  modern  tenet."  During  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  the  English  authorities  regularly  exercised  a  general  super- 
vision over  all  correspondence  that  fell  into  their  hands."  But 
gradually  the  practice  grew  up  of  exempting  mails  on  neutral  vessels 
from  visitation  or  detention.  The  United  States  did  much  to 
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establish  the  practice  by  her  liberal  policy  during  the  Mexican, 
Civil,  and  Spanish-American  wars.  This  policy  is  well  summed 
up  in  the  following  extract  from  the  United  States  Naval  War  Code. 

"Mail  steamers  under  a  neutral  flag  carrying  hostile  despatches 
in  the  regular  and  customary  manner,  either  as  a  part  of  their  mail 
in  their  mail  bags,  or  separately  as  a  matter  of  accommodation  and 
without  special  arrangement  or  remuneration,  are  not  liable  to 
seizure  and  should  not  be  detained,  except  upon  clear  grounds  of 
suspicion  of  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  war  with  respect  to  contra- 
band, blockade,  or  unneutral  service,  in  which  case  the  mail  bags 
must  be  forwarded  with  seals  unbroken." 

Yet  this  exemption  has  not  been  recognised  by  any  nation  as 
absolute  or  obligatory,  and  since  1870  a  number  of  the  Great  Powers 
have  exercised  their  legal  right  to  examine  mail  on  neutral  ships. 
For  instance,  Great  Britain  and  Germany  did  so  during  the  blockade 
of  Venezuala  in  1902.  "In  short,  it  may  safely  be  said  that,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Hague  Convention,  there  was  no  principle  of  inter- 
national law  prohibiting  the  search  and  even  confiscation,  if  need 
be,  of  postal  correspondence,  carried  by  sea  in  time  of  war." 

"The  resolutions  of  the  second  Hague  Conference  on  the  subject 
of  postal  correspondence  mark  a  decided  step  in  advance.  They 
run  as  follows: 

'Article  I.  The  postal  correspondence  of  neutrals  or  belli- 
gerents, whatever  its  official  or  private  character  may  be,  found  on 
the  high  seas  on  board  a  neutral  or  enemy  ship,  is  inviolable.  If 
the  ship  is  detained,  the  correspondence  is  forwarded  by  the  captor 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 

'The  provisions  of  the  preceding  paragraph  do  not  apply,  in  case 
of  violation  of  blockade,  to  correspondence  destined  for  or  proceed- 
ing from  a  blockaded  port. 

'Article  II.  The  inviolability  of  postal  correspondence  does 
not  exempt  a  neutral  mail-ship  from  the  laws  and  customs  of 
maritime  war  as  to  neutral  merchant  ships  in  general.  The  ship, 
however,  may  not  be  searched  except  when  absolutely  necessary, 
and  then  only  with  as  much  consideration  and  expedition  as 
possible.'" 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  these  articles  are  of 
doubtful  applicability  to  the  recent  controversy  between  the  United 
States  on  the  one  hand  and  Great  Britain  and  France  on  the  other 
hand,  over  the  so-called  inviolability  of  mails.  They  "are  binding 
only  as  between  the  contracting  parties  and  where  all  the  belli- 
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gerents  are  parties  to  the  convention;  and  it  so  happens  in  this  case 
that  several  of  the  belligerent  nations  have  failed  to  ratify  the 
convention."  . 

The  controversy  between  the  United  States  and  the  Allies  over 
the  searching  of  mails  on  neutral  ships  reveals  a  definite  agreement 
by  these  nations  on  certain  important  points.  In  the  first  place, 
they  agree  that  post  parcels  are  merchandise,  and  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Hague  Convention  quoted  above  do  not  apply  to  them. 
Then  again,  they  agree  that  "genuine  correspondence"  is  in- 
violable, although  they  have  found  it  difficult  to  define  clearly  what 
constitutes  "genuine  correspondence."  Finally,  these  nations  are 
in  agreement  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  ships  which  volun- 
tarily enter  belligerent  ports.  But  there  is  sharp  disagreement 
over  two  points,  the  treatment  of  ships  that  are  practically  forced  to 
call  at  British  ports,  and  the  "mode  in  which  the  allied  Govern- 
ments exercise  the  right  of  visitation  and  search."  The  following 
quotation  from  the  United  States  memorandum  states  very  clearly 
the  objections  of  the  United  States  Government. 

"They  (the  Allies)  compel  neutral  ships  without  just  cause  to 
enter  their  own  ports,  or  they  induce  shipping  lines,  through  some 
form  of  duress,  to  send  their  mail  ships  via  British  ports,  thus 
acquiring  by  force  or  unjustifiable  means  an  illegal  jurisdiction. 
Acting  upon  this  enforced  jurisdiction,  the  authorities  remove  all 
mails,  genuine  correspondence  as  well  as  post  parcels,  take  them  to 
London,  where  every  piece,  even  though  of  neutral  origin  and 
destination  is  opened,  and  critically  examined  to  determine  the 
'sincerity  of  their  character,'  in  accordance  with  the  interpretation 
given  that  undefined  phrase  by  the  British  and  French  censors. 
Finally  the  expurgated  remainder  is  forwarded,  frequently  after 
irreparable  delay,  to  its  destination.  Ships  are  detained  en  route 
to  or  from  the  United  States,  or  to  or  from  other  neutral  countries 
and  mails  are  held  and  delayed  for  several  days  and  in  some  cases, 
for  weeks  and  even  months,  even  though  routed  to  parts  of  North 
Europe  via  British  ports.  .  .  .  The  British  and  French  practice 
amounts  to  an  unwarranted  limitation  on  the  use  by  neutrals  of 
the  world's  highway  for  the  transmission  of  correspondence." 

What  answer  have  the  Allies  made  to  these  complaints  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  charge  that  they  have  violated  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Hague  postal  convention.  They  declare  emphatically 
that  they  "have  never  subjected  mails  to  a  different  treatment 
according  as  they  were  found  on  a  neutral  vessel  on  the  high  seas, 
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or  on  neutral  vessels  compelled  to  proceed  to  an  allied  port." 
With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the  right  of  visit  and  search  has 
been  exercised,  they  endeavour  to  justify  their  action  by  an  appeal 
to  the  practice  of  other  nations  in  previous  wars,  and  by  resorting 
to  "the  familiar  device  of  condemning  the  much  more  repre- 
hensible conduct  of  the  central  powers  in  destroying  neutral 
mails."  On  this  point  Professor  Allin  thinks  the  United  States 
had  had  decidedly  the  better  of  the  argument.  To  the  charge  of 
violating  the  Hague  postal  convention  the  allied  governments 
enter  an  elaborate  rejoinder  based  principally  on  two  contentions; 
first,  that  the  convention  in  question  deals  only  with  correspon- 
dence "found  on  the  high  seas,"  and  has  no  application  whatever 
to  mail  which  may  be  found  on  board  ships  within  the  local  juris- 
diction ;  secondly,  that  even  this  exemption  of  mails  found  on  the 
high  seas  rests  on  a  precarious  foundation,  since  the  Allied  Powers 
are  under  no  legal  obligation  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
convention  in  the  absence  of  express  ratification. 

"A  review  of  the  correspondence  leads  inevitably  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  differences  between  the  two  parties  have  been 
primarily  differences  of  form  or  method  of  proceeding  rather  than 
fundamental  differences  of  principle.  The  real  crux  of  the  whole 
controversy  has  been  the  question  of  visit  and  search.  .  .  .  The 
allied  governments,  in  brief,  have  attempted  to  give  a  broad  con- 
struction to  the  general  right  of  visit  and  search.  They  have 
sought  to  exercise  the  right  in  a  mode  most  convenient  and  ad- 
vantageous to  themselves  as  belligerents  and  the  United  States 
has  challenged  the  legality  of  the  whole  procedure.  In  the  language 
of  Professor  Hershey : 

4  It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  right  of  visit  and  search  must 
continue  to  be  exercised  on  the  high  seas;  or  whether,  under  the 
circumstances  of  changed  methods  of  transportation,  of  improved 
modern  devices  for  evading  discovery,  and  of  the  dangers  from 
submarines,  the  rules  pertaining  to  the  mode  of  exercising  the 
right  of  search  must  not  be  modified  so  as  to  meet  present  day 
conditions.  On  this  point  the  Allies  would  seem  to  have  the  best 
of  the  argument.  The  attitude  of  the  United  States  appears  to 
be  needlessly  obstructive,  legalistic,  and  technical.  We  stand  upon 
the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  our  rights.' 

"With  this  conclusion,  the  writer  finds  himself  in  general 
agreement.  During  the  course  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  found  it  necessary  to  modify  some  of 
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the  principles  of  international  law  so  as  to  bring  them  into  accord 
with  the  changing  economic  conditions  of  the  time;  and  time  has 
abundantly  justified  the  justice  of  these  decisions.  In  fact,  so 
far  as  naval  measures  are  concerned,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
methods  now  employed  do  not  differ  materially  in  principle  from 
those  which  were  successfully  used  during  the  Civil  War. 

"In  conclusion  there  is  one  other  aspect  of  the  controversy  to 
which  a  brief  reference  should  be  made.  The  discussion  up  to  the 
present  has  been  confined  to  the  United  States  and  the  allied 
nations.  The  central  powers  have  not  been  drawn  into  the  dis- 
cussion. Nevertheless  they  also  have  been  parties  to  the  most 
unwarranted  interference  with  neutral  mails. 

"The  Allied  memorandum  points  out: 

'Between  December  31st,  1914,  and  December  31st,  1915,  the 
German  or  Austro-Hungarian  naval  authorities  destroyed,  without 
previous  warning  or  visitation,  thirteen  mail  ships  with  their  mail 
bags  on  board,  coming  from  or  going  to  neutral  or  allied  countries, 
without  any  more  concern  about  the  inviolability  of  the  dispatches 
and  correspondence  they  carried  than  about  the  lives  of  the  in- 
offensive persons  aboard  the  ships.  It  has  not  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  allied  governments  that  any  protest  touching  postal 
correspondence  was  ever  addressed  to  the  Imperial  Governments.' 

"The  Allies  have  neatly  turned  the  tables  on  the  United  States. 
The  government  of  this  country  is  now  called  upon  to  offer  an 
explanation  of  the  apparent  inconsistency  in  its  policy  toward  the 
two  belligerent  groups.  Has  not  this  government,  Professor 
Hershey  well  asks,  'been  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a 
camel?1" 

This  brief  summary  does  scant  justice  to  a  very  clear,  and  very 
interesting  discussion  of  a  vexed  question.  Not  the  least  satis- 
factory feature  of  the  article  is  the  large  number  of  foot-notes. 
Authorities  are  quoted  at  every  step. 

G.  M.  JONES. 
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Gathering  of  ®n   Friday  afternoon,   December   14th,   the 

Returned  second  gathering  this  year  of  University  men 

who  have  returned  from  service  overseas  was 

held  in  the  Faculty  Union.  The  President,  Professor  Baker, 
Principal  Hutton,  and  several  members  of  the  Faculty  were 
present.  The  Students'  Council  was  represented  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Childs,  President.  The  following  were  their  guests:  Lt.-Col.  C.  S. 
McVicar,  C  A.M.C  ,  No.  4  G.H.;  Major  Harley  Smith,  C.A.M.C., 
Orpington  Hospital ;  Major  A  L.Burch,  Chaplain  Service;  Capt.T.  A. 
Patterson,  Chaplain  Service;  Capt.  J.  L.  Gilmour,  Chaplain 
Service;  Capt.  V.  H.  K.  Moorhouse,  M.C.,  C.A.M.C.;  Capt.  G.  C. 
Anglin,  A.M.C. ;  Lieut.  N.  A.  Keys,  M.C.,  P.P.C.L.I.  and  3rd  Bn.; 
Lieut.  F.  H.  McCallum,  75th  Bn.;  Lieut.  J.  H.  Douglas,  C.M.R.; 
Lieut.  F.  P.  Lloyd,  44th  Bn.;  Lieut.  R.  L.  Hughes,  R.F.A.;  Lieut. 
L.  L.  Matchett,  C.F.A.;  Lieut.  G.  A.  L.  Gibson,  R.F.A.;  Fit.  Lieut. 
M.  R.  Kingsford,  R.N.A.S.;  Fit.  Sub-Lieut.  G.  E.  C.  Howard, 
R.N.A.S.;  Surgeon  Probr.  W,  A.  Dafoe,  R.N.V.R.;  Staff  Sergt.  S.  J. 
Evelyn,  C.A.M.C.,  No.  4  G.H.;  Pte.  E.  G.  McDougall,  P.P.C.L.I.; 
Pte.  W.  V.  Ramsay,  P.P.C.LJ. 


PERSONALS  Miss  Mary  A.  MacKenzie,  B.A.  (U.) 

'92,  is  now  superintendent  of  nurses  at 

An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  the  University  of  California  Hospital. 

Alumni  Association  is  to  keep  a  card  Matron  E.  B.  Ridley,  B.A.  (T.)  '95, 

7&&t  &S&S&  u?%%  °J the  G™dvi"e  Canfr  sr ialists' 

desirable  that  the  information  about  the  Hospital,  has  received  the  decoration 

graduates  should  be  of  the  most  recent  of  the  Royal  Red  Cross. 

date  possible.     The  Editor  will  therefore  w     A     »*.»«v:.«,    ,    DA     /TT  \   »nT 

be  greatly  obliged  if  the  Alumni  will  send  ™'  A'  MacKinnon    B  A.   (U.)    97, 

in  items  of  news  concerning  themselves  Director,  McKinnon  Industries  Ltd., 

.  or  their  fellow-graduates.     The  inform-  is  living  at  147  Ontario  St.,  St.  Cathar- 

ation  thus  supplied  will  be  published  in  jnes 

'on^arf register^  "*  ^  **  ^^  Mrs  Ur1uhart'  B-A-  <*  •>  '98  (Miss 

F.  E.  Kirkwood),  who  had  charge  of 

James  S.  Sprague,  M.D.  '69,  Belle-  the  classical  department  in  Seaforth 

ville,  has  been  named  honorary  member  Collegiate  Institute  for  some  years  has 

of  the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  New  now,  since  the  death  of  her  husband, 

York  City.  resumed  teaching  and  has  been  ap- 

Hamnett  P.  Hill,, B.A.  (U.)  '91,  of  pointed  classical  master  of  Goderich 

Ottawa,  has  been  appointed  special  Collegiate  Institute  in  succession  to 

returning  officer,  overseas.  Dr  H.  I.  Strang. 
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Miss  lanthe  Constantinides,  B.A. 
(T.)  '98,  M.A.  '02,  aside  from  her 
V.A.D.  work  in  England,  is  acting  as 
interpreter  of  French  and  German. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Taylor,  B.A.  (U.)  '01, 
Ph.D.  '03,  37  Wells  Hill  Ave.,  Toronto, 
has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Anglican  Laymen's  Missionary  Move- 
ment. 

Miss  Jessie  Barber,  B.A.  (U.)  '08, 
has  been  appointed  dietitian  at  the 
Military  Hospital  on  Drummond  St., 
Montreal. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
honoris  causa,  was  conferred  on  Mr 
John  J.  Power,  M.A.  '04,  LL.M.  '13, 
D.C.L.  (T.)  Jur.  Dr.,  King's  Council 
of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  Com- 
mencement in  June  last  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  Minnesota,  "in  recog- 
nition of  research  work  of  permanent 
and  historical  value  in  the  Department 
of  International  Law  and  Diplomacy 
as  evidenced  by  his  contributions  to  the 
English  and  American  Journals  and 
Magazines  in  that  branch  of  know- 
ledge." 

Mrs  Douglas  Spohn,  B.A.  (U.)  10 
(Miss  Maud  Potvine)  is  engaged  in  Red 
Cross  work  in  England. 

Miss  Felicia  Cook,  B.A.  (T.)  '14, 
M.A.  '15,  is  serving  as  a  voluntary  nurse 
in  Bermondsey  Hospital,  England. 

Deaths 

BRIGHT — At  Athens,  on  November  12, 
1917,  Hugh  Ryerson  Bright,  M.B. 
'04. 

BRUCE — At  his  home,  241  St.  Clair 
Ave.,  Toronto,  in  November,  1917, 
Rev.  George  Bruce,  B.A.  (U.)  '68, 
D.D.  '94,  former  principal  of  St. 
Andrew's  College,  Toronto. 

MUGAN— At  St.  Joseph's  Hospital, 
London,  on  December  7,  1917, 
Philip  J.  Mugan,  M.B.  '04. 

SPROULE — At  Markdale,  on  November 
10, 1917,  Senator  Thomas  S.  Sproule, 
M.D.  '68. 


THOMAS — At  Toronto  General  Hos- 
pital, on  November  9,  1917,  George 
N.  Thomas,  M.B.  '04,  late  of  South 
Porcupine. 

WATSON — At  Brampton,  on  December 
7,  1917,  Rev.  W.  C.  Watson,  B.A. 
'63,  M.A.  '67. 

Marriages 

CALDWELL  —  CODE  —  In  -  November, 
1917,  at  Eastbourne,  England,  Lt.- 
Col.  Thomas  Caldwell,  M.D.  '96,  to 
Miss  Dorothy  Code  of  Perth. 

DANIELS — JOHNSTON — On  December 
15,  1917,  at  Toronto,  Walter  Nelson 
Daniels,  B.A.Sc.  '07,  to  Miss  Eva 
May  Johnston. 

GARDINER— MAcDoNALD  — On  De- 
cember 14,  1917,  at  Toronto,  George 
Hamilton  Gardiner,  M.B.  '06,  to 
Miss  Edna  Maude  MacDonald. 

LACKNER — CAMPBELL — On  November 
1,  1917,  at  Elm  St.  Church,  Toronto, 
Clarence  Lackner,  B.S.A.,  to  Miss 
Gertrude  Campbell. 

LAIDLAW— HENDERSON— On  Decem- 
ber 19,  1917,  at  Toronto,  Albert 
Trout  Laidlaw,  B.A.  (U.)  '12,  to 
Miss  Margaret  Henderson  of  Tor- 
onto. 

NEELANDS — MACMURRTY — On    Sep- 
tember  26,    1917,    at    Moose   Jaw, 
Sask.,  Clare  F.  Neelands,  B.S.A.  '14, 
to  Miss  E.  Helen  MacMurrty. 

RICE — KELLEHAR — On  December  3, 
1917,  at  St.  Paul's  Rectory,  Toronto, 
G.  D.  Loncoln  Rice,  B.A.  (V.)  '14, 
of  St.  Mary's,  to  Miss  Catherine 
Kellehar. 

TERNAN — DUKE — On  October  17, 
1917,  at  Christ  Church,  Roburn 
Square,  London,  Eng.,  Lieut.  Ernest 
A.  Ternan,  B.A.Sc.  '12,  to  Miss 
Mary  A.  Duke. 

TISDALL — WOODLAND — On  December 
19, 1917,  at  Eaton  Memorial  Church, 
Toronto,  Capt.  Frederick  Tisdall, 
M.B.  '16,  to  Miss  Betty  Alberta 
Woodland. 
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KILLED  IN  ACTION  OR  DIED  ON  SERVICE. 

Lieutenant  Douglas  Quirk  Ellis;  University  College,  1918. 

Sergeant  John  Vincent  Guilfoyle;  B.A.,  University  Col- 
lege, 1911. 

Second  Lieutenant  Paul  Hartley  Raney;    B.A.  Sc.,  1914. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  John  McCrae;  B.A.,  University  Col- 
lege, 1894;  M.B.,  1898;  M.D.,  1910. 

Second  Lieutenant  Peter  Lyddel  McGavin;  Applied 
Science,  1918. 

Captain  William  Gordon  MacNevin;    D.D.S.,  1915. 

Captain  John  Ferguson  Palling,  M.D.,  C.M.  (T.),  1888. 

Second  Lieutenant  George  Lewis  Roberts  Parrish;  Vic- 
toria College,  1920. 

Major  John  Henry  Ratz;  B.A.,  University  College,  1892; 
M.B.,  1895. 

Captain  Robert  Scott  Smith;    M.B.,  1911. 


WOUNDED. 

Capt.  J.  S.  Reid,  M.C.;  B.A.  (V.),  1914,  Med.,  1917. 
Sec.  yeut.  C.  P.  Halliday,  M.C.;  Ed.,  1914. 

WOUNDED  AND  GASSED. 
Capt.  Gerald  Allison;  M.B.,  1915. 

HONOURS. 

C.M.G.— Brig.-Gen.    Charles    Henry    McLaren,    D.S.O.;    Col 
John  A.  Armstrong. 

Bar  to  D.S.O.— Lt.-Col.  J.  T.  Janson. 

D.S.O.— Lt.-Col.  T.  M.  Leask;    Major  J.  A.  Morphy;    Capt, 
C.  K.  C.  Martin. 

Correction — Capt.  Harvey  Young — D.S.O.,  not  M.C. 

[161] 
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M.C.— Lieut.  E.  V.  McKague;  Capt.  the  Rev.  H.  McCaus- 
land;  Capt.  J.  S.  Reid;  Lieut.  M.  L.  Ellis;  Lieut.  E.  I.  Gill; 
Lieut.  W.  R.  Skey;  Capt.  Wm.  E.  Sinclair;  Lieut.  G.  H.  Fergu- 
son; Lieut.  J.  C.  Beatty;  Lieut.  R.  M.  Law;  Capt.  C.  S.  Wright; 
Lieut.  V.  S.  McClenaghan;  Lieut.  H.  R.  Christie;  Captain  W.  W. 
Rogers;  Lieut.  W.  A.  Richardson. 

1914  Star— Lt.-Col.  R.  S.  Pentecost;   Col.  H.  C.  S.  Elliott. 

Military  Medal  with  Bar — Sergt.  W.  Glyn  Smith. 

Military  Medal— Sergt.  A.  W.  Youell. 

Mentioned  in  Despatches — (General  Haig's  of  Jan.  1,  1918)— 
Capt.  C.  G.  Blackstock;  Major  T.  C.  Evans,  M.C.;  Lt.-Col.  T.  C. 
Irving,  D.S.O.  (killed  in  action);  Brigadier  General  C.  H.  Mc- 
Laren, C.M.G.,  D.S.O. ;  Capt.  C.  K.  C.  Martin,  D.S.O. ;  Lt.-Col. 
C.  H.  Mitchell,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.;  Brigadier  General  V.  W.  Odium, 
C.M.G.,  D.S.O.;  Major  C.  G.  Saunders;  Major  J.  D.  Simpson, 
M.C.;  Col.  A.  E.  Snell,  D.S.O.;  Major  A.  E.  Taylor;  Lt.-Col. 
F.  T.  Coghlan,  D.S.O.;  Capt.  David  G.  Dick;  Capt.  C.  A.  Law- 
rence; Major  E.  L.  McColl;  Capt.  A.  C.  Ryerson;  Capt.  Clifford 
Sifton;  Lieut.  W.  R.  Skey,  M.C.;  Bdr.  G.  T.  Spriggs;  Major  G.  A. 
Cline,  D.S.O.;  Lieut.  R.  D.  Hague;  Lt.-Col.  H.  F.  H.  Hertzberg, 
D.S.O.,  M.C.;  Capt.  F.  A.  McGiverin;  Major  Eric  Pepler;  Major 
N.  R.  Robertson;  Lieut.  N.  S.  Weldon;  Lieut.  A.  M.  West,  M.C.; 
Major  Thomas  Gibson,  D.S.O.;  Major  E.  P.  Brown;  Major  E.  S. 
Burnham,  D.S.O.;  Major  A.  Foulds;  Major  L.  C.  Outerbridge; 
Lt.-Col.  Sam  Sharpe,  D.S.O.;  Major  C.  W.  Allen,  D.S.O.;  Lieut. 
R.  W.  Gouinlock;  Lt.-Col.  L.  E.  Jones,  D.S.O.;  Major  K.  H. 
McCrimmon,  D.S.O.;  Major  J.  A.  Morphy,  D.S.O.;  Capt.  E.  F. 
Coke;  Lieut.  W.  H.  King,  D.S.O.;  Lt.-Col.  H.  J.  Dawson,  D.S.O.; 
Major  K.  A.  Mahaffy,  D.S.O.,  M.C.;  Lt.-Col.  J.  A.  Clark,  D.S.O.; 
Capt.  L.  C.  Moyer;  Major  A.  D.  Wilson,  D.S.O.;  Lieut.  P.  K. 
Heywood;  Major  W.  N.  Moorhouse;  Lt.-Col.  F.  F.  Clarke, 
D.S.O.;  Major  T.  R.  Loudon;  Major  J.  H.  Thornley,  D.S.O.; 
Major  K.  H.  McDougall;  Major  D.  J.  Cochrane;  Lt.-Col.  J.  E. 
Davey,  D.S.O.;  Lt.-Col.  J.  J.  Fraser,  D.S.O.;  Lt.-Col.  J.  N.  Gunn; 
Lt.-Col.  T.  M.  Leask,  D.S.O.;  Capt.  C.  F.  Walt;  Major  L.  W. 
Moffitt;  Capt.  C.  R.  Carrie;  Hon.  Maj.  J.  H.Wallace;  Capt.  John  R. 
Woods  (killed  in  action);  Pte.  E.  D.  Wilkins;  Sec.  Lieut.  H.  A. 
Porteous. 
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FRANCIS  THOMPSON,  A  MYSTIC  POET 

THE  following  passage  occurs  in  a  recent  widely  read  novel : 
"He  analysed  contemporary  literature  with  the  eyes  of  a 
man  whose  profession  is  to  study  technique,  emphasising  the 
essentially  derivative  character  of  modern  writing  with  its  sex 
psychology  borrowed  from  France,  its  Pottery  School  and  Dartmoor 
School  imitating  Hardy,  its  intensive  vision  applied  by  the  admirers 
of  Henry  James.  His  final  judgment  was  depressing,  for  there  was 
nothing  new  except  Wells  and  Conrad,  and  little  that  was  good. 
We  were  too  much  obsessed  by  our  own  environment  to  produce  or 
care  for  great  books.  Nothing  was  worth  achieving  or  describing, 
unless  it  were  an  invitation  to  dine  with  royalty  or  a  treatise  on 
sexual  pathology." 

Mr  Lascelles  Abercrombie,  himself  a  poet  of  no  mean  order, 
has  suggested  that  the  characteristic  artistic  expression  of  modern 
life  is  to  be  found  in  music  and  the  novel.  Before  the  war  life  had 
become  so  extraordinarily  complex  that  other  forms  of  art  seemed 
inadequate  to  give  any  expression  to  its  infinite  variety  and  in- 
tricacy. The  poets  that  we  knew,  the  poets  of  our  own  time,  seemed 
a  kind  of  side-stream,  detached,  a  garden  to  be  visited  by  the 
curious,  a  garden  of  rare  exotics,  quaintly  trimmed  shrubs,  nothing 
very  spacious  or  compelling.  There  was  infinite  cleverness,  wonder- 
ful mastery  of  rare  and  difficult  verse  forms,  much  straining  after 
the  new  and  the  bizarre,  and  a  certain  sense  of  staleness  and  dis- 
illusionment, as  though  our  poets  felt  that  at  this  late  hour,  when 
faith  was  dead,  hope  blind,  and  love  an  empty  dream,  there  was 
little  left  to  do  but  posture  like  performers  on  a  tight  rope. 

But  there  has  been  a  poet  among  us,  sufficiently  near  our  own 
day  to  have  sung  the  obsequies  of  Cecil  Rhodes  and  hailed  the 
peace  that  ended  the  Boer  War;  prophet  enough,  too,  to  see  the 
day  of  visitation  that  was  yet  to  come  upon  us.  One  of  the  ablest 
of  modern  literary  critics  has  said  of  Francis  Thompson,  "in  him 
we  have  a  poet  of  superb  and  as  yet  half  uncomprehended  genius". 
The  mystic  is  never  of  an  age  but  of  all  time.  Hence  it  is  not  easy 
to  think  of  Francis  Thompson  as  a  modern  poet,  even  though  he 
sang  the  troubled  birth  of  our  twentieth  century.  In  his  own  short 
poem  entitled,  "The  Singer  saith  of  his  Song"  he  gives  at  once  the 
secret  of  his  aloofness  from  our  feverish  ways  and  of  his  profound 
universality. 
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The  touches  of  man's  modern  speech 

Perplex  her  unacquainted  tongue ; 
There  seems  through  all  her  songs  a  sound 

Of  falling  tears.     She  is  not  young. 

Within  her  eyes'  profound  arcane 

Resides  the  glory  of  her  dreams; 
Behind  her  secret  cloud  of  hair 

She  sees  the  Is  beyond  the  Seems. 

Her  heart  sole-towered  in  her  steep  spirit, 
Somewhat  sweet  is  she,  somewhat  wan; 

And  she  sings  the  songs  of  Zion 
By  the  stream  of  Babylon. 

Francis  Thompson  is  of  the  great  mystic  line,  the  heir  of  Crashaw 
and  Blake.  Yet  is  his  inheritance  no  easy  legacy  of  birth,  but  the 
hard  won  spoil  of  bitter  conflict.  For  him  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
suffered  violence.  He  had  to  learn  by  suffering,  ''the  humility  by 
which  the  angels  see". 

In  a  letter  to  Wilfrid  Meynell  written  after  Francis  Thompson's 
death  Mr  Yeats  says,  "There  seems  to  be  some  strange  power  in 
the  forms  of  excess  that  dissolves,  as  it  were,  the  external  will,  to 
make  the  character  malleable  to  the  internal  will.  An  extreme 
idealism  of  the  imagination  seems  to  be  incompatible  in  almost  all 
with  a  perfect,  harmonious  relation  to  the  mechanics  of  life,"  The 
same  writer,  speaking  of  the  work  of  William  Blake  has  said,  "He 
who  half  lives  in  eternity  endures  a  rending  of  the  structures  of  the 
mind,  a  crucifixion  of  the  intellectual  body".  The  principal 
interest  of  Francis  Thompson's  life,  sad  enough  seen  from  without, 
is  in  the  way  in  which  it  furnishes  the  text  to  Mr  Yeats'  true  com- 
ment. The  story  of  his  life  is  the  picture  of  a  descent  into  drear 
shades  of  privation  and  suffering,  the  bruising  of  the  grapes  that 
yielded  the  rare  and  precious  vintage  of  his  poetry. 

His  father  was  a  doctor  in  a  Lancashire  manufacturing  town. 
The  boy  was  sent  to  the  Roman  Catholic  seminary  at  Ushaw,  but 
at  the  close  of  his  period  there  the  authorities  decided  that  he  was 
not  fitted  by  nature  for  the  work  of  the  Catholic  priesthood.  His 
father  then  placed  him  at  Owen's  College,  Manchester,  to  learn 
medicine.  But  his  time  was  principally  spent  in  the  Public  Library 
studying  poetry.  The  complete  failure  of  the  attempt  to  make  a 
doctor  of  him  irritated  his  father  who  knew  nothing  of  his  son's 
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leaning  toward  literature,  and  he  warned  him  that  there  was 
nothing  for  him  but  to  enlist  as  a  soldier.  Francis  Thompson  took 
his  father  at  his  word  and  enlisted,  but  after  a  short  probation  was 
rejected  as  medically  unfit.  Immediately  after  this  last  failure  he 
left  his  home  and  went  to  London  carrying  for  sole  baggage,  Blake 
in  one  pocket,  and  ^Eschylus  in  the  other.  There  for  nearly  three 
years,  from  the  autumn  of  1885,  to  the  spring  of  1888  he  sounded 
the  depths,  suffered  hunger  and  cold,  picked  up  a  living  in  the  streets 
as  the  London  sparrows  pick  up  stray  crumbs,  made  poverty  his 
bride.  There  are  few  more  interesting  parallels  in  literary  history 
than  that  between  the  experiences  of  Thomas  DeQuincey  and  Francis 
Thompson.  Both  dated  their  hegira  from  Manchester,  both  were 
driven  while  quite  young  to  seek  relief  in  drugs  from  bodily  suffer- 
ing. Each  was  befriended  in  uttermost  need  by  a  frail  girl  waif  of 
the  London  streets.  Each  lost  forever  the  traces  of  his 
friend  in  need  despite  prolonged  and  patient  search,  and  each  has 
immortalised,  the  one  in  the  most  moving  prose  that  the  English 
language  holds,  the  other  in  poignant  verse,  the  pathetic  figure  of 
his  benefactor.  The  passage  from  DeQuincey  is  known  to  all ;  in 
"Sister  Songs"  may  be  found  Thompson's  monument  to  "the  brave, 
sad,  lovingest,  tender  thing"  that  ministered  to  him  in  the  moments 
of  the  despair  which  he  has  so  movingly  described. 

In  the  spring  of  1887  Francis  Thompson  sent  an  Essay  on 
Paganism  Old  and  New  and  some  poems  to  Wilfrid  Meynell, 
then  the  editor  of  Merry  England.  Mr  Meynell  at  once  wrote  to 
the  address  given  by  the  poet  but  heard  nothing.  As  the  address 
was  simply  Charing  Cross  P.O.,  he  was  unable  to  trace  him,  and 
finally,  in  order  to  get  into  touch  with  the  elusive  poet,  he  published 
one  of  the  poems  "the  Passion  of  Mary,"  in  the  April  number  of 
Merry  England,  1888.  This  drew  a  letter  from  Thompson  at  once. 
Mr  Meynell  replied,  asking  Thompson  to  visit  him  and  arrange  for 
regular  work.  After  some  delay  Thompson  came.  This  is  Everard 
Meynell's  description  of  the  first  interview: 

"My  father,  being  in  his  work-room,  was  told  that  Mr  Thomp- 
son wished  to  see  him.  'Show  him  up'^he  said,  and  was  left  alone. 
Then  the  door  opened,  and  a  strange  hand  was  thrust  in.  The  door 
closed  but  Thompson  had  not  entered.  Again  it  opened,  again  it 
shut.  At  the  third  attempt  a  waif  of  a  man  came  in.  No  such 
figure  had  been  looked  for;  more  ragged  and  unkempt  than  the 
average  beggar,  with  no  shirt  beneath  his  coat,  and  bare  feet  in 
broken  shoes,  he  found  my  father  at  a  loss  for  words.  'You  must 
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have  had  access  to  many  books  when  you  wrote  that  essay,'  was 
what  he  said.  'That/  said  Thompson,  his  shyness  at  once  replaced 
by  an  acerbity  that  afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  familiar  of 
his  never-to-be-resented  mannerisms,  'that  is  precisely  where  the 
essay  fails.  I  had  no  books  by  me  at  the  time  save  ^Eschylus  and 
Blake'." 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Mr  Meynell  broke  through  the 
wild  shyness  and  reserve  bred  of  so  long  an  acquaintance  with  an 
unfriendly  world.  At  last  the  poet  was  persuaded  to  accept  medical 
advice  and  care,  and  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  breaking  the 
laudanum  habit  which  had  so  long  held  him. 

Carlyle  happened  to  see  DeQuincey  when  still  quite  young,  and 
said  of  him,  "that  child  has  been  in  hell".  A  glance  at  the  sketch 
made  of  the  poet  by  the  Hon.  Neville  Lytton  in  1907  tells  that 
Thompson  too  had  been  in  hell,  possibly  an  even  deeper  and  darker 
hell  than  DeQuincey 's. 

The  result  of  rest,  release  from  the  nightmare  of  London  street 
life,  and  most  of  all  the  cessation  of  the  drug  habit,  acted  upon 
Thompson  in  such  fashion  as  DeQuincey  describes  when  writing  of 
his  own  experience  during  the  time  when  he  was  gradually  breaking 
himself  of  opium.  "I  protest  to  you  I  have  a  greater  influx  of 
thoughts  in  one  hour  at  present  than  in  a  whole  year  under  the 
reign  of  opium.  It  seems  as  though  all  the  thoughts  which  had  been 
frozen  up  for  a  decade  of  years  by  opium,  had  now,  according  to  the 
old  fable  been  thawed  at  once." 

The  immediate  result  was  "The  Ode  to  the  Setting  Sun" 
written  in  the  summer  of  1889  while  Thompson  was  staying  with 
the  monks  at  Storrington  Priory. 

This  ode,  much  less  known  than  "The  Hound  of  Heaven", 
shows  Thompson  at  the  height  of  his  powers.  The  tumultuous 
torrent  of  its  imagery,  the  subtle  intermingling  of  colour  and 
sound,  the  varying  rhythm  rising,  falling,  and  breaking  with  the 
flow  and  strain  of  emotion,  the  dying  cadence  and  austere  melan- 
choly of  the  close,  place  it  among  the  greatest  of  English  odes. 

In  1893  Mr  Elkin  Matthews  published  the  first  volume  of 
Thompson's  Poems.  The  book  represents  throughout  the  earlier 
stage  of  Thompson's  mysticism,  and  the  closing  lines  of  "The 
Night  of  Forebeing"  seem  to  point  to  his  own  sense  of  a  fresh 
access  of  power  and  poetic  insight.  Yet  the  first  volume  contained 
"Sister  Songs",  and  "The  Hound  of  Heaven",  of  which  Mr. 
Garvin  wrote  in  the  Bookman: 
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"We  do  not  forget  any  of  the  splendid  things  of  an  English 
anthology  when  we  say  that  'The  Hound  of  Heaven'  seems  to  us, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  wonderful  lyric  (if  we  consider  'Sister  Songs' 
as  a  sequence  of  lyrics)  in  the  language.  It  fingers  all  the  stops  of 
the  spirit,  and  we  hear,  now  a  thrilling  and  dolorous  note  of  doom, 
and  now  the  quiring  of  the  spheres,  and  now  the  very  pipes  of  Pan, 
but  under  all  the  still,  sad  music  of  humanity.  It  is  the  return  of 
the  nineteenth  century  to  Thomas  a  Kempis.  In  'Sister  Songs' 
Mr  Thompson  has  passed  from  agonies  to  exultations.  Of  pure 
power  he  had  not  more  to  reveal.  But  'Sister  Songs'  has  the  very 
sense  of  spring;  there  is  some  lovely  renaissance  of  spirit  in  the 
book,  a  melting'  of  snows  and  all  dewy  germinations  of  delight. 
What  rhythms  are  so  lissome  and  persuasive  as  those  of  the  first 
part?  In  dainty  and  debonair  invention  it  is  altogether  incom- 
parable. 'Sister  Songs'  open  with  all  the  lyrical  elan  of  Shelley 
perfectly  married  with  the  full  and  definite  vision,  the  pure  and 
vivid  phrase  of  Keats." 

In  1897  the  New  Poems  were  published.  The  volume  opens 
with  "The  Mistress  of  Vision"  at  once  the  charter  and  confession 
of  the  mystic's  inheritance  and  faith.  "The  Poems  of  Sight  and 
Insight"  all  express  in  various  ways  the  same  burden,  the  inward 
compulsion  that  forces  the  poet  to  declare  his  vision.  One  may 
well  describe  them  in  the  language  that  Thompson  himself  uses  of 
Shelley.  ' '  He  had  an  instinctive  perception  (immense  in  range  and 
fertility,  astonishing  for  its  delicate  intuition)  of  the  underlying 
analogies,  the  secret  subterranean  passages,  between  matter  and 
soul;  the  chromatic  scales,  whereat  we  dimly  guess,  by  which  the 
Almighty  modulates  through  all  the  keys  of  creation."  The 
sequence  of  poems  called  "Ultima"  is  related  to  Thompson's 
earlier  work  as  Coventry  Patmore's  "The  Unknown  Eros"  is  to 
his  "Angel  in  the  House".  Under  the  veil  of  the  experiences  of 
earthly  love  he  describes  the  mystical  relations  of  the  soul  with 
God,  its  Infinite  Lover.  In  the  complete  edition  of  Thompson's 
work  the  volume  of  the  later  poetry  closes  with  a  short  poem  en- 
titled "The  Kingdom  of  God".  This  poem  never  received  final 
revision  at  the  poet's  hand,  yet  even  as  it  stands  in  its  sincerity 
and  simplicity  it  forms  a  fitting  last  will  and  testament  of  a  poet 
who  had  sounded  all  the  depths  and  heights  of  mystical  experience. 

In  a  letter  to  Wilfrid  Meynell,  Thompson  says  of  this  volume: 
"I  believe  it  will  be  my  last  volume  of  poetry.  From  the  higher 
standpoint  I  have  gained,  I  think,  in  art  and  chastity  of  style;  but 
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have  greatly  lost  in  fire  and  glow.  'Tis  time  that  I  was  silent.  This 
book  carries  me  quite  as  far  as  my  dwindling  strength  will  allow; 
and  if  I  wrote  further  in  poetry,  I  should  write  down  my  own  fame." 

His  forecast  was  justified.  Thompson  wrote  no  more  poetry 
and  his  only  literary  activity  until  his  death  in  1907  consisted  in 
occasional  prose  contributions  to  the  Academy  and  the  Athenaum. 

I  think  that  this  short  account  of  a  life,  sad  exteriorly,  yet  lit 
up  through  all  its  sadness  by  a  steady  ray  of  the  eternal  light,  may 
well  be  closed  by  Patmore's  lines,  "Remembered  Grace".  They 
were  not  written  for  Thompson,  but  they  might  have  been. 

"Through  the  remembered  grace 
Of  that  divine  embrace, 
Of  his  sad  errors  none, 
Though  gross  to  blame, 

Shall  cast  him  lower  than  the  cleansing  flame, 
Nor  make  him  quite  depart 

From  the  small  flock  named  'After  God's  own  heart', 
And  to  themselves  unknown. 
Nor  can  he  quail 
In  faith,  nor  flush  nor  pale, 
When  all  the  other  idiot  people  spell 
How  this  or  that  new  Prophet's  word  belies 
Their  last  high  oracle ; 
But  constantly  his  soul 
Points  to  its  pole 

Ev'n  as  the  needle  points,  and  knows  not  why; 
And,  under  the  ever-changing  clouds  of  doubt, 
When  others  cry, 
'The  stars,  if  stars  there  were, 
Are  quenched  and  out!' 
To  him,  up  looking  t'ward  the  hills  for  aid, 
Appear,  at  need  displayed, 
Gaps  in  the  low  hung  gloom,  and,  bright  in  air, 
Orion  or  the  Bear." 

S.  H.  HOOKE. 
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At  the  present  time,  the  Hungarians  are  our  enemies,  and  the 
Magyar  ruling  classes  in  Hungary  are  no  less  interested  than  the 
Germans  themselves  in  fighting  for  the  preservation  of  the  Hohen- 
zollern  and  Hapsburg  Monarchies  and  for  the  realisation  of  German 
visions  of  a  German-ruled  Europe — yea,  even  of  a  German-ruled 
Orbis  Terr  arum.  The  production  at  this  crisis,  therefore,  of  a  book 
written  throughout  in  praise  of  the  Magyar  nationality  (which 
stands  to  the  Hungarian  Nation  very  much  as  the  Ottoman  Turks 
once  stood  to  the  Bulgars,  the  Serbs,  and  the  Greeks,  or  to  the 
natives  of  Egypt)  may  be  said  to  prove  a  certain  amount  of  courage 
on  the  part  both  of  the  author  and  his  publishers.  The  author's 
own  estimate  of  the  Magyars,  an  estimate  which  he  evidently 
desires  his  countrymen  to  adopt,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  his  preface. 
Their  history,  he  says  in  effect,  shows  them  to  be  a  noble  race, 
devoutly  conscious  of  a  mission  of  civilisation  (what  would  Gibbon 
have  said  to  this?)  and  wonderfully  conscientious  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  that  mission.  What,  then,  are  they  doing  in  the  German 
galley? 

Mr  Yolland's  presentation  of  Hungarian  history  is  not  indeed 
to  be  lightly  dismissed  as  a  piece  of  wilful  contention  for  a  paradox. 
He  spent  eighteen  years  in  Hungary,  visited  the  habitations  of  many 
Hungarians,  and  explored  their  minds.  His  work  is  undoubtedly 
such  a  presentation  of  the  Magyar  case  in  the  present  conflict  of 
national  claims  and  aspirations  as  would  commend  itself,  say,  to 
Count  Apponyi  or  Count  Czernin,  and  to  many  others  besides  who 
are  of  Magyar  descent,  and  are  proud  of  their  standing  as  men  of 
the  Magyar  Nemzet  (Magyar  Nation).  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
such  a  presentation  of  that  case  as  would  commend  itself  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  Joseph  or  to  any  who  are  committed  to  the 
belief  that  a  Hapsburg  monarch  can  do  no  wrong,  or  that  even 
if  he  could  do  wrong  the  maintenance  of  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy 
is  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  Europe. 

Mr  Yolland  asserts  in  his  preface  that  to  his  knowledge  "the 
history  of  Hungary  has  never  been  told  in  English  by  any  English- 

*Hungary,  by  ARTHUR  B.  YOLLARD,  M.A.,  Cambridge  Professor  of  English 
Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Buda-Pest.  London,  T.  C.  & 
E.  C.  Jack,  Ltd.,  1917. 
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man  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications — long  residence  in  the 
country,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  language,  easy  access 
to  all  the  principal  authorities,  the  personal  friendship  of  all  the 
leading  writers  of  the  day,  and  familiarity  with  Hungarian  litera- 
ture and  the  Hungarian  people".  Eighteen  years'  residence  in 
Hungary  has  given  him  all  these  advantages,  and  he  hopes  that 
he  has  put  them  to  good  use. 

If  the  object  he  had  in  view,  when  he  took  in  hand  the  writing 
of  his  book,  was  to  prepare  and  make  smooth  the  way  of  peace 
between  the  British  and  the  Magyar  nation,  he  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  made  a  bad  use  of  his  knowledge.  But  he  might  have 
made  a  more  effective  use  of  it,  if  he  had  held  the  balance  of  judg- 
ment more  evenly  between  the  Magyar  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Croat,  the  Serb,  the  Slovak,  and  the  Ruman  on  the  other,  in  re- 
viewing the  history  of  events  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war.  Exception  may  be  taken  to  the  state- 
ment quoted  above  with  regard  to  Hungarian  history  "as  she  is 
written"  in  English.  Arminius  Vambery  was  a  Hungarian,  but 
he  wrote  a  history  of  his  country  in  English,  which  was  published 
a  considerable  time  ago  in  the  Story  of  the  Nations  (London ;  Fisher 
Unwin),  and  Vambery  is  not  the  only  instance  of  a  Hungarian  who 
has  been  able  to  give  the  English  public  some  account  of  Hungarian 
history  set  forth  in  the  English  language.  Mr  Yolland  might  have 
noticed  these  cases.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  extent  to  which  his 
criticism  of  English-written  histories  of  Hungary  is  open  to  attack. 
Mr  Seton- Watson,  who  wrote  the  article  upon  the  Austro-Serb 
quarrel  which  appeared  in  the  Round  Table  for  September  1914, 
and  is  the  author  of  several  books  dealing  with  the  relations  of 
the  Magyars  to  the  Slav  and  Ruman  populations  of  Hungary,  bore 
testimony  not  on  the  strength  of  hearsay  or  see-written  only,  but 
on  that  of  direct,  personal  experience — not  always  very  pleasant — 
obtained  in  the  country  itself.  Would  Mr  Yolland  appoint  Mr 
Seton-Watson  a  place  among  "writers  who  know  nothing  of 
Hungary's  history  and  still  less  of  her  people"  but  nevertheless 
"are  found  posing  on  the  pedestal  of  omniscience"?  (p.  281.)  The 
question  suggests  itself  because  Mr  Seton-Watson  has  drawn  up 
against  the  Magyars  just  that  indictment  of  "racial  oppression" 
and  "racial  exclusiveness "  which  Mr  Yolland  rejects  as  a  cruel 
slander  upon  "one  of  the  noblest  peoples  on  earth,  whose  only 
mistake  has  been  an  honest  conviction  of  their  own  innocence". 
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The  indictment  drawn  up  by  Mr  Seton- Watson  may  be  studied 
in  the  Round  Table  article  just  referred  to,  or  in  the  chapter  on 
Austria-Hungary  in  War  and  Democracy,  or  in  a  book  entitled, 
German,  Slav,  and  Magyar,  by  those  to  whom  his  larger  and  more 
detailed  studies  on  Corruption  and  Electoral  Reform  in  Hungary, 
the  Race-Problems  of  Hungary,  and  the  Yugoslav  question  are  not 
accessible.  What  he  says  of  the  Magyar  ascendancy  is  corroborated 
by  Mr  Wickham  Steed  in  an  important  book  on  the  Hapsburg 
Monarchy  which  was  first  published  in  1913.  Mr  Seton -Watson's 
testimony  is  not  to  be  rebutted  or  invalidated  by  sneers  over  alleged 
superficiality  or  tears  over  supposed  malice. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  Mr  Yolland's  history  of 
Hungary  is  not  one  which  would  please  the  Hapsburg  Emperor  or 
his  friends.  Neither  is  it  one  which  would  be  accepted  as  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  by  the  Yugoslav  Com- 
mittee in  London,  or  by  any  Rumanian  who  is  a  Rumanian  at 
heart  and  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  parentage  and  speech.  The  Law  of 
Nationalities  passed  by  the  Hungarian  Parliament  in  1867,  sup- 
plementing the  Compromises  with  Austria  and  Croatia,  "failed", 
says  Mr  Yolland,  "to  satisfy  the  ambitions  of  the  Serb  and  Ru- 
manian extremists".  But,  Mr  Yolland  proceeds  to  inform  us, 
"as  the  events  of  the  present  war  have  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
these  ambitions  were  purely  personal,  and  have  never  represented 
the  political  aspirations  of  either  'nationality'",  (p.  282.)  "When 
the  war  broke  out,"  says  Mr  Seton-Watson,  "the  leaders  of 
Southern  Slav  opinion  in  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  indeed 
many  of  the  clergy,  schoolmasters,  and  municipal  officials,  were 
either  arrested,  interned,  or  placed  under  close  observation." 
Attempts  were  made  to  induce  the  parites  (i.e.,  the  Slav  political 
parties  in  the  Dual  Monarchy)  "to  issue  a  loyal  address  to  the 
Emperor,  but  as  in  Bohemia,  so  also  in  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  these 
attempts  were  unavailing".  (German,  Slav,  and  Magyar,  p.  119.) 
In  view  of  the  abominable  revelations  which  Mr  Seton-Watson 
claims  to  have  drawn  from  "the  Hungarian  Statute  Book,  official 
Hungarian  statistics,  the  official  minutes  of  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment, the  files  of  the  Magyar  jingo  press,  and  the  public  utterances 
of  all  the  leading  Hungarian  statesmen  for  the  last  fifty  years" 
(op.  cit.  p.  37)  it  is  easy  enough  to  understand  why  all  attempts  to 
entice  or  intimidate  the  Slavs  of  the  Dual  Monarchy — especially 
the  Slavs  of  Croatia — into  drawing  up  and  signing  loyal  addresses 
to  the  Emperor-King  came  to  nought.  (See  the  chapter  on  "Mag- 
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yar  Racial  Policy,"  op.  cit.  pp.  32-47.)  Mr  Seton-Watson  admits 
that  the  Nationalities  Law  of  1867,  the  work  of  Deak  (the  chief 
artificer  of  the  Compromise  of  1867)  and  Eotvos,  was  intended  by 
its  authors  to  enable  every  race  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  "to 
develop  its  own  language  and  culture  without  let  or  hindrance", 
(op.  cit.  pp.  37-38.)  Unhappily,  Coloman  Tisza  and  the  so-called 
"Liberal"  party  perverted  the  instrument  in  their  use  of  it,  and  it 
is  they  who  directed  Hungarian  policy  most  of  the  time  between 
1867  and  1914.  The  Magyar  grandees  and  their  supporters  have 
never  recognised  the  rights  of  any  nationality  save  their  own. 
They  have  confused  (knowingly  or  unknowingly — one  cannot  help 
suspecting  the  former  to  be  the  case)  the  two  meanings  of  the  term 
"Magyar" — the  political  and  the  ethnological.  "The  true  political 
unity,"  says  their  apologist  (Hungary,  p.  302),  "is  not  the  'nation- 
ality' but  the  nation,"  and  he  claims  that  the  events  of  the  last 
three  years  and  more  have  proved  this.  But  the  view  taken  by 
the  Magyar  "nationality"  is  that  it  is  also  the  "nation,"  and  that 
the  "political  unity  of  the  Magyar  nation"  means  a  political 
unity  in  which  Slovaks,  Croats,  Serbs,  and  Rumans  are  subject, 
pending  their  complete  assimilation  in  language  and  habits  of  life, 
to  the  ethnological  group  distinguished  as  Magyar  and  claiming 
descent  from  the  nomads  who  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  C.E. 
entered  into  possession  of  "the  heritage  of  Attila".  Mr  Yolland, 
in  appearance  at  any  rate,  ratifies  the  opinion  and  approves  of  the 
practices,  of  the  Magyar  "ascendency".  Mr  Seton-Watson  repre- 
sents that  opinion  and  those  practices  as  the  causes  of  just  dis- 
content and  disaffection  among  the  Slavs  subject  to  the  Magyar 
ascendancy,  discontent  and  disaffection  which  excited  and  agitated 
the  Serbs  of  what  was  then  free  Serbia  and  provoked  those  mani- 
festations which  the  rest  of  the  world  was  requested  to  condemn  as 
ebullitions  of  a  barbarism  sorely  needing  to  be  controlled  and 
chastised. 

"Count  Apponyi's  Elementary  Education  Law  of  1907",  says 
Mr  Yolland  (p.  298),  "offered  free  education  to  all  alike,  but 
naturally  enough  required  certain  concessions  to  the  claims  of  the 
State  language."  "Count  Apponyi,"  says  Mr  Seton-Watson 
(German,  Slav,  and  Magyar,  p.  41),  "who  before  the  war  was  well 
known  in  England  and  America  for  his  comparison  of  English  and 
Hungarian  constitutional  liberties,  will  go  down  to  history  in  his 
own  country  as  the  framer  of  laws  which  violated  all  the  most 
elementary  rules  of  liberty  and  pedagogy."  In  1912,  sixteen 
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Roumanian  students  were  expelled  from  the  Uniat  Seminary  at 
Grosswardein  for  "the  demonstrative  use  of  their  mother  tongue", 
which  was  offensive  to  the  Magyar  or  Magyarised  authorities  of 
that  institution.  The  use  of  any  save  the  Magyar  language  in  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary  is  liable  to  punishment  as  "action  hostile  to 
the  State".  Even  in  the  presence  of  death,  "certain  concessions  to 
the  claims  of  the  State  language"  are  exacted.  "Only  Magyar 
inscriptions,"  so  Mr  Seton-Watson  affirms,  "are  tolerated  on  the 
tombstones  of  the  Buda-Pest  cemeteries."  (p.  42.) 

Concerning  the  corrupt  Hedervary  regime  in  Croatia  (1883-1903), 
and  the  Agram  treason  trial  (1909)  which  led  to  the  Fried jung 
scandal  (December,  1909),  in  which  it  was  revealed  that  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  legation  at  Belgrade  was  an  officina  falsariorum,  Mr 
Yolland  has  not  a  word  to  say,  save  that  he  mentions  the  "tact 
and  determination"  of  Hedervary  (p.  285),  whom  Mr  Seton-Watson 
characterises  as  "probably  the  most  corrupt  satrap  of  a  subject 
province  whom  the  nineteenth  century  has  produced".  (German, 
Slav,  and  Magyar,  p.  91.)  All  the  miserable  history  recounted  to 
the  world  by  Mr  Seton-Watson  is  either  passed  over  in  silence  by 
Mr.  Yolland,  or,  if  there  is  any  allusion  to  it,  the  matter  is  so  far 
toned  down  as  almost  to  be  invisible.  That  history,  it  might  be 
pleaded,  would  require  a  volume  for  itself.  But  no  Hungarian 
history  extending  down  to  1914  is  complete  without  some  review 
of  the  racial  policy  of  the  Magyar  statesman.  Mr  Yolland,  by 
implication  at  least,  throws  the  whole  blame  for  the  situation 
created  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  ultimatum  of  July  23rd,  1914, 
upon  "the  unceasing  efforts  of  Serbian  statesmen  and  publicists 
to  keep  alive  the  dream  of  a  Greater  Serbia  ".  (p.  301.)  Pan-Serbian 
or  "Yugoslav"  agitation  no.  doubt  had  become  a  menace  to  the 
Dual  Monarchy.  But,  unless  Mr  Seton-Watson's  facts  are  no 
facts  at  all,  but  the  -baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  conjured  up  by  a 
diseased  mind,  the  policy  of  Magyar  Ascendancy  was  to  blame  for 
having  provoked  that  agitation.  Furthermore,  Mr  Yolland  has 
nothing  to  say,  even  in  a  note,  with  regard  to  the  part  played  by 
Count  Stephen  Tisza  and  Count  Forgach — both  of  them  Hun- 
garians— in  the  drawing  up  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Note  to 
Serbia  which  was  intended  to  force  Serbia  into  war,  even  at  the 
risk  of  kindling — as  it  actually  did  kindle — a  fire  that  spread  all 
over  Europe. 

Let  it  be  admitted  that  there  was  a  time  when  Hungary  was  a 
bulwark  of  Western  Christendom  against  Ottoman  invasion.  Let 
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the  Hungarian  defenders  of  Belgrade,  of  Dregely,  Eger,  and  Szige-t- 
var,  have  their  full  meed  of  praise.  Still,  the  story  of  Mohacs, 
even  as  told  by  Mr  Yolland,  shows  that  the  breach  opened  to  the 
Ottoman  in  central  Europe  by  that  disastrous  battle  might  never 
have  been  opened  at  all,  if  Hungary  had  not  been  a  household 
divided  against  itself.  The  Ottoman  conquest  of  Mid-Hungary  is, 
however,  only  one  among  a  multitude  of  instances  which  show 
that  the  victories  of  Islam  have  largely  been  prepared  for  by  the 
quarrels  of  Christians.  Moreover,  let  the  Magyar  nobles  and 
gentry  who  resisted,  and  in  the  end  victoriously  resisted,  "German- 
isation"  at  the  hands  of  their  Hapsburg  sovereigns,  receive  all  the 
praise  due  to  them;  nevertheless,  it  remains  true  that  their  modern 
representatives  have  laid  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  per- 
sistently striving  to  "Magyarise"  their  non-Magyar  fellow  sub- 
jects, of  setting  upon  the  necks  of  others  a  yoke  which  neither  they, 
nor  their  fathers  were  able  to  bear.  Mr  Yolland  pleads  their 
"honest  conviction  of  their  own  innocence".  He  could  advance 
the  same  plea  for  the  authors,  English  or  Irish,  of  the  atrocities 
which  befouled  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for 
centuries.  It  is  difficult  to  read  the  last  chapter  of  Mr  Yolland's 
book — the  chapter  bearing  most  directly  (or  which  ought  so  to 
bear)  upon  events  of  the  present  day — without  resentment.  Among 
the  provocations  which  he  offers,  not  the  smallest  is  his  com- 
mendation (p.  282)  of  the  Croatian  Compromise  of  1867  as  the  model 
of  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act  forced  through  Parliament  by 
Mr  Asquith  in  September,  1914. 

Despite  its  imperfections,  however,  Mr  Yolland's  book  is  one 
which  any  student  of  European  history  may  well  be  advised  to 
read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest.  It  is  one  of  the  good  points 
of  the  book  that,  in  addition  to  the  "  drum-and-trumpet "  part  of 
Hungarian  history  (naturally  large  in  the  case  of  a  people  which 
has  never  been  charged,  even  by  its  bitterest  foes,  of  being  deficient 
in  martial  qualities),  some  attempt  is  made  to  give  an  account  of 
Hungarian  art  and  literature  at  various  periods.  The  book  is 
adorned  (in  the  Roman  as  well  as  in  the  English  sense  of  the  term) 
with  a  number  of  photographs,  illustrating  the  character  of  mediae- 
val Hungarian  architecture,  and  with  three  maps.  It  might  have 
been  as  well,  or  better,  if  Mr  Yolland  had  provided  a  list  of  the 
German  equivalents  or  substitutes  for  Hungarian  names  of  towns 
and  rivers,  and  if  some  misprints,  such  as  "  Socizalists "  (p.  289) 
could  have  been  avoided.  H.  T.  F.  DUCKWORTH. 
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ITALY'S   ESCAPE   FROM  THE  TRIPLE 
ALLIANCE 

II. 

Since  April  1914  Antonio  Salandra  had  been  prime  minister, 
the  sagacious  Giolitti  having  withdrawn  after  the  peace  of  Ouchy. 
The  minister  of  foreign  affairs  di  S.  Giuliano  died  in  October,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Sidney  Sonnino.  Salandra,  who  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  a  faithful  servant  of  Giolitti  (otherwise  he  would  per- 
haps never  have  risen  to  power),  had  nevertheless  already  given 
evidence  of  independent  thinking.  He  was  hereafter  to  show  an 
astonishing  foresight  and  genius  for  leadership,  as  well  as  an  unsel- 
fish devotion  to  the  welfare  of  his  country.  Sonnino  was  a  well- 
known  public  man  who  had  already  been  prime  minister  for  a  period 
of  a  few  months.  He  combined  a  notorious  inability  as  a  parlia- 
mentarian and  practical  politicain  with  an  -ability  and  integrity 
in  statesmanship  such  as  had  made  his  services  indispensable  to 
any  government  that  was  tottering  for  lack  of  credit  with  the 
country. 

It  would  not  be  an  idle  conjecture  to  say  that  perhaps  these 
two  statesmen,  who  felt  themselves  responsible  for  both  the  credit 
and  the  advantage  of  the  country,  already  foresaw  that  a  continued 
neutrality  would  not  be  either  for  its  advantage  or  its  credit. 
What  indeed  had  Italy  to  gain  by  remaining  neutral?  Her  two 
allies  were  incensed  at  her  failure  to  support  them,  they  were 
speaking  of  faithlessness  and  retribution,  and  France  and  Britain 
looked  upon  her  with  suspicion.  It  seemed  certain  that  after  the 
war  she  would  have  no  voice  in  the  decision  of  questions  which 
affected  her  dearest  ambitions  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic 
seas.  And  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  nation  to  whom  the  affliction  of 
Belgium  had  meant  nothing;  whom  the  threat  to  western  civilisa- 
tion had  left  unstirred;  who  had  preferred  peace  and  a  tolerated 
existence  to  war  and  a  strong  and  respected  state ;  she  would  have 
sunk  to  the  position  of  a  third  or  fourth  rate  power. 

Something  of  all  this  seems  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Salandra 
when  in  October  1914  he  spoke  of  the  policy  of  Italy  being  inspired 
by  a  "sacred  egoism",  an  expression  which  has  often  been  mis- 
interpreted. The  speech  was  meant  as  a  warning  to  Austria  that 
Italy  could  no  longer  be  counted  on  to  be  subservient  to  the  Teu- 
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tonic  partnership  to  her  own  detriment.  Perhaps  the  phrase  sacro 
egoismo  was  unhappy  since  it  was  so  misunderstood,  but  it  was  a 
fitting  expression  of  the  minister's  conception  of  the  possible  har- 
mony of  ideals  and  advantage,  and  of  the  necessity  of  that  harmony 
in  the  mind  of  a  responsible  statesman.  Another  more  famous 
Italian — Machiavelli — has  been  even  more  misunderstood,  for  the 
modern  term  "Machiavellian"  has  an  infamous  connotation,  and 
yet  no  one  can  remember  the  closing  sentences  of  The  Prince  without 
realising  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  genuine  patriotism.  Machia- 
velli was  an  admirable  Italian  type,  and  there  never  was  a  nation 
whose  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  were  better  balanced.  They 
have  been  by  turns  represented  as  sentimental  and  materialistic, 
but  they  are  neither.  It  was  Machiavelli  who  said  that  to  declare 
openly  for  or  against  another  power  is  "always  more  advantageous 
than  to  remain  neutral". 

The  country  wished  to  remain  neutral.  But  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  masses  were  in  a  fluid  ever-changing  condition ; 
the  effect  of  the  monstrous  spectacle  before  them,  and  of  the  voices 
that  reached  them  from  the  countries  at  war.  Stories  of  Belgian 
atrocities  had  at  first  been  discounted — thought  to  be  exaggerations 
of  inevitable  excesses  by  irresponsible  soldiery.  Better  informa- 
tion later  was  confirmed  by  more  information  as  to  the  spirit  in 
which  the  whole  war  was  being  conducted  by  Germany.  The 
thoughts  and  conclusions  of  people  in  France  and  England,  and 
the  horror  felt  there,  swept  over  the  country  in  successive  waves. 
The  clearest  feeling  at  first  was  one  of  dread  amazement  at  the 
advance  of  the  machine  that  was  crushing  France  and  threatening 
all  Europe,  at  the  success  of  the  monstrous  force  that  was  known 
to  be  no  friend  to  Italy.  The  victory  of  the  Marne  was  hailed  as  a 
national  deliverance.  Uneasily  grew  the  feeling  that  neutrality 
in  the  face  of  this  frightful  negation  of  humane  axioms  was  neither 
creditable  nor  safe.  The  bare  idea  that  war  might  be  necessary 
roused  all  the  long  suppressed  hatred  for  the  Austrian  ally  who  had 
been  a  veritable  'old  man  of  the  sea'  on  the  shoulders  of  Italy. 
So  arose  a  party  of  'interventionists'  the  ranks  of  which  were 
swelled  by  an  unsuspected  number  of  irredentisti,  a  party  which 
had  before  seemed  small  and  feeble.  The  country  began  to  take 
sides:  'interventionists'  whom  their  opponents  called  guerra- 
fondai  ' war-at-any-price-ers '  and  'neutralists'  called  panciafi- 
chisti  '  f ull-dinner-pail-ers '  (a  pun  on  pacificist!) .  Every  shade 
of  belief  was  to  be  found  in  the  two  camps,  and  arguments  on  both 
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sides  became  with  time,  more  and  more  clear-cut.  Among  the  inter- 
ventionists were  both  idealistic  haters  of  Germanism  and  enlight- 
ened utilitarians;  among  the  neutralists  were  materialists,  and 
white-livered  pacifists,  dnd  also  socialists  and  Catholics  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  war.  The  controversy  has  been  compared  to 
that  over  the  Dreyfus  affair  in  France,  so  bitter  did  it  become.*  The 
nation  was  wide  awake,  feeling  keenly  and  thinking  rapidly — and 
the  interventionists  were  gaining  because  they  continually  drew 
away  the  more  far-sighted  from  the  ranks  of  the  neutralists,  and 
because  of  the  respect  commanded  by  their  more  unselfish  stan- 
dards. And  yet  there  is  no  knowing  how  the  many  minds  might  or 
might  not  have  approached  unanimity  had  not  Germany  sent 
Prince  von  Billow  to  Italy  to  settle  the  matter.  He  came — and  his 
coming  and  his  conduct  were  the  decisive  factors. 

To  Sonnino's  enquiries  as  to  what  Austria  intended  to  do  to 
repair  the  breach  of  article  7,  the  Imperial  government  replied  that 
the  proposed  occupation  of  part  of  Serbia  was  to  be  only  temporary. 
It  was  only  when  Germany  interfered,  realising  the  seriousness  of 
the  foreign  minister  and  the  changing  attitude  of  the  Italian  people 
that  anything  like  negotiation  could  begin.  Prince  von  Billow 
came  to  Rome  in  December.  His  previous  long  residence  there, 
his  influential  Italian  connexions  by  marriage,  his  diplomatic  ability, 
and  his  ingratiating  manners  rendered  him  an  unusually  acceptable 
envoy.  Armed  with  these  advantages  and  with  an  abundance  of 
imperial  money,  knowing  too  the  power  of  the  pro-German  com- 
mercial influence  in  Italy,  he  may  well  have  expected  to  retrieve 
the  favour  of  the  court  of  Berlin  which  he  had  lost  five  years  before. 
His  conception  of  the  situation  he  had  to  deal  with  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  as  follows:  A  greedy  Italian  government  profiting 
by  the  present  distraction  of  Austria  and  the  unrest  at  home,  saw 
their  opportunity  to  extort  concessions  from  their  ally,  and  were 
determined  to  sell  their  neutrality  dearly.  It  was  only  a  question 
of  the  price.  His  own  task  was  to  limit  that  price,  and  then  to 
compel  Austria  to  pay  it. 

But  he  had  neglected  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  in  Sonnino 
he  had  mistaken  his  man.  At  the  very  first  interview  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  made  it  plain — as  was  his  custom — that  no  con- 
cession great*  or  small  would  content  Italy  unless  it  included  that 
of  Austrian  territory  inhabited  by  Italians,  to  which  Italy  had 
always  aspired.  If  there  were  to  be  bargaining,  it  must  be  about 

*Cf.  Charriault  and  Amici-Grossi,  Vltalie  en  Guerre.    Paris,  1916. 
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that  and  not  about  other  possible  concessions.  He  made  no  threat 
of  war;  he  declared  that  the  people  favoured  neutrality;  but  the 
treaty  had  been  wilfully  broken;  they  were  obviously  entitled  to 
compensation ;  this  was  the  only  kind  of  compensation  they  would 
consider. 

In  making  these  demands  Sonnino  maintained  later,  in  his  few 
public  utterances,  that  the  government  were  steering  the  course 
required  by  the  popular  will.  Determined  as  the  government  were 
not  to  submit  to  another  of  the  long  series  of  wrongs  inflicted  by 
Austria  on  Italy,  they  would  not  forego  the  compensation  obviously 
required  by  the  treaty,  and  the  demand  for  Italian  territory  under 
Austrian  rule  represented  the  only  desire  common  to  all  Italian 
parties  and  classes.  It  was  not  possible  to  discuss  a  price  for 
neutrality,  since  at  the  time  the  country  was  predominantly  in 
favour  of  neutrality  at  all  costs.  In  fact  that  the  demand  was  not 
mercenary  is  shown  as  well  as  by  any  other  incident  by  the  reply 
of  Sonnino  when  von  Billow,  urging  him  to  be  conciliatory,  assured 
him  that  Austria  had  no  intention  of  establishing  any  real  sove- 
reignty over  Serbia.  His  answer  was:  "But,  on  the  principle  of 
self-government,  Italy  stands  just  as  much  for  the  integrity  of 
Belgium  as  she  does  for  that  of  Serbia."  It  was  the  first  time  that 
any  hostility  against  Germany  had  been  suggested,  and  it  made 
plain  the  fact  that  unredeemed  Italy  was  being  demanded  not  only 
because  Italy  wanted  her  own,  but  because  the  demand  was  just 
in  any  circumstances. 

The  Austrians  were  unwilling  to  be  pinned  down  to  any  definite 
concessions.  Much,  they  said,  might  be  conceded  after  the  war; 
it  depended  on  the  extent  of  the  success  achieved;  Italy  must  wait 
and  see.  Thus  they  stupidly  insisted  on  treating  the  request  of 
Italy  as  a  demand  for  a  share  in  the  booty  that  her  allies  were 
gaining,  and  it  was  in  this  spirit  that,  under  pressure  from  Germany, 
they  offered  on  March  19th  the  following  list  of  prospective  prizes: 
Albania,  Savoy,  Nice,  Corsica,  and  Tunis.  None  of  these  prizes 
were  within  the  gift  of  Austria,  and  the  last  four  belonged  to  France; 
it  was  a  particularly  offensive  offer  to  Italians.  The  Austrians, 
however,  were  careful  to  say  that  the  transfer  of  these  gifts  would 
take  place  only  after  the  war. 

Sonnino  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  affected  by  this  frivolous 
offer;  he  simply  reiterated  his  demands.  His  persistence  so  im- 
pressed von  Billow  that  on  March  27th  a  real  concession  of  the 
kind  asked  for  was  offered.  Austria  would  cede  a  part  of  the 
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Trentino  including  Trento,  and  the  frontier  would  be  rearranged 
in  conformity  with  Austrian  strategical  requirements;  Italy  was  to 
pay  an  indemnity,  the  amount  to  be  determined  later.  The  Italian 
government  replied  on  April  8th  by  specifying  their  demands. 
They  required  a  rectification  of  the  frontier  so  as  to  give  Italy  some 
of  the  strategic  positions  in  the  Alps,  and  to  include  Gorizia.  They 
required  the  whole  of  the  Trentino  and  certain  islands  off  the  Dal- 
matian coast.  The  only  item  which  did  not  concern  Italian  soil 
was  the  demand  of  a  recognised  sovereignty  over  the  Albanian 
port  of  Valona,  but  on  the  other  hand  Trieste,  Capo  dTstria,  and 
Pirano  were  to  be  self-governing,  and  the  Dalmatian  ports,  and 
Fiume,  as  well  as  the  important  naval  port  of  Pola  were  to  be  left 
in  Austrian  hands,  and  to  save  the  dignity  of  the  Austrian  empire 
an  indemnity  of  two  hundred  million  'lire'  was  offered  at  the  same 
time.  These  requirements  which  gave  evidence  of  the  limitations 
of  common  sense,  were  intended  as  a  compromise,  but  the  Austrian 
government  insisted  on  considering  them  exorbitant. 

Meanwhile  it  became  known  that  von  Biilow  was  not  confining 
himself  to  ^diplomatic  interviews  with  Sonnino.  He  was  enter- 
taining royally  at  the  Villa  Malta,  and  his  guests  included  every 
possible  kind  of  influential  person  not  conspicuous  for  patriotic 
integrity.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  notable  expansion  in  the 
circulation  of  certain  pro-German  newspapers  which  before  had 
been  small  and  unimportant.  Other  papers  became  less  anti- 
German  than  before,  perhaps  because  they  now  carried  costly  ad- 
vertisements of  German  firms.  Numbers  of  persons  of  nominal  or 
nondescript  occupations  became  ubiquitous  and  generous  to  their 
acquaintances.  More  sinister  than  all  else  was  the  daily  more 
evident  fact  that  the  German  envoy,  finding  the  government  re- 
fractory, was  now  dealing  with  what  seemed  a  more  powerful 
authority.  This  was  the  machine-politician  Giolitti,  who  had 
headed  an  Italian  government  for  longer  than  any  other  man,  who 
had  at  his  beck  and  call  not  merely  a  large  following  in  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  but  no  less  than  a  parliamentary  majority. 

Giolitti,  who  had  been  honest  enough  in  the  previous  December 
to  explain  to  the  house  of  deputies  that  the  reason  why  Austria 
had  not  taken  Italy  into  her  confidence  when  deciding  to  send  the 
ultimatum  to  Serbia,  was  that  she  had  already  been  rebuffed  in  1913 
when  a  war  on  Serbia  was  proposed  (a  sufficient  reason  it  seemed  to 
him),  was  of  the  type  that  cannot  understand  why  any  nation  or 
individual  can  be  expected  to  do  anything  contrary  to  their  material 
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interests.  He  was  doubtless  sincerely  grieved  to  see  the  country 
hesitating  when  it  had  the  opportunity  of  '  playing  safe',  avoiding 
the  hardships  of  war,  and  at  the  same  time  obtaining  substantial 
concessions  from  Austria.  He  preached  openly  that  while  Italy 
might  not  obtain  all  she  desired,  she  could  easily  obtain  a  good  deal 
(parecchio)  without  embarking  on  any  dangerous  course.  This 
expression  of  his  dubbed  him  forever  "the  man  of  the  parecchio" 
and  the  nation  that  so  called  him  in  derision,  unconsciously  proved 
their  own  contemptuous  dissent  from  his  doctrine,  a  doctrine  of  the 
kind  which  some  are  still  ascribing  to  Italians  as  characteristic. 

When  between  the  5th  and  8th  of  May,  1915,  the  very  last 
offer  made  by  Austria  to  ttaly  was  presented  to  the  Italian  govern- 
ment, it  had  for  several  days  been  circulating  in  typewritten  form 
handed  about  by  the  parliamentary  'heelers'  of  Giolitti,  and  it  was 
plain  to  the  whole  people  that  their  German  guest  was  looking  to 
their  political  'boss*  to  deliver  'the  goods',  that  is  Italy  herself, 
into  his  hands.  This  final  offer  conceded  much  of  what  the  govern- 
ment had  demanded  in  April:  most  of  the  Trentino  to  be  Italian, 
the  Isonzo  frontier  to  include  Gorizia;  two  Dalmatian  islands 
thrown  in  (not  those  demanded);  Trieste  to  be  self-governing; 
Vallona  under  Italian  sovereignty:  parecchio  as  Giolitti  had  pro- 
mised. 

Had  this  offer  been  made  earlier,  and  through  regular  channels 
only,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  have  been  accepted,  for  subsequent 
events  showed  that  the  government  were  at  all  times  in  close  touch 
with  the  popular  will ;  and  at  one  time  the  people  would  have  been 
glad  to  avoid  war.  But  now  there  was  not  a  patriotic  dog  who  would 
wag  his  tail  to  welcome  it,  so  evidently  was  it  the  price  of  shame. 
Already  as  early  as  February  there  had  been  serious  rioting  at 
Rome  and  at  Reggio  Emilia  in  favour  of  war,  and  in  the  next  two 
months  the  government  had  had  excellent  cause  to  realise  how 
rapid  and  overwhelming  was  the  progress  made  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  by  the  idea  of  escape  from  the  Triple  Alliance.  So  much 
so  that  on  April  26th  a  formal  agreement  had  been  made  with  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia  to  enter  the  war  on  their  side  within  a 
month's  time.  The  Austrian  proposal  had  come  too  late  to  be 
either  acceptable  or  accepted.* 

*I  am  relying  on  Charriault,  op.  cit.  for  this  date.  The  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment have  recently  been  published  by  the  Bolsheviki  government  in  Russia. 
It  appears  that  the  'Entente'  admitted  the  right  of  Italy  both  to  the  Trentino 
and  to  Dalmatia  and  Istria,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  Trieste  or  of  the  much 
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Had  the  government  mistaken  the  mind  of  the  people,  there 
would  soon  have  been  an  end  to  them  and  their  negotiations,  for 
they  had  no  support  other  than  popular.  In  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, which  was  to  be  convened  on  May  20th,  they  were  faced  by  a 
hostile  majority:  the  famous  blocco  parlamentare,  an  artificial  and 
artfully  contrived  parliamentary  force  taking  their  commands  from 
Giolitii  and  looking  to  him  for  the  patronage  which  was  their 
reward.  When  on  May  8th  tne  ' boss'  came  to  Rome  in  the  manner 
of  a  conqueror,  he  was  visited  by  320  deputies  out  of  508,  and  the 
visiting-cards  they  left  were  consciously  symbolical  of  their  votes. 

But  the  government  was  not  mistaken.  The  spectacle  of  the 
political  machine,  long  tolerated  but  never  loved,  being  operated 
at  the  orders  of  the  German  established  in  the  capital  city,  in 
defiance  of  the  national  government  and  in  contempt  of  the  people, 
let  loose  a  storm  of  indignation  that  had  long  been  gathering. 
Riots  broke  out  in  most  of  the  principal  cities  simultaneously:  at 
Florence,  Turin,  Naples,  Pisa,  and  Palermo;  more  violent  than 
elsewhere  at  Rome.  Giolittian  members  of  parliament  were 
mobbed ;  the  houses  of  parliament  were  assailed ;  the  crowds  shouted 
for  war,  and  cheered  the  government  and  the  army.  In  many 
places  the  alternative  was  rudely  put :  war  or  a  revolution ! 

On  May  13th  the  government,  knowing  the  uselessness  of  pre- 
senting their  proposals  to  a  hostile  'chamber'  only  too  anxious  to 
defeat  them,  handed  their  resignations  to  the  king,  The  shops 
were  shut,  and  all  Rome  took  a  holiday  while  the  king  deliberated. 
On  the  fourteenth  an  impressive  demonstration  took  place  at  the 
Costanzi  theatre  when  the  poet  D'Annunzio  disclosed  to  the  people 
the  steps  which  the  government  had  already  taken ;  it  was  the  first 
announcement.  The  audience  went  wild  with  delight  and  solemnly 
recorded  their  unanimous  oath  that  none  of  the  obstructionist 
majority  should  ever  see  the  'chamber'  again.  This  was  perhaps 
the  last  straw  which  turned  the  balance.  On  the  sixteenth  it1  was 
officially  announced  that  the  king  had  refused  the  resignations  of 

needed  rectification  of  the  frontier.  The  only  account  of  the  Russian  publication 
I  have  seen  is  evidently  incomplete.  As  stated  these  terms  would  be  exceedingly 
moderate  and  such  as  might  be  very  willingly  granted,  and  yet  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  of  November  30th,  says  that  Italy  "demanded  a  high  price"  and 
complacently  speaks  of  a  "shining  contrast  with  the  entirely  unselfish  spirit  with 
which  the  American  people  entered  this  war".  .  .  .  But  the  enemy  was  in  posses- 
sion of  no  part  of  the  United  States,  nor  was  he  their  near  neighbour,  and  his  guns 
did  not  threaten  Americans  from  frontier  heights  or  from  across  a  narrow  stretch 
of  water. 
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the  ministry,  and  an  immense  crowd  expressed  its  thanks  under 
the  windows  of  the  Quirinal.  When,  on  the  twentieth,  the  chamber 
of  deputies  was  convened,  Giolitti  was  not  in  his  place,  and  the 
bill  conferring  power  on  the  government  to  declare  war  was  passed 
by  a  vote  of  four  hundred  and  seven  against  seventy-four.  These 
seventy-four  were  socialists  and  clericals,  the  formidable  opposition 
had  melted  like  snow. 

All  night  two  hundred  thousand  persons  marched  through  the 
city  with  torches.  They  summoned  the  king  at  the  palace  to  come 
forth  and  kiss  the  flag;  they  gave  free  vent  to  their  joy,  the  joy  of  a 
people  that  has  found  peace  with  itself  in  a  righteous  war.  They 
had  escaped  from  the  alliance;  they  would  no  longer  be  known  as 
the  comrades  of  the  great  blackguards  of  our  age. 

A  conversion  like  that  of  the  Italian  people,  which  may  seem 
sudden  to  those  who  have  been  unaware  of  its  progress,  is  neces- 
sarily slow  and  gradual,  but  it  gathers  momentum  with  time,  and 
in  the  last  stages  is  surprising  in  its  rapidity.  And  if  it  be  said  that 
rioting  and  noisy  demonstrations  are  not  a  sure  indication  of  the 
will  of  a  people,  it  would  seem  a  sufficient  reply  that  a  demonstra- 
tion of  feeling  which  can  utterly  destroy  a  laboriously  constructed 
political  machine  like  that  of  the  blocco  parlamentare  is  no  slight 
or  temporary  affair;  the  practical  politician  is  a  hard  fighter,  and 
when  he  throws  up  the  sponge  it  is  because  he  has  to. 

The  same  kind  of  popular  conversion  has  occurred  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  There  too  was  a  far-sighted  and  long-suffering 
executive,  dealing  ('dickering'  if  you  please)  with  Germany,  and 
enduring  almost  intolerable  insults  only  comparable  to  those  which 
Italy  endured  from  Austria.  And  this  because  the  majority  of  a 
self-governing  people  were  opposed  to  any  step  which  might  lead 
to  war.  Surely  there  never  was  a  more  peace-loving  nation  than 
the  American!  And  now  they  are  by  our  side  and  rejoicing  to  be 
at  war.  What  was  it  that  brought  about  this  change?  The  most 
efficient  cause  was  certainly  the  knowledge,  which  spread  gradually 
and  at  last  became  disgustingly  clear  to  everyone,  that  an  immense 
and  detailed  conspiracy  had  been  organised  within  the  country  by 
the  official  honoured  representatives  of  Austria  and  Germany.  And 
what  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  conversion  of  the  Italians?  What 
but  the  intriguing  of  the  enemy  within  their  borders?  The  know- 
ledge that  Germany  had  thought  to  buy  them  cheaply  with  presents 
and  being  disappointed  was  applying  obscure  methods  of  persuasion 
and  corrupt  means  of  compulsion.  It  was  the  arts  of  the  German 
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medicine-man   that  turned  their  stomachs  so  that   they  spewed 
him  up. 

The  considerations  that  decided  the  government  to  abandon  the 
alliance  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  Two  nations,  Austria  and 
Italy,  were  parties  to  a  treaty  of  alliance.  The  one  observed  that 
treaty  loyally,  in  spite  of  the  gravest  intentional  and  persistent 
provocation,  until  it  was  broken  by  the  other.  The  other  for  many 
years  flagrantly  transgressed  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  heeding  it  only 
when  it  was  to  her  advantage,  and  at  last,  equally  flagrantly,  broke 
the  letter  of  the  treaty  by  embarking  in  the  wake  of  Germany  on  a 
criminal  sea  of  slaughter,  without  the  consent  of  her  .ally.  At  the 
time  of  the  breach  of  the  treaty  all  the  interests  and  ambitions  of 
Italy  were  on  the  side  opposed  to  Austria  and  Germany,  and  the 
Italian  people  (notwithstanding  the  former  opinion  of  some  friends 
and  enemies)  is  not  a  sentimental  people,  not  a  "nation  of  mandolin- 
players".  They  have  long  since  (following  the  advice  of  their  own 
poet)  ceased  to  seek  for  places  where  the  late  rose  lingers.  But 
beside  all  that,  all  her  sympathies  and  all  the  love  of  justice  which 
is  natural  to  a  civilised  people,  was  enlisted  on  the  side  opposed 
to  the  enemies  of  mankind.  She  had  once  been  the  teacher  of 
humanity  to  the  nations,  was  she  now,  by  silently  consenting,  to 
"league  anew — with  the  Goth  and  the  shameless  Hun"? 

J.  E.  SHAW. 
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A  PAPER  blew  over  the  top  into  a  front  line  trench  in  Palestine 
and  was  picked  up  by  Lieut.  J.  Murray  Robertson  of  the 
Royal  Field  Artillery,  who  sent  it  a  few  weeks  ago  to  some 
friends  in  Toronto.  It  proves  to  be  a  proclamation  in  Arabic  of 
the  King  of  the  Hejaz,  bearing  his  portrait,  and  addressed  to  Arabs 
serving  in  the  Turkish  army  and  police  forces.  As  the  announce- 
ment of  an  extensive  revolt  against  Turkey  and  a  declaration  of  the 
independence  of  Arabia,  and  as  an  indication  of  the  interest  taken 
by  the  British  army  in  Palestine  in  the  new  Arabian  kingdom,  it  is 
worthy  of  preservation.  A  translation,  which  is  not  quite  perfect, 
is  given  below. 

It  is  now  more  than  four  hundred  years  since,  by  the  Turkish 
conquest  of  Egypt,  Arabia  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Otto- 
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man  sultans.  It  was  Selim  I,  grandson  of  the  conqueror  of  Con- 
stantinople, who- overthrew  the  Mameluke  rulers  of  Egypt  and  took 
possession  of  Cairo  in  1517.  There,  in  Cairo,  he  found  Motawakkil, 
last  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphs,  or  popes  of  Islam,  and  having  deposed 
him,  secured  the  title  of  caliph  for  himself  and  his  successors.  He 
secured  also  the  sacred  banner  of  the  Moslems,  said  to  have  been 
borne  in  the  wars  of  Mohammed,  and  other  relics  of  the  prophet, 
which  have  since  been  preserved  in  the  Seraglis  at  Constantinople. 
His  successor,  Suleiman  I,  "the  Magnificent",  ruled  over  an  empire 
extending  from  the  Danube  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  southern  coasts  of  Arabia,  and  westward  through  North 
Africa  from  Egypt  to  Morocco.  It  had  become  then,  as  since,  the 
ambition  of  the  Turk  to  restore  the  Mohammedan  empire  and  to 
unite  all  Islam  from  India  to  the  Atlantic. 

But  the  people  of  Arabia,  of  Persia,  and  of  Egypt,  did  not  take 
kindly  to  Ottoman  rule.  Especially  were  they  opposed  to  the 
usurpation  by  these  interlopers  from  central  Asia  of  the  sacred 
office  and  title  of  the  caliphate.  The  caliphs  were  the  successors  of 
the  prophet  Mohammed.  First  at  Medina,  then  at  Damascus, 
and  then  at  Bagdad,  they  had  been  political  as  well  as  religious 
rulers,  and  had  borne  sway  over  vast  empires.  After  the  fall  of  the 
caliphs  of  Bagdad  before  the  Mongol  invaders  in  1258,  descendants 
of  theirs  took  refuge  in  Cairo  and  continued  to  hold  the  title  under 
the  protection  of  the  Egyptian  rulers,  but  without  political  power. 
They  claimed  descent  from  the  ancient  tribe  of  the  Koreish,  and 
good  Moslems  still  believe  that  the  caliph  should  be  a  member  of 
that  tribe.  It  is  a  fact  that,  for  centuries,  a  notice  was  posted 
in  each  of  the  great  mosques  of  Constantinople,  setting  forth  what 
was  required  of  a  properly  constituted  successor  of  the  prophet, 
among  other  things  that  he  should  be  of  the  house  of  Koreish  to 
which  Mohammed  himself  belonged.  About  twenty-five  years 
ago  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  to  confirm  his  own  rights  to  the 
caliphate,  ordered  it  taken  down,  and  thus  aroused  the  indignation 
of  the  Mohammedan  doctors.  Sir  Edwin  Pears,  in  a  recent  article 
in  the  Nation,  quotes  Dr  Hughes,  the  greatest  English  authority 
on  Islam,  as  saying  "that  during  twenty  years'  residence  in  India, 
largely  amongst  the  Moslems,  he  never  found  an  Indian  scholar 
who  would  recognise  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  was  or  could  be 
Caliph".  This  being  the  case  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that 
Turkey's  entrance  into  the  present  war  aroused  little  sympathy  and 
support  outside  of  that  country,  and  that  even  the  proclamation 
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of  a  holy  war  from  Constantinople  brought  no  response  from  the 
Mohammedans  either  of  Asia  or  Africa. 

In  the  great  Arabian  peninsula,  the  Turks  are  and  always  have 
been  strangers.  In  certain  parts  of  the  south  and  east  their 
authority  has  never  been  acknowledged,  while  in  Yemen,  in  the 
south-west,  there  have  been  repeated  revolts.  The  Arabian  Moslem 
feels  himself  to  be  distinct  in  race  from  the  Turk,  and  superior  to 
him  in  culture.  To  him  the  Turk  is  a  "barbarian".  For  years 
there  has  been  in  Syria  and  Arabia  a  "Young  Arab"  party,  whose 
motto  has  been  "Arabia  for  the  Arabians".  Bagdad,  Damascus, 
Mecca,  are  the  Arabian  capital  cities,  and  even  in  Damascus  the 
Turk  is  not  at  home.  The  "Young  Arabs"  have  dreamed  of  an 
Arabian  empire,  of  a  sultan  and  parliament  at  Damascus,  and  of  a 
caliph  chosen  from  the  Koreish  and  residing  in  Mecca.  No  longer 
then  will  Arabia  be  ruled  by  the  foreign  despot  whose  usurpation 
has  continued  four  hundred  years. 

One  step  in  the  effort  to  carry  out  this  ambitious  programme 
has  already  been  taken.  On  the  21st  of  June,  1916,  it  was  an- 
nounced from  Cairo  that  the  Grand  Sherif  of  Mecca,  supported  by 
the  Arab  tribes  of  western  and  central  Arabia,  had  proclaimed 
independence  of  Turkish  rule.  Medina  was  occupied  and  a 
hundred  miles  of  the  Damascus  and  Mecca  railroad  destroyed. 
Two  important  Red  Sea  seaports  have  been  seized,  and  through 
these  the  Arabians  are  receiving  supplies.  The  three  sons  of  the 
Grand  Sherif,  young  men  who  have  received  an  European  education, 
are  in  command  of  his  armies.  Turkish  garrisons  in  Yemen  are 
isolated,  and  the  Arabian  revolt  is  proving  highly  favourable  to 
British  operations  in  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine.  A  free  Arabian 
state,  under  a  British  or  French  protectorate,  now  seems  an  assured 
result  of  the  Great  War. 

The  people  of  the  British  Empire,  which  contains  more  than 
eighty  millions  of  Moslems,  will  look  upon  this  Arabian  national 
revival  with  sympathetic  interest.  The  great  peninsula  of  a 
million  and  a  quarter  square  miles,  the  interior  of  which  is  as  little 
known  as  the  heart  of  Africa,  lies  between  Egypt  and  India.  British 
ships  through  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean  sail  along  Arabian 
shores  for  two  thousand  miles.  Aden,  with  the  island  of  Socotra 
and  the  Somali  coast  of  Africa,  the  isle  of  Perim  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Bahrein  Islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  are 
British  possessions.  With  Egypt  goes  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  and 
the  Red  Sea  littoral  on  the  Arabian  side  as  far  as  Yembo.  Britain's 
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naval  supremacy  has  long  been  assured  in  Arabian  and  Persian 
waters.  The  sultans  of  Oman  and  Muscat  are  under  her  pro- 
tection, and  Lord  Curzon  has  said  that  Oman  "may  be  justifiably 
regarded  as  a  British  dependency".  A  British  army  is  now  in 
occupation  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  country  well  to  the  north 
of  Bagdad,  while,  another  army  of  British  and  allied  forces  holds 
Jerusalem  and  Jaffa. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  told  by  one  who  is  not  a  British  subject, 
but  who  has  competent  knowledge  of  those  regions  through  long 
residence  in  Arabia,  that  "the  supremacy  of  England  in  the  Gulf 
and  on  the  other  coasts  of  Arabia  is  hers  not  only  because  of 
gunboats  and  gunpowder".  "It  is  most  of  all,"  he  says,  "by 
the  arts  of  peace  that  she  has  established  and  glorified  her  power 
on  the  Arabian  littoral."  She  has  surveyed  the  coast,  established 
lighthouses,  made  navigation  safe,  laid  cables  all  about  the  neigh- 
bouring sea,  and  serves  all  of  eastern  and  southern  Arabia  by  her 
Indian  postal  system.  She  has  held  the  slave  trade  in  check,  and 
her  patrol  boats  keep  the  peace  from  the  Suez  Canal  to  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

The  Arabs  have  demonstrated  to  the  world  that  they  do  not 
want  Turkish  misrule  to  continue  any  longer.  Neither  Arabia  nor 
Palestine  should  remain  in  Turkish  hands  after  the  present  war. 
No  doubt  both  that  and  the  possession  of  Egypt  would  result  from 
a  victory  of  the  German-Turkish  alliance,  but  that  victory  will 
not  be  gained.  Turkey  is  doomed  by  the  Moslems  themselves,  to 
wrhom  she  appealed  in  vain  for  help  in  a  holy  war.  The  great  leader 
of  the  Moslems  of  India  has  recently  said,  "Turkey  was  the  trustee 
of  Islam,  and  the  whole  world  was  content  to  let  her  hold  our  holy 
cities  in  her  keeping.  Now  that  she  has  so  disastrously  showed 
herself  a  tool  in  German  hands,  she  has  not  only  ruiiied  herself 
but  has  lost  her  position  as  trustree  of  Islam,  and  evil  will  overtake 
her". 

The  portrait  of  the  Sherif  of  Mecca,  who  calls  himself  both 
King  of  the  Hejaz  and  King  of  the  Arabian  Lands,  is  that  of  an 
elderly  man  with  flowing  white  beard  and  with  the  combination 
of  alertness  and  dignity  which  marks  the  well-bred  Arab.  He 
claims  to  be  "of  the  seed  of  the  prophet",  and  may  yet  assert  his 
claims  to  the  caliphate.  J.  F.  MCLAUGHLIN. 

(The  greater  part  of  the  above  is  extracted  from  an  article 
on  "Turkey  and  the  Revolt  of  the  Arabs",  published  in  A  eta  Vic- 
tor iana,  February,  1917.) 
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PROCLAMATION 

OF  THE 
SHERIF  OF  MECCA  AND  KING  OF  THE  HEJAZ. 

To  THE  ARABIAN  POLICE  AND  SOLDIERS  IN   THE  TURKISH 

ARMY  IN  PALESTINE: 

The  Sherif  of  Mecca  and  present  King  of  the  Hejaz  has  sent 
a  circular  letter  to  the  Arabian  police  and  soldiers  in  the  Otto- 
man army,  and  has  asked  of  us  that  we  send  it  on  to  you. 
Read  it,  therefore,  with  care  and  seize  the  opportunity  to  flee 
and  come  to  us.  And  we  shall  receive  you  as  friends,  giving 
you  welcome,  and  you  will  meet  with  good  treatment  at  our 
hands. 

And  there  are  with  us  envoys  from  the  court  of  the  Sherif 
of  Mecca  and  King  of  the  Hejaz,  and  they  also  will  receive  you, 
and  you  on  your  part  will  help  them  in  setting  Arabia  free. 
(Signed)  The  British  Army  in  Palestine. 

To  ALL  THE  ARABS  AND  THEIR  KINDRED  OF  THE  POLICE  AND 
MEN  NOW  IN  THE  OTTOMAN  ARMY: 

We  have  heard  with  great  pain  that  you  are  fighting 
against  us,  even  us  who  are  waging  a  holy  war  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  true  faith  of  Islam  from  change  and  perversion, 
and  for  the  setting  free  of  all  the  people  of  Arabia  from  the 
rule  of  the  Turks. 

And  we  are  convinced  that  the  plain  truth  has  not  reached 
you.  Therefore  we  send  to  you  this  letter  of  information, 
sealed  with  our  seal,  that  we  may  affirm  to  you  that  we  are 
waging  war  for  two  noble  ends,  and  they  are  the  preserving  of 
religion  and  the  freedom  of  all  Arabia. 

And  we  have  sent  strict  commands  to  all  the  chiefs  and 
men  of  our  tribes  that,  when  our  armies  take  any  of  you  captive, 
they  must  treat  you  with  kindness  and  send  you  to  my  sons, 
who  will  welcome  you  and  will  expect  your  coming. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  the  Arabian  kingdom  has  been  held 
in  bondage  under  the  government  of  the  Turks  for  a  long  time. 
And  they  have  slain  many  of  your  brothers,  and  have  crucified 
many  of  you.  And  they  have  made  exiles  of  your  women  and 
your  children,  after  having  perverted  your  religion.  How  then 
can  you  have  patience  under  such  treatment,  and  endure 
bitter  affliction  at  their  hands,  and  be  content  to  aid  them? 
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Come,  we  pray  you,  into  company  with  us  who  fight  in  a  holy 
warfare  for  the  sake  of  religion  and  the  freedom  of  the  Arab, 
that  the  Arabian  kingdom  may  be  again  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  your  ancestors,  if  God  will.  And  may  God  be  Guide  to 
the  right  way. 

(Signed  and  sealed  by) 
The  Sherif  of  Mecca,   the  honoured,   and 
Commander    thereof,    and    King    of    the 
Arabian  Lands,  AL  HUSSEIN  IBU  ALL 

On  the  reverse  side,  under  the  portrait,  are  the  following  lines: 

This  is  a  portrait  of  his  Excellency,  Al  Hussein  ibu  AH,  King  of  the 
Hejaz.  His  Excellency  is  of  the  seed  of  the  prophet  Mohammed, 
and  is  Sherif  of  Mecca  and  guardian  of  the  two  holy  places,  Mecca 
and  Medina,  and  defender  of  the  Islamic  faith  which  true  believers 
confess  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

As  for  the  lands  of  the  Hejaz,  they  were  formerly  independent 
and  not  subject  to  the  Ottoman  government,  but  in  the  passing  of 
years  and  after  the  extension  of  the  Hejaz  railway,  the  Turks  found 
a  way  to  establish  their  power  there.  But  the  Arabs  of  the  Hejaz 
do  not  regard  with  favour  the  intrusion  of  the  Turks  into  their 
territory,  robbing  them  of  their  just  rights  and  introducing  dis- 
tinctions between  them.  And  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
Turks  have  endeavoured  to  substantiate  their  claim  to  the  Hejaz, 
and  they  have  proceeded  to  maltreat  the  people,  and  to  oppress  them 
in  a  savage  and  inhuman  manner. 

For  this  cause,  and  having  regard  to  the  heretical  belief  and 
foul  conduct  of  the  Turkish  soldiers,  the  Arabs  in  Syria  and  other 
parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  became  angry.  And  after  he  had 
warned  them  (i.e.,  the  Turks)  several  times  and  they  had  refused 
to  attend  to  his  good  counsels,  his  Excellency,  the  Sherif  of  Mecca, 
determined  to  demand  redress  on  behalf  of  the  Arabs  in  the  Hejaz. 
And  the  Mullahs  aided  him  in  his  effort  and  his  army  triumphed 
over  the  Turks  in  a  complete  victory. 

A  few  months  ago  his  Excellency  announced  to  the  whole  world, 
in  an  official  letter,  that  the  people  of  the  Hejaz  had  victoriously 
asserted  their  complete  independence  and  were  free  from  the 
bondage  of  the  Turks,  and  from  all  foreign  invasion  of  every  kind, 
and  that  the  sherifs  and  princes  and  doctors  of  the  two  holy  cities, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  Hejaz,  had  determined 
upon  the  proclamation  of  Al  Hussein  ibu  Ali,  Sherif  of  Mecca,  as 
King  of  the  Hejaz. 
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THE  cardinal  fact  that  the  Province  of  Quebec  once  included 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  territory  now  comprised  within  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  not  to  speak  of  more  to  the  southward 
and  to  the  westward,  has  been  seldom,  if  ever,  remembered  by 
writers  on  the  history  of  education  in  this  province.  This  ought 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  for  the  consequences  were  far-reaching  so 
far  as  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  were  concerned. 

The  coming  of  the  Loyalists  has,  it  is  true,  received  some 
attention  in  the  social,  political,  and  partiotic  way,  but  not  in  the 
educational.  Yet  their  arrival  created  in  this  connection  a  crisis 
just  as  acute  as  it  had  created  in  the  administration  of  the  civil  law 
and  in  the  problems  of  government  generally. 

Bishops,  especially  Dr  Strachan,  have  been  mentioned  only 
to  be  reviled.  Nevertheless,  as  a  class,  they  were  from  1787  down 
to  1836  regarded  as  the  natural  advisers,  particularly  on  educa- 
tional matters,  of  successive  Governors-in-Chief,  Lieutenant- 
Governors,  Administrators,  and  High  Commissioners.  Whether 
Roman  or  Anglican,  they  wielded  a  great  influence  and,  in  their 
own  way,  they  promoted  progress,  holding  in  the  main  to  the  old 
theory  that  education  is  the  business  of  the  church.  Hubert,  de 
Bailly,  the  first  Inglis,  the  two  Mountains,  especially  the  earlier, 
and  Strachan  are  by  no  means  negligible  quantities.  The  services 
they  performed  deserve  recognition;  their  opposition  to  things  of 
which  they  disapproved  .does  not  deserve  all  the  evil  that  has  been 
spoken  of  them. 

It  has  become  fashionable  to  cry  up  democracy  and  to  cry 
down  aristocracy,  the  words  being  very  loosely  used  at  times.  Nor 
does  it  seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  writer  that  it  was  an  aristocrat 
of  the  eighteenth  century  who  first  took  the  question  of  education 
in  Canada  into  serious  consideration. 

Lord  Dorchester  has  received  little  or  no  credit  for  his  attempt, 
between  1787  and  1790,  to  establish  a  comprehensive  system  of 
schools  of  various  grades  for  the  whole  province  under  his  juris- 
diction. Above  these  there  was  to  have  been  a  university,  in  which 
"Canadian"  and  "English",  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
should  study  side  by  side  and  receive  their  degrees.  To  the  height 
of  some  of  his  conceptions  we  have  not  yet  risen  notwithstanding 
our  immense  conceit  of  ourselves. 
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Strange  errors  have  gained  currency  as  to  the  limitations  of  the 
powers  of  Governors-in-Chief  and  of  Lieutenant-Governors,  the 
functions  of  their  Executive  Councils,  and  the  supposed  importance 
of  the  Commons'  House  of  Assembly,  as  the  lower  house  of  the 
Legislature  was  at  first  called.  It  has  been  forgotten  that,  from 
1792  onward,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada  was  an 
autocrat  entirely  independent  even  of  the*  Governor-in-Chief  at 
Quebec,  not  to  mention  his  Executive  Council  and  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature.  The  only  superior  authority  was  the  Home 
Government — a  fact  which  cannot  be  made  too  prominent  in 
tracing  the  evolution  of  educational  arrangements. 

Land  was  cheap  in  Upper  Canada;  settlement  was  sparse;  and 
the  people  were  for  the  most  part  poor.  The  Home  Government 
was  at  times  financially  embarrassed  as  a  result  of  the  "  French 
War"  of  1755  to  1762,  the  American  Rebellion,  the  settlement  of 
the  Loyalists,  their  maintenance,  especially  in  the  ''hungry" 
years,  and  by  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Hence  its  benevolent  inten- 
tions could  not  be  carried  out  to  the  full,  when  the  salaries  of 
"servants  of  Government"  had  fallen  several  years  into  arrears. 
This  they  had  done,  for  instance,  immediately  after  the  creation  of 
the  "upper  country"  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  into  the  Province 
of  Upper  Canada.  The  same  kind  of  thing  happened  again,  ap- 
parently, in  1797-1799,  when  the  free  Royal  Grammar  Schools 
were  at  last,  according  to  general  expectation,  about  to  be  set  up. 

The  province  having  for  many  a  year  no  funds  sufficient  for 
meeting  the  expenses  of  government,  these  were  borne  by  the 
Mother  Country.  Even  the  salaries  of  schoolmasters  and  of 
clergymen  for  the  Canadas  appeared  in  the  imperial  budget.  The 
clergymen  thus  paid,  if  not  the  schoolmasters,  belonged  not  only 
to  the  Church  of  England  but  to  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
and  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  well. 

Another  cause  for  delay  in  establishing  the  free  Royal  Grammar 
Schools  already  mentioned  was  local  and  personal.  Mr  President 
Russell,  who  administered  the  government  of  the  province  from 

*As  late  as  the  closing  years  of  Sir  Peregine  Maitland's  term  of  office  it  was  laid 
down  by  the  Colonial  Office  as  a  rule  that  the  Governor-in-Chief  had  no  power  nor 
authority  in  Upper  Canada  unless  he  entered  the  province  and  took  the  oath 
of  office.  His  power  lasted  only  for  the  duration  of  his  sojourn  in  the  province, 
but  he  had  none  without  taking  the  oath  in  the  province.  In  Lower  Canada 
the  Lieufenant- Governor  appears  time  and  again  to  have  acted  as  President  of 
the  Executive  Council,  and  only  to  have  exercised  his  powers  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor  when  the  Governor-in-Chief  was  out  of  the  province. 
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1796  to  1799,  the  closing  years  of  General  Simcoe's  term,*  was  more 
concerned  about  trafficking  in  real  estate  in  order  to  enrich  himself 
and  his  friends  than  he  was  about  the  proper  discharge  of  the  trust 
committed  to  him.  He  lost  the  list  of  lands  which  had  been  recom- 
mended to  the  Home  Government  as  an  endowment  for  the  schools ! 
With  drawbacks  such  as  these  and  with  the  proverbial  slowness 
of  governments  in  dealing  with  new  policies,  even  if  the  Atlantic 
does  not  intervene,  it  can  hardly  cause  surprise  that  over  forty 
years  elapsed  between  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  the 
establishment  of  the  first  Grammar  Schools  in  Upper  Canada. 
Even  after  they  had  been  brought  into  existence,  a  people  who  had 
learned  to  lean  too  hard  upon  the  Home  Government  had  to  learn 
the  lesson  of  independence  and  of  self-government.  Then  too  had 
to  be  learned  the  lesson  of  religious  toleration,  enjoined  upon  Lord 
Dorchester  in  the  additional  instructions  issued  to  him  in  1786, — a 
toleration  which  he  was  ever  ready,  apparently,  to  practice. 

A.  H.  YOUNG. 
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LETTER 

J'ai  etc  ces  jours  derniers  a  Paris,  en  permission  de  dix  jours. 
J'ai  ete  reconnu  par  trois  Russes,  anciens  etudiants  de  Liege,  pen- 
dant que  je  me  promenais  au  boulevard.  Us  pousserent  des  ex- 
clamations a  me  voir  sous  Tuniforme  d'officier. — •"  Comment  toi, 
1'ancien  camarade,  tu  es  aussi  soldat!"  Us  n'en  revenaient  pas. 
Je  leur  fis  observer  que  c'est  par  centaines  de  mille  qu'on  peut 
compter  les  socialistes  qui  sont  fiers  d'etre  sous  I'uniforme,  puis  je 
leur  demandai  quelle  etait  leur  attitude  d 'esprit  vis  a  vis  de  la 
Revolution  russe  et  de  la  defection  de  leur  pays 

Leur  reponse  peut  se  resumer  comme  suit: 

*It  has  become  common  in  books  on  Canadian  history  to  assert  that  General 
Simcoe  was  recalled  in  1796.  Such  is  not  the  case,  as  there  is  abundant  evidence 
to  prove.  For  very  obvious  reasons  he  went  home  on  Lord  Dorchester's  return 
to  England.  There  he  conducted  not  a  little  business  relating  to  Upper  Canada, 
as  the  records  show.  And  a  minute  of  Council  late  as  the  spring  of  1799  states 
that  General  Simcoe  is  still  to  be  regarded  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper 
Canada  and  directs  Mr  Receiver-General  Russell  (the  Administrator)  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  him  his  proportion  of  the  fees  appertaining  to  his  office  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor. 
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"La  guerre  entre  la  Russie  et  I'Allemagne  fut  une  folie  ou  les 
capitalistes  et  les  militaristes  des  deux  pays  et  des  Allies  ont 
toutes  les  responsabilites.  La  paix  immediate  est  le  seul  moyen 
d'enrayer  le  mal  accompli." 

Done,  fis-je,  vous  etes  des  Leninistes? 

"Oui,"  fut  la  reponse.  "Lenine  et  Trotsky  sont  dans  le  vrai. 
Nous  ne  voulons  pas,  nous,  Russes  et  Israelites  russes,  nous  battre 
pour  1' Alsace-Lorraine  et  pour  rimperialisme  britannico-francais 
des  Lloyd-George,  Clemenceau,  Barres  et  Poincarre!" 

Je  fis  observer  a  ces  anciens  camarades,  qu'ils  semblaient  plus 
redouter  rimperialisme  ideologique  francais  que  rimperialisme 
autrement  redoubtable,  parce  qu'agissant,  de  rAllemagne.  .  .  . 

"Non",  r6pondirent-ils,  "car  rimperialisme  allemand  sautera  au 
contact  des  id£es  reVolutionnaires  russes!  L'Allemagne  est  plus 
pres  de  la  vraie  solution  d6mocratique  que  la  France  qui  n'a  qu'une 
facade  d6mocratique ! " 

Je  renoncai  a  discuter  avec  ces  hommes  qui  n'ont  rien  appris  a 
la  guerre  et  ne  1'ont  d'ailleurs  pas  faite.  Je  les  regardai  comme 
des  revenants.  Us  sont  identiques  a  ce  qu'ils  etaient  il  y  a  dix  ans, 
au  temps  ou  nous  6tions  sur  les  banes  de  1'Universite.  Je  me  les 
rappelle  si  bien.  Us  allaient,  I'6t6,  s'etablir  a  Tilff  ou  sur  une  ile 
de  la  Meuse,  pres  de  Seraing,  et  vivaient  la  en  bande,  couchant  sur 
des  sangles,  mangeant  des  fruits  et  des  legumes  suivant  la  loi  tol- 
stoienne  et  reVant  a  la  reconstitution  du  Monde.  Ces  gens-la 
gouvernent  la  Russie  aujourd'hui.  ... 

Krylenko,  1'actuel  "  generalissime "  fut  inscrit  sur  les  registres 
de  TUniversite.  Trotsky  vint  faire — en  1907 — des  conferences  aux 
etudiants  russes  extre"mistes,  a  la  salle  des  Comtes  de  M6an.  Que 
tout  cela  est  loin ! 
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Trackless  Regions.     Poems  by  G.  O.  WARREN,     pp.  118.     B.  H. 

Blackwell.     Oxford.     1917. 

This  is  a  volume  of  beautiful  and  even  splendid  verse.  The 
pieces  are  all  short  and  crisp.  They  draw  their  inspiration  from 
three  sources,  nature,  personal  feeling,  and  devotional  sentiment. 
The  "trackless  regions"  are  those  of  the  soul  as  it  seeks  assuage- 
ment of  its  grief  in  the  discovery  of  itself,  of  nature,  and  of  God. 
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The  elegiac  strain  is  perhaps  a  trifle  overwhelming  but,  for  this 
dominant  minor  key,  great  compensation  will  be  found  in  the 
opulence  of  the  poet's  imagination  and  in  the  perfection  of  his 
harmonies.  The  delicate  tissues  of  our  dreams,  our  memories,  our 
heart-aches ,  and  our  faiths  would  dissolve  and  pass  from  us  if  they 
were  not  fixed  in  measures  like  these,  that  sing  in  haunting  and 
elusive  melodies.  Neither  in  substance  nor  in  form  is  this  a  book 
of  commonplaces.  It  includes  majestic  hymns  like  that  beginning 
"How  long,  OGod,  wilt  Thou  Thy  secret  keep",  or  another,  "Turn, 
turn,  wide  sea  of  peace",  or  a  third,  "O  Lord!  where  is  Thy  hiding 
place?",  in  which  the  music  is  full-toned,  the  sentiment  virile  and 
theology  absent;  magnificent  apocalyptic  visions  (O  tropic  wilder- 
ness of  stars),  songs  of  dedication,  sacrifice,  resignation,  hope,  and 
purely  descriptive  pieces.  In  the  latter  vein,  "The  Twilight  Bird" 
is  a  good  example  of  the  poet's  control  at  once  of  his  intelligence 
and  of  his  materials : 

Frail,  magic  loom  of  sound,  whose  slender  frame 
Hangs  high,  invisible,  in  evening  tree; 
Flinging  a  silver  thread  from  shade  to  shade, 
Dipping  in  traceries  of  thrilling  song 
To  weave  the  trembling  patterns  of  a  dream. 
Falling  and  rising,  your  mysterious  spell 
Lifts  up  my  grief,  delivers  it  from  pain 
And  soars  with  it  beyond  the  shining  moon. 
Sorrow  and  music  rise  into  the  sky — • 
Music  and  tears  within  the  heart  of  night! 

Mr  Warren  is  nothing  if  he  is  not  original  in  his  angle  of  vision 
and  method.  His  war  poems  are  conspicuously  so :  The  War  Widow ; 
The  Second  Calvary. 

Such  verse  can  scarcely  escape  the  defects  of  its  qualities. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  overwork  certain  subjects,  as,  for  example, 
the  moon.  A  few  words  recur  rather  frequently,  'frail',  'desire', 
"ashes  of  desire'.  'Firmamental  sea'  is  good  and  satisfying  but 
'firmamental  spring'  is  far-fetched  and  irritating.  Yet  his  aerial 
structures,  his  fluidity,  his  brooding  mystery,  and  even  his  prtciositt, 
while  being  part  and  parcel  of  his  symbolism,  are  'wondrous 
beautiful '. 

The  author  has  a  pretty  fancy  and  a  powerful  imagination. 
His  passion  is  never  stilted  but  it  is  sometimes  cool  and  lacks  that 
torturing  pang  which  the  gods  give  to  them  they  love  the  best. 
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There  are  indications,  however,  of  the  searing  heat  of  the  altar 
coals.  A  somewhat  complacent  fatalism  is  broken  by  a  point  of 
irony  in  "The  Vineyard"  and  by  a  touch  of  resentment  in  "The 
Sculptor  of  Men".  A  touch  of  rebelliousness  might  have  made 
these  two  poems  great  instead  of  simply  fine.  Here  are  the  first  and 
last  stanzas  of  the  second  one : 

Sculptor  of  men,  who  from  Thy  throbbing  clay 
Hast  wrought  the  mould  of  lovers,  art  Thou  then 
Musing  on  some  surpassing-high  design 

That  all  yet  fashioned  Thou  must  thrust  away? 

****** 

O  Thou  unwitting !  who  didst  blindly  fling 

A  magic  soul  to  silence  and  the  dark, 

Where  was  Thy  vision?     Yea,  Thou  art  like  one 

Who  gave  the  flight — and  yet  hath  broke  the  wing. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  Mr  Warren  has  not  steeped 
himself  in  the  poetry  of  Verlaine,  Regnier,  Samain,  and  other 
moderns,  for  his  rhyme  and  rhythm  are  as  often  French  as  English. 
But  just  now  the  question  of  literary  pedigree  is  not  important. 
What  we  are  concerned  with  is  the  high  promise  in  a  book  that 
thrills  the  imagination,  stimulates  the  mind,  and  impresses  itself 
upon  the  memory  to  a  degree  that  is  reached  by  exceedingly  few 
first  volumes. 

J.  S.  W. 

Sadoleto  on  Education;  a  translation  of  the  De  Pueris  Recte 
Instituendis,  with  notes  and  introduction  by  E.  T.  CAM- 
PAGNAC,  professor  of  Education,  University  of  Liverpool, 
and  K.  FORBES,  lecturer  on  Education,  University  of  Liver- 
pool. 8vo.  pp.  VI,  142.  (Oxford  University  Press,  London, 
1916). 

In  this  handsomely  printed  volume  the  Delegates  of  the  Claren- 
don Press  offer  to  the  English  reader  a  translation  of  one  of  the  most 
important — if  not  the  most  important — treatises  on  education 
produced  during  the  Renaissance  period.  It  is  a  work  that  has  long 
awaited  performance.  Sadoleto's  treatise  stands  in  considerable 
contrast  with  the  De  Pueris  of  Erasmus,  produced  the  year  before, 
as  well  as  with  the  less  well  known  productions  of  his  contempo- 
raries, particularly  by  its  greater  freedom  from  conventional 
methods  and  its  detachment  from  any  avowedly  vocational  purpose. 
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Indeed  there  was  no  better  work  on  education  than  Sadoleto's 
before  Rousseau  appeared  on  the  scene  and  threw  his  ibomb  into 
the  camp  of  the  traditionalists.  This  translation  has  been  done 
painstakingly,  and,  perhaps  after  a  more  careful  examination  than 
we  have  been  able  to  give  to  it,  would  not  yield  much  fruit  for 
criticism  from  that  point  of  view. 

The  introduction  is  well  done,  too,  within  certain  limits,  but  it 
is  somewhat  inadequate.  Sadoleto's  is  a  name  that  deserves  to  be 
better  known  by  English-speaking  students  of  the  history  of 
education,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  them  to  gather  together  the  data 
that  is  required  to  reconstruct  the  life  of  one  of  the  greatest  human- 
ists, churchmen,  and  Catholic  reformers  of  the  16th  century.  His 
name  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Church  and  will  always  be  honoured 
by  students  of  history  and  opinion  as  that  of  one  of  the  great 
tolerant  Bishops  of  the  Roman  Church  in  a  period  when  toleration 
was  little  understood.  He  died  broken-hearted  because  he  could 
not  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  discordant  factions 
of  Christendom.  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  life  that  many  of  the 
greatest  educational  theorists  have  been  childless  men,  and  it  was 
an  irony  of  life,  too,  that  the  youth  upon  whom  Sadoleto  lavished 
his  affection  and  about  whose  up-bringing  he  wove  his  theories  of 
education,  Baul  Sadoleto,  his  nephew  and  successor,  showed  no 
traces  whatever  of  the  great  humane  qualities  of  his  foster-father, 
teacher,  and  benefactor.  Such  details  as  these — to  be  had  for  the 
searching — would  add  colour  and  significance  to  this  rather  aca- 
demic preface. 

Furthermore,  a  comparison  of  Sadoleto's  work  with  that  of 
other  French  educationalists  of  the  Renaissance  period,  when  the 
clash  of  old  and  new  methods  caused  many  a  merry  battle,  would 
have  found  an  appropriate  place  in  the  preface  to  this  translation. 
In  the  new  edition  of  the  book  which  the  translators  have  half 
promised  to  us  after  the  close  of  the  war,  in  which  the  Latin  text 
will  be  included,  use  might  very  well  be  made  of  the  abundant 
material  at  hand  for  filling  out  the  outlines  of  the  life  of  this  great 
and  lovable  humanist,  prelate,  patriot,  and  educationalist.  At  the 
same  time  a  comparison  might  be  made  of  his  work  with  that  of 
Bude,  Erasmus,  Ramus,  and  others. 

J.  S.  W. 

The  Acting  Editor  shamefully  confesses  his  tardiness  in  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  Roll  of  Service  of  the  University. 
This  publication,  which  first  appeared <about  the  middle  of  December 
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last,  gives  the  names,  units,  promotions,  and  so  forth  of  all  those 
members  of  the  Staff,  graduates,  and  undergraduates  of  the  Univer- 
sity known  at  the  date  of  going  to  press  to  have  been  serving  with 
His  Majesty's  forces  in  the  present  war.  » 

Professor  G.  O.  Smith  relinquished  the  editorship  of  THE 
MONTHLY  to  take  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  volume,  and  he 
and  those  who  co-operated  with  him  on  behalf  of  the  various  facul- 
ties and  colleges,  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  this  the  first  public 
evidence  of  their  labours.  Few  but  themselves  know  the  extent  of 
those  labours.  The  necessary  information  must  be  sifted  from  all 
sorts  of  newspapers  and  journals,  army  and  casuality  lists,  or 
secured  through  correspondence  with  the  families  of  the  enlisted 
man  and  interviews  with  returned  soldiers.  Although  very  valu- 
able work,  it  is  for  the  most  part  tiresome  and  painstaking — the 
kind  that  finds  few  to  appreciate  it.  However,  we  trust  that  in  the 
present  instance  this  select  company  will  include  the  Alumni,  who 
have  from  time  to  time  been  favoured  in  the  MONTHLY  with  short 
preliminary  lists  now  incorporated  in  the  published  Roll. 

Requests  to  apply  for  copies  if  desired,  were  sent  to  all  those 
whose  names  appear  in  the  Roll  or  to  their  next  of  kin.  The 
applications  of  all  those  who  replied  have  been  dealt  with  and  a 
sufficient  number  reserved  to  cover  the  possible  requests  from  the 
remainder.  As  long  as  the  unreserved  portion  lasts  requests^  from 
others  than  the  above  will  be  met.  Such  requests  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  the  Roll  of  Service,  University  of  Toronto. 

About  the  end  of  the  present  session  Professor  Smith  hopes  to 
publish  in  THE  MONTHLY  a  list  of  additional  names ;  and  about  the 
end  of  the  year  a  supplementary  volume  giving  all  the  additions 
and  more  important  corrections  for  1918. 
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POEM 

To  MY  NURSE,  BRINGING  SENNA  DISGUISED  IN  JAM. 

When  your  face  first  met  my  eyes, 

I  dreamed  I  was  in  Paradise; 
But  after  your  accursed  senna, 

I  awakened  in  Gehenna. 

ev  TITTIOV  6fj,fj.a  aoi 
cu'5'  "  elirov  "Ma/cdpwj'  vr\aoC 

rov  GOV  KVK€& 
"es  KOpaKas"  ecfryv  "TJKCO." 

Cum  primum  aspexi  tua  lumina  suave  tuentis, 
"Liminibus"  dixi  "vertor  in  Elysiis;" 
Sed  cum  rite  tuum  medicamen  turpe  bibissem, 
"Hie  sunt"  aiebam  "Tartara  et  Eumenides." 
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The  Times  Educational  Supplement  of  Janu- 

of  Vimy^idg/  ary  ^rd  contains  an  account  of  the  organisa- 

tion of  the  "University  of  Vimy  Ridge",  the 

first  Calendar  of  which  has  recently  been  issued.  This  "Khaki 
College"  is  organised  on  the  same  lines  as  those  already  instituted 
in  Britain  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  outlined  by  President 
H.  M.  Tory,  of  the  University  of  Alberta.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
University  is  the  General  Officer  Commanding  the  Division.  The 
Senate  is  to  consist  of  the  President,  who  is  to  be  a  University  man 
of  prominent  standing,  representatives  of  the  Brigades  and  other 
units,  the  Senior  Chaplain,  and  the  Y.M.C.A.  Supervisor.  The 
scheme  of  work  is  divided  into  three  main  sections :  (a)  Lectures  to 
large  groups  on  civic  and  Imperial  topics;  (b)  More  detailed 
instruction  to  smaller  groups;  (c)  Courses  of  reading  and  study 
for  advanced  students,  the  results  of  which  are  to  be  recorded  for 
the  student's  credit  after  his  return  to  Canada.  On  the  teaching 
staff  that  has  already  been  appointed,  with  others,  are  three  mem- 
bers of  the  University  of  Toronto:  Captain  E.  H.  Oliver,  B.A. 
University  College  and  Knox  College,  formerly  Gold  Medallist  in 
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Classics,  and  at  the  time  of  going  overseas  Principal  of  the  Presby- 
terian College,  University  of  Saskatchewan;  Capt.  G.  S.  Easton, 
B.A.  University  College,  and  Knox  College,  formerly  Assistant  in 
the  Department  of  Physics;  and  Lieut.  W.  D.  Thomas,  B.A. 
University  of  Wales  and  Oxford,  who  before  going  overseas  with 
the  216th  Battalion  was  on  the  teaching  staff  in  English  at  Trinity 
College. 


Gathering  of  ^he  tmrd   gathering  this  session   of  Univer- 

Returned  sity  of  Toronto  men  who  have  returned  from 

overseas  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Faculty 

Union  on  Friday  afternoon.  President  Falconer,  Principal  Hut- 
ton,  Dean  Pakenham,  and  several  other  members  of  the  Staff  were 
present.  Their  guests,  who  had  seen  service  on  various  fronts  in 
France,  Mesopotamia,  India,  and  Egypt,  were:  —  Major  M.  M. 
Hart,  M.C.,  C.M.R.;  Capt.  J.  J.  Mackenzie,  C.A.M.C.;  Capt. 
S.  J.  N.  Magwood,  C.A.M.C.;  Capt.  C.  A.  M.  Thrush,  C.A.M.C.; 
Capt.  J.  B.  Brown,  C.A.M.C.;  Capt.  J.  A.  Dickson,  R.A.M.C.; 
Capt.  V.  F.  Stock,  M.C.,  R.A.M.C.;  Capt.  H.  B.  Moyle,  R.A.M.C.; 
Capt.  F.  M.  McPhedran,  C.A.M.C.  ;  Lieut.  W.  S.  Duncan,  M.C.,  10th 
Bn.;  Lieut.  J.  F.  Meek,  R.F.C.;  Lieut.  A.  N.  Jenks,  13th  Bn.  and 
R.F.C.;  Lieut.  C.  E.  Macdonald,  Can.  Pioneers;  Lieut.  G.  E. 
Dingle,  C.M.R.;  Lieut.  G.  T.  Evans,  21st  Bn.;  Lieut.  R.  C.  Hays, 
26th  Bn.;  Lieut.  P.  K.  Heywood,  Can.  M.G.  Cps.;  Lieut.  G.  M. 
Fraser,  1st  Bn.;  Lieut.  H.  C.  Buchanan,  E.  Surrey  Regt.;  Lieut. 
R.  S.  Stone,  R.F.C.;  Sergt.  D.  W.  G.  Murray,  25th  Bty.,  C.F.A.; 
Pte.  W.  F.  Gregory,  P.P.C.L.I.;  Bdr.  C.  W.  Edmonds,  25th  Bty., 
C.F.A.;  Gnr.  A.  A.  Swinnerton,  5th  Bty.,  C.F.A.;  Gnr.  F.  B. 
Houston,  M.M.,  25th  Bty.,  C.F.A.;  Gnr.  D.  M.  Masson,  25th 
Bty.,  C.F.A. 

Dr  Sarton's  Seldom  has  the  University  of  Toronto  been 

Lectures  favoured  with  such  a  stimulating  series  of 

lectures  as  those  delivered  by  Dr  Georges  Sarton,  January  16th,  17th, 
18th,  on  The  New  Humanism,  and  Science  and  Civilisation  in  the 
time  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Dr  Sarton,  who  before  the  invasion  of 
Belgium  was  a  student  of  leisure  living  in  the  environs  of  Ghent, 
is  editor  of  Isis,  an  international  quarterly  devoted  to  the  history 
of  science.  In  1916  he  delivered  the  Lowell  lectures  at  Harvard 
University,  and  is  at  present  offering  there  a  course  on  his  favourite 
subject.  In  his  first  lecture,  The  New  Humanism,  Dr  Sarton 
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pleaded,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  one  who  has  a  message,  for  the 
recognition  in  university  curricula  of  the  history  of  science.  As 
taught  at  present,  science  is  a  technical  subject  wholly  professional 
in  its  appeal.  To  achieve  success,  the  scientist  is  forced  to  specialise. 
Specialisation  has  indeed  become  a  law  of  progress.  But  science 
forfeits  thereby  cultural  value*,  and  its  educative  qualities  are 
negligible  as  compared  with  the  benefits/  derived  from  the  disinter- 
ested study  of  letters.  In  the  present  stage  of  the  world's  history, 
it  is,  however,  incumbent  upon  everyone  to  study  science,  and  the 
problem  therefore  arises  of  finding  a  corrective  which  will  give  it 
the  educative  value  of  the  humanities.  A  solution  of  the  problem 
Dr  Sarton  offers  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  science  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  specialist.  This  in  a  word  is  the  new  human- 
ism. Not  content  with  giving  a  new  direction  to  the  study  of 
science,  Dr  Sarton  would  also  reform  the  study  of  history  as  taught 
at  the  present  day.  Instead  of  dealing  with  wars  and  dynasties, 
history  ought  to  consider  man's  progress  in  the  world.  The  second 
and  third  lectures  were  concrete  applications  of  the  new  humanism 
to  the  study  of  the  scientific  achievements  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
who  combined  so  admirably  interest  and  originality  in  the  practical 
sciences  with  appreciation  and  practice  in  the  fine  arts.  The 
lectures  on  da  Vinci  were  illustrated,  and  gave  the  lecturer  an 
opportunity  to  sketch  the  state  and  progress  of  science  during  the 
late  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  when  a  different  type  of 
humanism  was  coming  into  being. 

M.  A.  B. 

The  Anna  Howe  A  memorial  prize  has  been  established  in 
Reeve  Prize  ^e  Department  of  Household  Science  by  Dr 

R.  A.  Reeve,  B.A.,  (U.)  '62,  M.D.,  '89,LL.D.,  '02,  late  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine.  In  the  donor's  words  "it  is  intended  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  a  true  help-mate,  whose  unselfishness 
enabled  the  donor  the  better  to  discharge  his  duty  to  his  Alma 
Mater".  It  will  be  awarded  in  the  third  year;  but  standing  at 
this  examination  will  not  alone  govern  the  choice  made.  The  prize 
is  one  of  $25. 
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PERSONALS 


An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Alumni  Association  is  to  keep  a  card 
register  of  the  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  all  the  faculties.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  information  about  the 
graduates  should  be  of  the  most  recent 
date  possible.  The  Editor  will  therefore 
be  greatly  obliged  if  the  Alumni  will  send 
in  items  of  news  concerning  themselves 
or  their  fellow-graduates.  The  inform- 
ation thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
"  The  Monthly, "  and  will  also  be  entered 
on  the  card  register. 


Professor  R.  Ramsay  Wright  has 
been  transferred  from  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions  to  one  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Information  of  the  War  Office 
which  has  to  do  with  the  foreign  press. 

Mrs.  Wright  has  done  a  great  deal 
in  connection  with  the  making  of 
apparatus  for  hospital  use,  and  has 
entertained  many  Canadian  soldiers. 

Joseph  Burr  Tyrell,  B.A.,  (U.)  '80, 
M.A.,  '89,  B.A.Sc.,  '89,  one  of  Can- 
ada's foremost  geologists,  explorers, 
and  mining  engineers,  has  been  award- 
ed the  Murchison  Medal  by  the 
Geological  Society. 

Professor  Wilfred  P.  Mustard,  B.A., 
(U.)  '86,  M.A.,  '90,  has  published, 
through  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  an 
annotated  edition  of  the  Eclogues  of 
Faustus  Andrelinus  and  Joannes  Arnol- 
letus.  This  is  the  third  volume  of 
Professor  Mustard's  Studies  in  the 
Renaissance  Pastoral;  it  is  uniform 
with  his  editions  of  the  Eclogues  of 
Baptista  Mantuanus  and  the  Piscatory 
Eclogues  of  Jacopo  Sannazaro. 

William  A.  R.  Kerr,  B.A.,  (U.)  '99, 
M.A.,  '01,  Ph.D.  .(Harvard)  '04,  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  in 
the  University  of  Alberta  has  been 


appointed,  during  the  absence  of 
President  Tory  in  Europe,  Acting 
President  of  the  University. 

The  following  graduates,  mission- 
aries of  the  Canadian  Presbyterian 
Church  in  China,  are  officers  in  charge 
of  Chinese  Labour  Battalions  in 
France:  Rev.  Gillies  Eadie,  B.A.,  (U.) 
'01;  Rev.  J.  M.  Menzies,  B.A.Sc.,  '07; 
Rev.  H.  A.  Boyd,  M.A.,  (U.)  '09,  M.A., 
'11,  B.D.;  Rev.  T.  A.  Arthurs,  B.A., 
(U.)  '08;  Rev.  H.  Stewart  Forbes,  B.A., 
(U.)  '11;  E.  B.  Struthers,  B.A.,  (U.) 
'10,  M.B.,  '12;  W.  R.  Reeds,  M.B.,  '14; 
R.  G.  Struthers,  M.B.,  '14. 

Rev.  D.  J.  Davidson,  B.A.,  (U.)  '01, 
Knox,  '03,  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission, 
Central  India,  is  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Supply  and  Transport  Department  of 
the  Indian  Army. 

Miss  E.  Smillie,  B.A.,  (U.)  '13,  of 
the  same  Mission  is  serving  as  a  nurse 
with  the  Indian  Army  on  a  Hospital 
ship  sailing  from  Bombay. 

Marriages 

TATE  —  WALKER  —  On  Februazy  9, 
1918,  at  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Golders  Green,  London,  Major  H. 
William  Tate,  B.A.Sc.,  '10,  2nd 
Canadian  Pioneer  Battalion,  C.E.F., 
to  Miss  Dorothy  Walker  of  Toronto. 

DOUGLAS — HOOKER — On  February  12, 
1918,  at  New  York,  Lieut.  J.  Harvey 
Douglas,  B.A.,  (U.)  '10,  to  Miss 
Helen  Hooker  of  Sioux  Falls,  South 
Dakota. 

VERITY — HEAVEN — On  February  8, 
1918,  at  Witley  Church,  Surrey, 
England,  Lieut.  Morley  F.  Verity, 
B.A.Sc.,  '14,  to  Miss  Muriel  Patte- 
son  Heaven  of  Toronto. 
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KILLED  IN  ACTION  OR  DIED  ON  SERVICE. 

Lieutenant  Wilfred  Bissell  Andrew;  Applied  Science,  1917. 
Captain  Howard  Kilbourne  Harris,  M.C.;  B.A.,  University 

College,  1909. 

Lieutenant  Charles  Russell  Hillis;  Applied  Science,  1906. 
Captain  Ralph  Hunsworth  Jarvis;  B.A.Sc.,  1912. 
Lieutenant   Donald   Gordon    MacLean;   Applied   Science, 

1919. 

Second  Lieutenant  Henry  Charles  Quail;  B.A.Sc.,  1913. 
Lieutenant  James  Garnet  Scott;  B.A.Sc.,  1914. 
Lieutenant  Kenneth  Ian  Sommerville ;  University  College, 

1917. 


MISSING. 
Lieut.  David  Alexander  Robinson;  Applied  Science,  1918. 

INJURED. 

Capt.  C.  L.  Bath. 
Lieut.  R.  T.  C.  Hoidge,  M.C. 

HONOURS. 

D.S.O.— Lieut.   Evan   E.    Price,   M.C.;   Major   Kenneth   Me- 
Dougall. 

Military  Cross — 

Capt.  H.  C.  Davis.  Lieut.  Geoffrey  A.  Wheable. 

Capt.  G.  Ross  Johnston.  Lieut.  Arthur  J.  Cowan. 

Major  Leroy  Wilson.  Lieut.  A.  J.  Wright. 

Lieut.  John  Leonard. 

D.  S.  Cross. — Fit.  Lieut.  Rudolph  Delamere. 

Russian  Order  of  St.  Stanislas,  jrd  Class  (with  Swords) — Capt, 
L.  Percy  Sherwood. 
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HUGH  INNIS  STRANG,  B.A.,  LL.D. 

A  MAN'S  life  is  not  measured  by  years  only.  A  short  life 
may  be  a  full  life,  because  of  noble  achievement.  A  life  of 
self-indulgence  or  self-seeking,  extending  over  many  years, 
may,  when  it  is  over,  be  as  an  idle  tale  that  is  told.  When  a  man 
like  Hugh  Innis  Strang,  living  long,  lives  well  the  unselfish  life,  his 
life  commands  admiration  and  will  be  held  in  lasting  remembrance. 

A  son  of  the  manse,  he  was  born  in  Gait  in  1841.  In  this  year 
the  first  parliament  of  united  Canada  met  in  Kingston.  In  the 
year  of  his  birth,  by  an  interesting  coincidence,  the  school  in  which 
his  life  work  was  to  be  done  was  opened  as  the  Goderich  Grammar 
School.  Educated  in  Dr  Tassie's  School  and  in  the  young  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  he  graduated  in  1862.  In  1864  he  began  to  teach. 
He  spent  seven  years  in  the  Owen  Sound  Grammar  School  as 
assistant  and  head  master. 

In  1871  our  system  of  compulsory  free  public  schools  was 
established;  and  the  existing  grammar  schools,  re-organised  and 
re-named,  became  the  nucleus  of  our  present  high  school  system. 
In  that  year  Mr  Strang  became  head  master  of  the  Goderich  High 
School.  There  he  remained  as  head  master  until  1905,  and  there 
from  1871  to  December  1917  he  was  the  earnest  and  inspiring 
teacher  of  English  and  Classics. 

He  was  not  a  mere  schoolmaster.  He  has  had  a  keen  and 
intelligent  interest  in  social,  religious,  and  civic  affairs.  He  has 
been  a  prominent  and  influential  citizen.  During  these  long  years, 
however,  he  was  above  all  things  the  devoted  schoolmaster,  with  a 
high  sense  of  the  responsibilities  and  opportunities  of  his  calling. 
To  him  and  in  him  it  was  a  high  calling. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  first  met  him  in  the  later  eighties  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Association;  and 
remembers  well,  and  with  gratitude,  the  kindly  welcome  given  by 
Mr  Strang  to  the  newcomer.  Ever  since  then  it  has  been  one  of 
the  pleasant  features  of  that  annual  gathering  to  shake  his  hand, 
and  share  his  genial  smile  with  others  in  like  fashion  indebted  to 
him.  In  this  teachers'  parliament  with  its  discussions  regarding 
aims  and  methods  he  has  been  for  many  years  a  prominent  figure. 
He  has  always  been  a  generous  critic  of  measures  he  opposed ;  and 
a  fair-minded  advocate  of  those  he  supported.  In  the  improve- 
ment of  existing  conditions  he  always  felt  a  lively  interest.  When, 
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some  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  Modern  Languages  and  Science 
were  coming  to  the  fore,  he  was  progressive  enough  to  concede  the 
right  to  a  greater  place  than  that  which  they  held;  yet  he  stoutly 
supported  such  men  as  Principal  Hutton  and  Professor  J.  C. 
Robertson  in  standing  by  the  Classics.  They  might  well  be 
supplemented  by  modern  studies,  but  he  believed  firmly  in  their 
supreme  worth  in  a  scheme  for  a  liberal  education,  whose  aim  is  to 
quicken  the  intelligence,  refine  the  taste,  and  broaden  human 
sympathy. 

For  long  years  he  has  seemed  an  essential  factor  in  the  meetings 
of  more  than  one  section  of  this  body ;  and,  when  he  ceases  to  attend, 
many  old  and  young  will  feel  the  void. 

A  teacher  is  a  sower  from  whose  hand  some  seed  falls  by  the 
wayside,  some  on  stony  ground,  some  on  fertile  soil.  He  has  in 
his  class  the  dull,  the  commonplace,  and  the  gifted.  The  inert, 
the  interested,  and  the  ardent  sit  sometimes  on  the  same  bench. 
The  gentle  and  the  froward  touch  elbows.  To  estimate  aright 
the  capacity  and  temper  of  each,  to  give  the  right  kind  of  aid  and 
direction,  to  make  the  right  appeal,  to  bring  out  the  boy's  best,  this 
is  the  teacher's  task.  To  this  task  Mr  Strang  has  given  his  best. 
The  work  and  character  of  hundreds  of  his  students  testify  to  that 
best.  He  has  had  some  students  of  whose  academic  distinctions 
any  school  and  any  teacher  might  well  be  proud;  but  he  did  not, 
like  some,  spend  his  energies  on  those  who  might  bring  him  credit 
in  the  lists  to  the  neglect  of  those  less  gifted  who  needed  him  more. 
One  of  his  old  students  has  written  of  him:  "While  on  the  look  out 
for  '  lads  of  pairts '  he  devoted  equal  pains  to  the  dullards  among  us." 
In  every  part  of  the  country  are  to  be  found  successful  men  in  every 
walk  in  life  who  recognise  with  gratitude  their  indebtedness  to  the 
indefatigable  labour,  wise  instruction,  and  inspiring  personality 
of  a  teacher  whose  work  for  more  than  fifty  years  was  his  delight. 

The  true  man  works  not  for  praise  or  place ;  but  after  devoted 
service,  expressions  of  genuine  appreciation  and  affection  from 
those  for  whom  his  thought  and  strength  have  been  spent  without 
stint  comes  as  refreshment  after  labour.  It  has  been  Dr  Strang's 
good  fortune  to  receive  these  in  great  measure.  Though  he  has 
been  modest  in  disclaiming  merit,  all  who  know  his  work  and  worth 
are  sure  that  never  were  tributes  of  regard  more  justly  paid.  His 
fellow  teachers  have  honoured  him  with  offices  in  their  gift.  He 
has  been  president  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  and 
chairman  of  some  of  its  most  important  sections.  He  has  been 
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their  representative  on  the  University  Senate.  He  may  not  be 
so  able  as  some,  nor  so  scholarly,  but  his  alma  mater,  recognising 
his  pre-eminence  in  the  work  of  secondary  education,  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1907.  Honoris  causa  it  was  given; 
magna  cum  laude  it  might  have  been  given  by  the  consent  of  all 
familiar  with  his  work.  In  the  same  year  there  was  a  great  gather- 
ing of  his  old  students  in  Goderich.  From  far  and  near  they  came 
by  hundreds  to  do  him  honour.  For  two  days  the  function  lasted. 
A  touching  address  gave  expression  to  the  gratitude  of  the  scholars 
to  their  teacher,  friend,  and  exemplar.  He  received  a  cheque  for 
$1,000.  From  the  distant  Yukon  came  a  loving  letter  and  a  chain 
made  of  gold  nuggets.  On  that  occasion  he  playfully  objected 
to  being  called  venerable,  and  expressed  his  ambition  to  '  round  out 
fifty  years  of  teaching.'  He  did  more.  In  December  last,  con- 
scious of  failing  strength,  he  resigned  after  fifty-four  years  of 
teaching,  forty-six  years  having  been  spent  in  the  one  school.  The 
Trustee  Board  voted  him  an  honorarium  of  $500  in  consideration 
of  "long,  faithful,  and  eminent  service". 

His  active  work  is  done.  His  many  friends  hope  that  his 
remaining  days  may  be  spent  in  happy  leisure.  When  the  solemn 
call  comes  he  may  well  say  with  confidence,  in  words  he  has  often 
expounded : 

Non  omnis  moriar,  multaque  pars  mei 
vitabit  Libitinam; 

for,  when  such  as  he  die,  they  do  not  die,  but 

"join  the  choir  invisible 
Of  those  immortal  dead,  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence". 

F.  C.  COLBECK. 


IN   MEMORIAM 

ALBERT  CARMAN,  B.A.,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

ON   the   fourth   of    December,  1917,  Albert    Carman,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  after  serving  his  generation  both  in  church  and 
state  for  more  than  half  a  century,  entered  into  the  nobler 
activities  and  the  sublimer  ministrations  that  await  the  children 
of  God  in  the  life  immortal. 
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No  adequate  idea  of  his  aims  and  ideals,  of  his  zeal  and  enthu- 
siasm, of  the  range  of  his  interests  or  the  scope  of  his  achievements 
is  possible  within  the  limit  of  this  article.  One  cannot  write  the 
story  of  his  life  without,  in  a  measure,  writing  also  the  his- 
tory of  Canadian  Methodism  and  the  social,  educational,  and  philan- 
thropic institutions  of  this  young  and  growing  nation,  so  intimately 
did  he  relate  himself  to  everything  that  would  strengthen,  purify, 
and  enoble  our  civic  life.  From  the  days  of  his  strong,  vigorous 
young  manhood,  on  through  the  years  of  mature  and  cultured 
middle  life,  right  into  the  ripe  and  mellow  sunset  time,  his  strength 
was  spent  in  arduous,  unselfish  toil  for  his  church  and  native  land, 
until  in  the  gathering  twilight  "God's  finger  touched  him,  and  he 
slept". 

It  was  in  the  village  of  Iroquois,  Dundas  County,  Ontario,  on 
the  24th  of  June,  1833,  that  Albert  Carman  first  saw  the  light 
of  day.  Sprung  from  sturdy,  United  Empire  Loyalist  parents,  he 
inherited  qualities  of  body,  mind  and  heart  that  sent  him  forth  to 
be  a  leader  among  men.  After  passing  through  the  public  and 
grammar  schools  of  his  native  town,  he  entered  Victoria  College, 
Cobourg,  from  which  he  graduated  in  the  year  1855,  and  in  1860 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  1891,  his  Alma  Mater 
honoured  him  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  while  in  1905, 
the  North  Western  University  of  Chicago  bestowed  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

In  the  year  1855,  Dr  Carman  entered  the  teaching  profession 
as  head  master  of  the  Dundas  Grammar  School,  a  position  he 
relinquished  in  1857  to  become  professor  of  mathematics  in  Belle- 
ville Seminary.  Here  for  almost  twenty  years,  he  laboured  with 
an  energy  and  devotion  that  placed  him  in  the  front  ranks  among 
the  leaders  of  thought  of  his  day  and  elevated  the  Seminary  to  a 
worthy  place  among  the  educational  institutions  of  this  province. 
Under  his  leadership,  Belleville  Seminary  became  Albert  College 
in  affiliation  with  the  University  of  Toronto.  In  1866,  it  received 
a  charter  in  Arts,  and  in  1868  full  University  functions.  Dr 
Carman  became  its  first  president,  and  remained  in  this  position 
until  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  Canada  in  1874. 

Dr  Carman  was  a  man  of  vision  and  achievement.  During 
his  episcopate,  by  his  zeal,  his  enthusiasm,  and  his  wonderful 
energy  and  capacity  for  work,  he  succeeded  in  pushing  forward  the 
interests  of  his  Church  to  a  degree  unprecedented.  He  saw,  how- 
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ever,  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  ecclesiastical  body.  In  the 
early  eighties,  when  there  was  a  general  movement  for  union  of  all 
the  Methodist  denominations  in  Canada,  by  his  sane  outlook  and 
his  Christian  charity,  he  helped  to  guide  the  Church  through  a 
critical  and  trying  period.  The  following  paragraph  taken  from 
his  address  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  M.E.  Church  in 
Canada,  which  met  in  Napanee,  in  January  1883,  to  consider  the 
question  of  Union  will  best  illustrate  his  attitude  and  influence : 
"We  are  now  led  out  into  the  midst  of  agitation  for  Union.  Per- 
haps no  one  here  is  to  blame  for  it.  Perhaps  no  one  here  can  claim 
the  credit  of  it.  We  seem  to  be  here  providentially.  Our  beloved 
Zion  certainly  needs  not  to  be  ashamed  of  her  history.  She  has 
sturdily  and  amid  great  sacrifice  contended  for  imperishable 
principles,  and  left  her  impress  upon  the  political  and  religious 
character  of  this  country.  She  has  no  apology  to  offer  to  men 
for  her  existence  and  work.  She  fought  for  the  freedom  of 
church  from  state,  and  this  has  been  achieved.  She  fought  for  the 
voluntary  support  of  the  Gospel  ministry  and  this  has  been  achieved. 
She  fought  for  the  ecclesiastical  rights  of  those  that  were  called 
dissenters  to  perform  the  ordinances  and  enjoy  the  immunities 
of  religion,  and  these  have  been  secured.  She  fought  for  the  civil 
and  political  liberties  of  this  people,  and  they  have  been  estab- 
lished and  maintained.  She  contended,  laboured,  and  suffered 
in  the  midst  of  the  segregating  influences  around  her  for  a  solid 
church  government,  with  a  vigorous  central  authority,  such  as 
John  Wesley  recommended  to  the  Methodists  of  America  in 
order  to  ensure  the  perpetuation  and  purity  of  the  gospel  ministry 
and  the  security  and  orderly  proceeding  of  the  Holy  Sacraments 
among  the  people ;  and  the  style  of  government  has  been  recognised, 
vindicated  and  honoured.  These  principles  she  never  can  desert. 
By  them  she  must  stand  or  perish.  Now  the  question  is  upon  her 
whether  she  shall  best  proclaim  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion, 
preserve  the  sacraments  to  the  people,  promote  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  mankind  by  continuing  in  her 
separate  existence  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada, 
or  by  uniting  with  the  other  Methodist  bodies  of  the  country  for 
the  propagation  of  the  same  doctrines  and  the  perpetuation 
of  the  same  principles,  liberties,  and  rights.  With  the  opening 
North-West  and  the  Divine  and  providential  indications  and 
calls  from  heathen  lands,  which  is  the  better  way?  Shall  we  be 
restricted  to  this  Province  or  this  Dominion:  or,  uniting  with  others, 
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seek  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  carry  our  principles  thither?"  He 
was  also  a  sympathetic  supporter  of  the  more  recent  movement 
for  unification  between  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Congre- 
gational Churches  of  Canada,  and  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  prepare  a  basis  of  Union.  He  was  a  strong  advo- 
cate too,  of  the  removal  of  Victoria  College  from  Cobourg  to 
Toronto,  and  of  its  federation  with  the  provincial  University. 

The  greater  part  of  Dr  Carman's  life  was  spent  in  adminis- 
trative work,  first  as  President  of  Albert  College,  then  as  Bishop 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  Canada,  and  after  union,  as  General  Super- 
intendent of  united  Methodism,  a  position  he  occupied  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  It  was  here  that  Dr  Carman's  genius  was  most 
manifest  for  he  towered  above  his  fellows  in  his  ability  to  manage 
large  assemblies.  By  reason  of  his  keen  insight  and  quickness  of 
perception  he  was  able  to  resolve  the  most  difficult  and- intricate 
questions  into  perfect  simplicity.  "  By  his  commanding  genius 
as  a  presiding  officer  in  Ecumenical  gatherings,  he  won  the  applause 
of  world-wide  Methodism." 

The  evangelistic  note  ran  through  all  of  Dr  Carman's  utter- 
ances both  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform  of  church  assemblies, 
and  the  inspiration  of  his  messages  and  the  fervour  of  his  appeals 
will  remain  a  vital  force  in  the  lives  of  those  who  heard  him.  He 
was  a  great  preacher  of  righteousness  and  a  firm  believer  in  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  sin,  repentance,  regeneration,  and 
sanctification ;  and  while  he  welcomed  the  fellowship  of  all  evan- 
gelical bodies  he  had  a  firm  conviction  that  Methodism  had  been 
raised  up  to  perform  a  divine  mission  in  the  world,  and  to  the  end 
he  evinced  a  loyalty,  a  devotion  and  a  love  for  the  Church  of  his 
choice  and  for  his  brethren  that  was  apostolic  in  spirit.  As  a 
writer  or  speaker,  he  was  clear  cut  and  decisive  in  style,  bold  and 
convincing  in  argument,  stern  and  uncompromising  in  his  denun- 
ciation of  evil,  fervid  in  imagination,  and  rich  in  expression. 

Love  of  country  and  devotion  to  the  Empire  were  deeply 
rooted  in  Dr  Carman's  soul,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract  from  one  of  his  pastoral  addresses:  "How  frequently -we 
come  into  possession  of  comforts  that  have  cost  us  but  little  labour, 
and  enjoy  an  inheritance  fdr  which  we  have  not  toiled!  As  the 
flag  of  Britain  extends  the  aegis  of  its  protection  over  us,  how 
seldom  do  we  realise  the  struggles  that  have  been  passed  through 
and  the  blood  that  has  been  shed  to  secure  to  us  the  freedom  and 
safety  which  we  enjoy,  and  for  securing  which  earth's  noblest  sons 
have  fought,  and  are  fighting  still.  Our  country's  history  and  our 
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political  freedom  and  prosperity  were  born  with  the  expiring 
breath  of  a  Wolfe  and  a  Brock ;  and  dumb  be  the  tongue  that  would 
defame  their  devotion  to  the  British  throne,  and  paralysed  be  the 
arm  that  would  obliterate  the  monuments  erected  to  their  memory." 
He  recognised,  however,  that  "Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation, 
but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people,"  and  his  frequent  denunciations 
of  existing  evils,  his  advocacy  of  the  temperance  cause,  and  his 
profound  interest  in  social  and  moral  reforms  were  as  much  a 
patriotic  service  as  a  Christian  duty. 

Dr  Carman's  life  was  marked  by  simplicity  bordering  on 
asceticism.  He  allowed  himself  no  indulgences  that  would  in  any 
way  affect  the  vigour  of  either  mind  or  body,  and  thereby  hamper 
the  measure  or  quality  of  his  service.  Born  in  stern,  even  troublous 
times,  reared  in  days  when  struggle  was  necessary  to  secure  an 
education,  he  early  learned  the  meaning  of  self-denial.  Throughout 
his  connection  with  Albert  College,  he  was  more  than  once  called 
upon  to  make  deep  sacrifices  for  the  advancement  of  that  institu- 
tion, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  experiences  developed 
in  him  that  sturdiness  and  austerity  which  characterised  his  whole 
life.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  good  old  Latin  maxim,  Hens 
sana  in  corpore  sano.  He  took  care  of  his  body  as  an  asset  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  By  early  rising,  regular  exercise,  and  frugal 
habits,  he  maintained  great  mental  and  physical  vigour,  past  the 
allotted  "four  score"  years.  But  for  an  accident  on  the  street  car 
in  Ottawa,  four  years  ago,  he  might  have  given  many  more  years 
of  valuable  service. 

Dr  Carman  was  a  man  of  wonderful  optimism,  born  of  profound 
faith  in  God  and  in  the  possibilities  of  the  gospel.  Among  friends, 
he  was  genial  and  entertaining;  but  only  those  of  the  closest  fellow- 
ship ever  saw  into  the  depths  of  a  nature  that  was  deeply  human, 
profoundly  devout,  eminently  tender,  and  genuinely  sympathetic. 
Permit  this  personal  reference  as  a  revelation  of  the  heart  of  the 
man.  A  few  years  ago  I  left  him  in  my  study  on  the  walls  of 
which  hung  a  picture  of  Christ  in  Gethsemane — not  the  usual 
picture  of  that  scene,  but  one  in  which  the  face  is  not  visible  but 
every  outline  of  the  figure  indicates  the  agony  of  a  strong  frame 
and  an  invincible  soul.  On  my  return  I  found  him  standing  before 
the  picture  with  tears  coursing  down  his  cheeks. 

No  more  along  the  dusty  ways  of  time  will  his  ministrations 
be  known,  but  afar  on  the  plains  of  eternal  peace  and  light  "will  be 
practised  that  strength,  zealous,  beneficient,  firm". 

E.  N.  BAKER. 
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CAPITAL  AND    LABOUR-THE   NEW 
SITUATION 

(Summary  of  a  lecture  delivered  to  the  Royal  Canadian  Institute  by 
Professor  R.  M.  Maclver.) 

THE  new  situation  of  labour,  its  new  power  and  its  new 
challenge,  form  a  subject  which  all  who  speak  or  think  of 
"reconstruction"  should  seek  to  understand.  A  century 
ago  labour  was  fighting,  fighting  blindly  and  chaotically,  for  the 
mere  right  to  organise,  fighting  almost  as  an  outlaw  in  society, 
the  Government  openly  on  the  opposing  side.  To-day  labour 
feels  a  consciousness  of  power  due  to  many  causes,  not  least  to  the 
great  war  itself,  and  its  challenge  is  more  confident.  Its  horizon 
is  no  longer  limited  to  the  living  wage.  It  has  widened  its  claim. 
It  demands  a  share  in  prosperity  and  a  voice  in  the  control  of 
industry.  The  attitude  of  labour  has  changed,  and  since  labour  is 
the  challenging  party  we  cannot  understand  the  issue  between 
capital  and  labour  without  a  knowledge  of  this  change.  It  is  mere 
foolishness  to  talk,  as  some  still  talk,  of  the  essential  unity  of 
interest  of  capital  and  labour,  and  to  preach  mutual  good-will  as 
if  that  alone  would  see  us  through.  For  labour  is  beginning  to 
attack  the  bases  of  the  present  system,  and  to  demand  a  new 
foundation  on  which  common  interest  can  be  built. 

The  age  of  the  machine  has  taught  its  lessons.  By  making 
men  more  interdependent  it  has  made  them  more  equal  in  power. 
By  making  men  masters  of  mechanism  it  has  given  them  a  new 
sense  of  power.  By  bringing  the  ends  of  the  earth  together,  while 
it  has  built  the  path  of  commerce,  it  has  broken  the  grooves  of 
thought.  Capital  has  found  undreamed-of  material  sources,  but 
labour  is  finding  undreamed-of  solidarity.  Hence  the  demand  has 
come  from  labour  for  what  may  be  called  "industrial  democracy". 
Labour  is  attacking  the  present  system  of  industry  on  the  ground 
that  it  subordinates  the  welfare  of  the  whole  to  the  interests  of  the 
few,  that  it  thinks  of  labour  as  merely  a  commodity  to  be  employed, 
used  up,  or  scrapped,  according  to  its  productive  efficiency,  that  it 
values  the  raiment  produced  above  the  body  that  produces  it,  and 
profits  more  than  persons.  There  is  enough  evidence  to  support 
this  charge  to  make  it  deserve  the  earnest  consideration  of  those 
who  stand  outside  of  labour,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  that  term. 
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The  distinction  between  economic  power  and  political  power 
is  being  stressed.  The  extension  of  political  democracy  has 
realised  neither  the  hopes  nor  the  fears  which  it  aroused.  Conse- 
quently labour  is  demanding  a  share  not  merely  in  the  councils 
of  government  but  also  in  the  councils  of  industry.  This  is 
evidenced  in  many  ways,  for  example,  by  the  break-down  of 
various  fair  schemes  for  industrial  peace  which  made  no  provision 
of  this  kind. 

Another  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  new  attitude  of 
labour  is  the  broadening  conception  of  labour  itself.  The  older 
spirit,  the  dominant  Marxism  of  the  nineteenth  century,  revealed 
also  to-day  in  the  manifestos  of  Trotsky,  limited  the  field  of  labour 
to  the  "proletariat".  It  excluded  the  brain -workers,  the  adminis- 
trators, technicians,  professional  workers  of  all  kinds.  There  was 
an  historical  justification  for  this  exclusiveness.  It  was  powerful 
as  a  means  of  demolition,  but  it  is  powerless  to  construct.  Hence 
in  the  most  advanced  countries  labour  has  been  extending  its 
conception.  Its  prophets  are  beginning  to  see  the  disastrous  effect 
of  having  the  technical  ability  and  administrative  skill  on  the 
opposing  side.  The  new  guild-socialism,  for  example,  would 
include  in  the  guild  the  brain-worker  as  well  as  the  hand-worker, 
the  administrator  as  well  as  the  mechanic,  and  quite  frankly 
recognises  the  necessity  for  a  hierarchy  of  positions  in  industry. 
The  British  Labour  Party  has  also  been  moving  toward  this 
broader  conception  of  labour.  By  a'  recent  decision  it  has  opened 
its  ranks  freely  to  those  who  are  not  enrolled  in  trade-unions  or 
otherwise  directly  associated  with  wage-earning.  This  is  one  of 
the  signs  of  its  forth-coming  attempt  to  take  a  broader  share  in 
the  national  life. 

The  after-war  problems  must  be  met  in  the  light  of  this  situa- 
tion. It  we  are  to  meet  the  impending  need  and  prevent  a  serious 
disruption  we  must,  those  of  us  who  do  not  belong  to  its  ranks  in  the 
narrower  sense,  take  common  counsel  with  labour,  understand  its 
claims,  offer  some  other  solution  if  we  cannot  accept  its  own, 
endeavour,  with  intelligence  and  earnestness,  to  save  it  from  the 
excess  of  mere  class-consciousness,  and  so  to  secure  that  harmony 
of  industrial  life  which  was  not  attained  in  the  past,  but  will  be  more 
imperative  than  ever  in  our  war-impoverished  future. 

In  Great  Britain  a  serious  attempt  is  being  made  to  meet 
the  situation.  Two  reports  of  much  significance  have  been  pub- 
lished, that  of  the  commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  causes 
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of  industrial  unrest  and  that  of  the  Whitley  Committee.  It  is 
significant  that  each  of  these  reports  unanimously  recommends  such 
an  alteration  of  the  industrial  system  as  would  permit  the  workers 
to  "take  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  community  as  partners,  rather 
than  as  servants".  The  Whitley  report,  signed  by  representatives 
of  capital  and  labour  alike,  puts  forward  a  scheme  for  securing  that 
end  in  the  form  of  "joint-standing  industrial  councils  in  the  several 
industries,  composed  of  representatives  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed". These  joint  national  councils  are  to  have  very  wide 
competence,  not  only  in  respect  of  immediate  questions  of  demob- 
ilisation and  the  restoration  of  industry,  but  also  in  respect  of  the 
permanent  problems  of  industrial  welfare,  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, adjustment  of  wages,  provision  of  technical  training,  of 
industrial  research,  improvement  of  processes,  protection  of  workers 
in  the  matter  of  earnings  and  employment,  safeguarding  of  their 
rights  in  the  inventions  and  improvements  they  may  discover,  and 
so  on.  Besides  the  National  Councils  provision  is  made  also  for 
district  councils  and  workshop  committees,  similarly  composed, 
to  deal  with  subordinate  questions  and  special  applications  of 
general  policy. 

What  are  we  doing  in  Canada  to  meet  the  after-war  industrial 
situation  as  it  will  arise  among  ourselves?  Our  industrial  problems 
are  different,  but  no  less  real.  We  cannot  adopt  ready-made  the 
schemes  devised  to  meet  the  needs  of  other  countries.  We  could 
scarcely,  for  example,  adopt  the  Whitley  scheme  as  it  stands. 
That  scheme  implies,  among  other  things,  a  development  of  union- 
ism that  does  not  exist  in  this  country.  We  have  a  different 
relation  between  agriculture  and  industry.  We  have  the  com- 
plication of  immigration.  We  have  the  complication  of  a  racially- 
mixed  body  of  workers,  with  the  resulting  emphasis  of  distinction 
between  skilled  and  unskilled  labour.  Yet  we  too  will  have  new 
claims  to  meet.  For  example,  the  returning  soldiers  will  demand 
employment,  and  their  demand  backed  by  the  consciousness  of 
having  deserved  well  of  the  country  must  be  met.  This  is  but  one 
of  a  great  number  of  questions  that  will  become  insistent.  To 
meet  them  we  require  our  own  schemes,  our  own  statesmanship. 
Is  it  forthcoming?  We  must  go  on  demanding  it  until  something 
is  offered  to  justify  our  hopes  and  to  dispel  our  fears  on  this  account, 
for  the  necessity  is  near  us  and  it  is  great. 

[The  latter  part  of  the  address  gave  instances  of  successful  and 
unsuccessful  forms  of  relation  between  employers  and  workers. 
These  require  too  detailed  statement  to  be  summarised.] 
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WESTERN  CANADA  AND  NATIONAL  UNITY 


"^L/XHJ  can  never  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,"  said  some 

old  Tory  long  ago,  with  a  gift  for  bucolic  wit.     Had  the 

author  of  that  now  hackneyed  observation  been  a  political 

philosopher,  as  well  as  a  wit,  he  might  have  gone  farther,  and  said: 

"You  can  never  hope  to  make  a  nation  out  of  a  people  who  are 

attempting  to  be  half  silk  purse  and  half  sow's  ear." 

At  the  present  time,  Canada  is  nearer  to  nationhood  than  she 
has  been  since  confederation,  because  she  has  begun  really  to  find 
herself.  Canada  abroad,  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  or  in 
London,  on  leave,  has  revealed  a  striking  similarity  in  character 
and  custom  to  the  Canada  of  the  lumber  woods,  the  mine,  the 
prairie,  and  the  mountains,  at  home.  Furthermore,  it  is  now 
apparent  that  the  pride  manifested  by  those  at  home  in  the  deeds 
of  their  countrymen  at  "the  front"  is  reciprocated  in  that  big, 
impersonal  sort  of  way,  which  bespeaks  the  birth  of  a  new  national 
spirit,  to  be  known  in  future  as  distinctively  Canadian.  The  war, 
thus  far,  has  done  much  to  obliterate  a  past  era  in  Canada,  which,  to 
say  the  least,  was  characterised  by  certain  notions  about  silk 
purses  and  sows'  ears. 

In  the  course  that  lies  ahead  for  Canada,  one  feels  very  strongly 
that  the  combined  influence  and  power  of  the  provinces  of  the  west 
shall  prove  to  be  a  great  integrating  factor.  Until  the  seventeenth 
of  December  last,  a  line  of  political  cleavage  was  drawn  between  the 
eastern  and  western  provinces,  dividing  them  approximately  at  the 
head  of  the  great  lakes.  The  sense  of  a  division  had  developed  as 
the  result  of  opposing  viewpoints  on  certain  economic  problems. 
As  Hon.  J.  A.  Calder  observed  during  his  recent  address  in  Massey 
Hall,  "Eastern  and  Western  Canada  had  been  growing  apart". 
In  old  Ontario  especially,  there  long  had  been  the  feeling  that  the 
younger  people  of  the  West  were  not  "loyal"  to  the  same  political 
ideals,  as  had  been  cultivated  in  the  older  provinces.  In  the  West, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  general  impression  prevailed  that  the  East 
was  selfish,  provincial,  and  indifferent  to  the  conditions  and  needs 
of  the  Western  provinces. 

But  the  federal  elections  in  December,  1917,  effected  two  great 
national  changes.  The  line  of  division  in  Canada  was  moved 
eastward  to  the  Ottawa  River;  and  with  the  acquisition  of  fifty- 
seven  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  West  secured  the  political 
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balance  of  power  in  the  Dominion.  The  old  economic  problems 
of  East  and  West  disappeared  for  the  time  being,  at  least;  and  a 
racial  and  religious  issue  came  to  the  fore  instead.  Western 
radicals  and  Eastern  conservatives  and  reactionaries  united  on  a 
national  question  of  paramount  importance;  but  the  point  to 
remember  is:  that  circumstances  have  favoured  the  Western 
representation  in  the  new  parliament  with  the  balance  of  power. 

On  questions  of  economic  reform,  the  mind  of  Western  Canada 
has  not  changed  from  its  old-time  attitude.  Economic  reforms  are 
being  held  in  abeyance;  that  is  all.  The  first  consideration  to-day 
with  Western  people,  as  with  the  people  of  Ontario,  is  the  war. 
But  in  the  plans  that  must  soon  be  laid  for  the  renewed  settlement 
and  development  of  Canada,  both  materially  and  constitutionally, 
after  the  war,  radical  differences  of  opinion  again  may  arise  between 
the  West  and  the  East.  These  differences  if  they  recur,  however, 
will  be  based  on  a  broad  new  spirit  'of  tolerance,  rather  than  the 
narrow  provincialism  which  has  characterised  certain  issues  of  the 
past.  The  charge  of  "disloyalty",  for  instance,  can  hardly,  ever 
again,  be  hurled  back  and  forth  over  the  head  of  the  great  lakes  of 
this  country.  There  ought  to  be,  as  the  result  of  the  great  common 
experience  of  East  and  West  during  these  past  four  years  of  war, 
the  unconscious  adoption  of  a  national  attitude  towards  all  the 
issues  which  inevitably  are  wrapped  up  in  the  future  expansion 
of  Canada. 

Two  magnificent  contributions  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  in  the 
war  have  entitled  the  young  people  of  Western  Canada  to  speak 
with  authority  and  right  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  Men  and 
food  have  been  given  from  the  Western  plains  without  stint  and 
with  earnest  devotion  to  the  Allied  cause.  From  that  quarter 
also,  leadership  was  given  in  the  movements  for  prohibition  and 
woman  suffrage,  both  of  which  have  strengthened  Canada's  part  in 
the  war.  The  lessons  of  co-operative  organisation,  which  has 
become  the  propelling  force  in  all  our  war  activities,  had  been 
learned  on  the  prairies  for  ten  years.  During  the  present  year  and 
in  1919,  one  believes  that  the  people  of  Canada  as  well  as  those  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Allied  peoples  of  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy,  will  thank  the  Almighty  gladly,  for  the  fertile  plains  of 
Western  Canada,  and  the  united  energy  of  the  men  and  women 
who,  with  the  help  of  Providence,  will  do  many  fold  more  than  they 
ever  have  done  in  the  past  in  supplying  food  to  a  world  at  which 
the  famine  spectre  is  so  grimly  mocking. 
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Yes,  the  West  has  earned  the  right  to  speak,  and  at  the  same 
time,  through  its  increased  representation  in  Parliament,  has 
also  gained  that  right.  This  recently  acquired  influence  in  federal 
affairs,  moreover,  promises  to  strengthen  and  extend  that  dis- 
tinctive national  spirit,  which  seems  to  have  been  so  clearly  crys- 
talised  by  the  war  amongst  Canadians  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  impress  of  Western  opinion  on  the  whole  mind  of  the  country, 
will  be  that  of  the  pioneer.  It  will  bring  to  the  very  doors  of 
Toronto  itself  the  important,  national,  but  half- forgotten  truth, 
that  Canada  is  now,  and  must  be  for  years  to  come,  a  country  of 
pioneers,  with  the  pressing  problems  of  the  pioneer. 

The  Western.  Canadian  viewpoint  will  make  the  atrophied  and 
complacent  resident  of  this  country  unroll  the  map  of  the  Dominion, 
occasionally,  to  see  how  really  small  and  fractional  are  the  old  and 
established  sections  of  Canada.  It  will  take  him  to  the  top  of  a 
pinnacle  from  which  he  may  see  needs  and  remedies  in  a  wide 
national  perspective.  In  a  word,  the  gift  of  the  West  to  federal 
affairs  will  be  increasingly  nationalistic  in  character.  It  will  stand 
first  for  the  true  and  natural  cultivation  of  an  individuality,  so  that 
Canada  as  a  whole  may  be  able  the  better  to  solve  her  questions  of 
Empire  and  other  international  relationships. 

NORMAN  LAMBERT. 


CANADIAN  SCHOOLMASTERS  OF   1790 

"'X/'OU  are  to  permit  Liberty  of  Conscience  and  the  free  Exercise 
of  all  such  Modes  of  Religious  Worship,  as  are  not  pro- 
hibited by  Law,  to  all  Persons  who  inhabit  and  frequent 
the  Provinces  under  Your  Government,  provided  they  be  con- 
tented with  a  quiet  and  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  same,  without 
giving  Offence  or  Scandal  to  Government. 

"You  are  to  take  especial  Care  that  God  Almighty  be  devoutly 
and  duly  served  throughout  Your  Government,  that  the  Lord's 
Day  be  duly  kept,  and  that  the  Services  and  Prayers  oppointed  by, 
and  according  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  be  publickly  and 

solemnly  read  and  performed  throughout  the  year. 

****** 

"It  is  Our  Will  and  Pleasure  that  you  recommend  to  the 
Legislative  Council  or  Assemblies,  within  Your  Government,  to 
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make  due  Provision  for  the  erecting  of  Schools,  where  Youth  may 
be  educated  in  competent  Learning,  and  in  Knowledge  of  the 
Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

"And  it  is  Our  further  Will  and  Pleasure  that  no  Person  shall 
be  allowed  to  keep  a  School  in  the  Provinces  under  Your  Govern- 
ment without  Your  License  first  had  and  obtained.  In  granting 
which  you  are  to  pay  the  most  particular  attention,  to  the  Morals 
and  proper  Qualifications  of  the  Persons  applying  for  the  same. 
And  in  all  Cases  where  the  School  has  been  founded,  instituted  or 
appointed  for  the  Education  of  Members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
or  where  it  is  intended,  that  the  Schoolmaster  should  be  a  Member 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  you  are  not  to  grant  such  License  except 
to  Persons,  who  shall  first  have  obtained  from  the  Bishop  of  Nova 
Scotia,  or  one  of  his  Commissaries,  a  Certificate  of  their  having 
properly  qualified  for  that  Purpose." 

Such  were  some  of  the  clauses  contained  in  the  Additional 
Royal  Instructions  issued  to  Lord  Dorchester  in  August  1787,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  new  conditions  created  by  the  appointment  of 
Dr  Charles  Inglis  as  first  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  jurisdiction 
ecclesiastical  over  Newfoundland,  Bermuda,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Canada.  This  appointment  itself  was  the  direct  result  of  the 
American  Rebellion  and  of  the  coming  of  many  Episcopalian 
Loyalists  to  the  colonies  in  British  America. 

It  was  not  till  1789  that  the  Bishop  paid  his  first  (and  only) 
official  visit  to  Quebec,  "the  capital  of  the  British  Empire  in 
America".  Quite  naturally,  he  took  up  with  the  Governor-in-Chief 
the  question  of  education,  seeing  that  he  had  been  expressly  recog- 
nised by  the  Government  in  England  as  an  educational  authority 
as  has  just  been  shewn.  In  his  correspondence  he  takes  to  himself 
no  little  credit  for  having  given  fresh  impetus  to  the  deliberations 
of  the  committee  to  whom  the  evolution  of  a  plan  of  procedure 
had  been  entrusted  on  the  31st  of  May,  1787. 

This  latter  date  points  to  the  fact  that  the  Governor  had  been 
mindful  of  the  injunctions  given  to  him  in  his  original  Instructions 
in  1786,  when  he  was  coming  out  for  his  last  term  of  office.  He, 
during  his  earlier  term,  and  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand  after  him, 
had  been  able  to  accomplish  but  little  in  the  way  of  organising 
education  before  that  date,  owing  to  the  difficulties  which  led  up  to 
the  passing  of  the  Quebec  Act  and  owing  also  to  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  country  during  the  succeeding  twelve  years. 
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Schoolmasters  one  or  other  of  them  had  appointed  in  Quebec, 
Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  William  Henry,  and  Kingston,  the  salaries 
being  a  charge  on  the  Home  Government.  Even  General  Murray 
had  done  the  same  as  early  as  1766,  one  Patrick  McClement  holding 
the  honourable  title  of  the  first  Protestant  Schoolmaster  in  Quebec 
to  be  paid  out  of  public  funds.  He  got  £25  a  year,  because  he  was 
"of  a  good  Character  and  decent  Behaviour"  and  because  he  had 
"not  met  with  proper  Encouragement".  • 

The  reports  sent  from  the  clergy  to  the  Council's  committee  on 
education  between  1787  and  1789  contain  lists  not  only  of  the 
Protestant  schoolmasters  and  clergy,  but  of  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  well.  Besides,  the  names  of  the  pupils  of  the 
several  schools  are  given,  those  of  girls  appearing  in  some  of  the 
Protestant  lists.  Some  of  the  latter  lists  shew  that  not  all  the 
schoolmasters  were  in  receipt  of  allowances  from  Government. 

Kingston  was  too  far  away,  even  as  late  as  1790,  for  accurate  or, 
indeed,  any  information  to  be  forthcoming  in  regard  to  it.  But  for 
four  years,  as  Warrant  books  shew,  the  Rev.  John  Stuart  had  been 
the  Church  of  England  missionary  there.  For  at  least  a  part  of 
that  time,  if  not  for  the  whole  of  it,  he  had  also  taught  a  school, 
as  he  had  done  in  Montreal  from  1781-1786,  receiving  a  salary 
from  Government  in  both  places.  In  1789,  possibly  earlier,  and 
certainly  later,  he  had  had  the  assistance  of  an  "usher",  Mr 
Matthew  Donovan. 

Mr  Gentle  was  stationed  at  La  Chine  and  Mr  McCulloch  at 
L'Assomption,  the  former  having  about  twelve,  the  latter  thirty- 
five  pupils.  In  these,  as  in  "All  the  Protestant  Schools  [of  Mon- 
treal]", Mr  De  Lisle,  the  rector,  adds,  "the  Catechism  of  the 
Church  of  England  with  the  Exposition  published  by  the  Rev. 
Mr  Lewis  are  used." 

In  Montreal  there  were  four  masters,  Mr  William  Nelson,  Mr 
Finlay  Fisher,  Mr  Bowen,  and  Mr  Gunn,  with  twenty-nine,  forty- 
two,  twenty-five,  and  seventeen  pupils  respectively.  The  last 
two  had  girls  on  their  list  and  Mr  Fisher  (the  only  one  in  receipt 
of  a  Government  salary)  returned  seven  pupils  as  receiving  free 
tuition.  One  of  Mr  Fisher's  patrons  was  the  Hon.  James  McGill, 
who  appears  as  guardian  to  one  of  the  pupils,  Murray  by  name. 

At  Mr  Nelson's  school  three  sons  of  Sir  John  Johnson  were  in 
attendance,  three  of  Mr  Joseph  Frobisher,  of  the  Nor'-West 
Company,  three  of  Mr  Alexander  Henry,  and  one  of  Mr  John 
Grant,  Mr  Harkness,  and  the  Rev.  D.  C.  De  Lisle,  one  of  the 
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French-speaking  clergy  introduced  by  General  Halimand  in  the 
hope  of  bringing  the  Roman  Catholics  into  the  Church  of  England. 
But  in  spite  of  this  influential  patronage  Mr  Nelson  was  faced  by 
the  alternative  between  closing  the  school  and  appealing  to  his 
clientele  for  subscriptions — which  were  given  generously. 

At  Three  Rivers  and  William  Henry  (Sorel)  things  educational 
were  in  a  bad  way  among  the  Protestants.  In  Three  Rivers  Mr 
Joseph  Brown  had  eleven  scholars  of  from  five  to  eight  years.  In 
1787  he  had  had  forty,  "money  being  at  that  time  more  plentiful 
but  at  present  three-fourths  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  are 
not  able  to  pay  for  their  Children's  Education".  The  rector,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  Roman  Catholic,  reported  that  there  was  also 
an  English  Schoolmaster  by  the  name  of  Morris,  "but  he  has 
changed  his  religion".  Nevertheless  he  had  fifteen  scholars. 
At  William  Henry  there  were  "120  protestant  children  growing  up 
in  ignorance".  No  wonder,  for  the  master,  who  was  only  in  his 
forty-third  year  is  described. as  "very  infirm". 

In  Quebec  there  were  two  masters  receiving  salaries  from 
Government  and  four  others  conducting  private  schools.  With 
four  assistants,  there  were  ten  men  in  all,  the  grand  total  of  the 
pupils  being  195.  The  salaries  for  Quebec  totalled  only  £130  and 
for  the  whole  province,  including  Gaspe,  but  excluding  Kingston, 
£205. 

The  Government  schoolmasters  in  the  capital  were  Messrs 
Tanswell  (name  of  good  omen)  and  Frazer  (or  Fraser).  The  others 
were  Messrs  Keith  (a  Church  of  Scotland  minister),  William 
Sargent,  John  Jones,  and  Thomas  Borrowes,  2nd  Gunner,  Royal 
Regiment  of  Artillery.  The  fees  ran  from  fifteen  shillings  a 
quarter  to  six  guineas  yearly,  "including  Pens,  Paper,  Ink,  and 
fire".  Mr  Jones,  who  thus  topped  the  list,  took  boarders  under 
twelve  for  £25  currency,  "everything  included",  boarders  over 
twelve  paying  £30. 

The  curriculum  of  Mr  Tanswell's  school  covered  English, 
French,  Latin,  mathematics,  geography,  astronomy.  Mr  Keith 
taught  English,  Latin,  Greek,  "the  Grammatical  part  of  the  French 
Language",  and  mathematics,  including  trigonometry  and  mensura- 
tion. Mr  Sargent's  mathematics  included  fortification,  surveying, 
and  trigonometry.  "Besides  the  above  Branches,  Reading, 
Oratory  and  Grammar  are  taught  in  general". 

In  Mr  Jones'  school  at  16  Mountain  Street,  navigation  was 
an  extra  which  cost  two  guineas.  His  programme  took  in  only 
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reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  vulgar  and  decimal  [fractions] 
English  grammar  and  the  more  useful  parts  of  practical  mathe- 
matics. "For  three  years  he  had  had  a  French  teacher  recommend- 
ed by  Monsr.  St.  Hubert,  the  Cure  of  Quebec,  and  had  given  him  a 
decent  allowance  for  his  trouble."  He  himself  had  taught  in 
Jamiaca  and  in  Long  Island,  leaving  the  latter  on  its  being  evacua- 
ted by  the  British  troops.  "Children  of  poor  widows"  he  taught 
gratis.  "  Many  of  my  young  Pupils  have  left  me  this  last  summer," 
he  says,  "being  thought  qualified  to  enter  into  business.  Their 
Places  might  have  been  supplied  from  the  Lower  Schools  in  Town, 
if  I  had  thought  proper  to  admit  them  on  their  terms."  Thirteen 
out  of  his  fifty-three  pupils  were  French.  He  concludes:  "  It  is  but 
justice  that  the  Portestant  Clergy  of  Quebec  should  Point  our  those 
Masters  whose  Public  Examinations  they  have  attended". 

Mr  Sargent  reported:  "Mr  Selby  Dunn,  my  Brother  in  Law, 
a  very  worthy  young  man,  and  who  writes  an  Elegant  hand,  has 
been  two  years  my  Assistant.  He  understands  figures  perfectly. 
His  Age  is  Twenty-one,  my  own  is  thirty -one." 

Mr  Keith,  who  was  one  of  the  petitioners  for  the  establishment 
of  a  university,  had  the  true  Scottish  spirit.  "It  is  now  five  years 
since  I  began  my  labours  in  Quebec,  and  can  honestly  say,  that 
Meat  and  Drink  have  not  been  more  agreeable  to  me  than  my 
Daily  work.  In  the  Course  of  it  I  have  met  with  many  difficulties 
from  untoward  Children,  indulgent  Parents,  and  precarious  Pay- 
ments; yet  upon  the  whole  I  have  the  happiness  to  think  that  many 
have  profited  under  my  Tuition,  and  that  my  School  merits  some 
degree  of  Fame.  .  .  .  May  I  now  beg  of  you  [Mr  Com- 
missary, or  "Official,"  Toozey]  to  confirm  them  [the  particulars 
given],  and  to  Assure  His  Lordship  [Lord  Dorchester],  that  either 
in  a  Public  or  Private  capacity  it  will  ever  be  my  ambition  to 
deserve  his  countenance  and  approbation?" 

If  such  were  the  conditions  in  the  towns,  what  must  those  in  the 
country  have  been,  especially  in  the  "upper  country",  now  the 
province  of  Ontario?  It  was  high  time  for  Lord  Dorchester  to  take 
them  into  his  very  serious  consideration. 

In  the  whole  matter  he  had  the  sympathy  of  clergy  and  laity  alike. 
The  former,  with  their  Bishop,  made  a  most  respectful  address  to 
him  on  the  subject  in  August  1789  on  the  occasion  of  the  Episcopal 
visitation  held  at  Quebec  in  that  month. 

Something  more  than  a  year  later  Mr  De  Lisle  of  Montreal 
wrote:  "If  salaries  of  Twenty  or  Five  and  Twenty  Pounds  were 
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allowed  to  some  of  the  ablest  Schoolmasters,  they  would  admit 
Scholars  on  more  easy  terms,  and  the  Magistrates  or  Clergy,  might 
then  with  Propriety  inspect  their  Schools,  and  encourage  Emulation 
by  bestowing  some  reward  or  badge  of  honour  on  the  Youth  who 
distinguish  themselves."  He  also  conveyed  the  information  that 
"the  Canadians  prefer  English  Schools"  in  spite  of  the  terms  being 
high. 

The  impossibility  of  parents'  paying  school  fees  and  their 
desire  that  their  children  should  learn  English  are  put  forward 
strongly  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Veyssiere  of  Three  Rivers. 

"I  shall  not  scruple  to  say",  says  the  Rev.  John  Doty,  a  bustling 
U.E.L.  clergyman  from  New  York,  who  had  settled  in  William 
Henry,  "that  good  Schools,  being  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
Society  (especially  in  Canada,  where  so  much  depends  upon  the 
Right  instruction  of  the  rising  generation)  it  is  no  less  the  interest 
than  the  duty  of  Government  to  encourage  and  support  them. 

"And  as  all  Schools  are  (or  ought  to  be)  Nurseries  for  the 
Church  as  well  as  for  the  State,  His  Excellency  will  judge  whether 
every  Protestant  School  should  not  be  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Protestant  Rector,  his  Wardens  and  Vestry  (or  some  other  reput- 
able Citizens  with  him)  in  the  Parish  where  it  is  established." 

From  all  of  these  quotations  it  is  clear  that  there  was,  from 
whatever  motive,  a  general  interest  in  education  together  with 
a  conviction  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Government  to  promote  it  by 
means  of  more  liberal  grants  of  money,  to  license  teachers,  and  to 
provide  for  oversight  and  inspection  of  the  Schools.  It  was 
moreover  the  clergy  of  the  Anglican  and  of  the  Roman  Church  above 
all  others  who  were  pressing  the  matter  upon  his  Excellency's 
attention,  for  as  yet  the  other  communions  were,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr  Keith  in  Quebec  and  Mr  Bethune  in  Williamstown,  repre- 
sented only  by  the  laity  and  they  were  still  unorganised. 

A.  H.  YOUNG. 
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Infinite  Sea!  encompassing  all  lands 
That  mark  the  bounds  of  earth's  sore  stricken  ones; 
Commit  we  now  into  thine  outstretched  hands, 
This  night,  our  husbands,  lovers  and  ours  sons. 
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Gray  foster-mother  of  our  hopes  and  fears ! 
Thou  givest  us  our  raiment  and  our  bread, 
We  give  to  thee  the  brine  of  salter  tears 
Than  those  thou  weepest  o'er  our  faithful  dead. 

How  changed  thy  face  from  that  of  yesterday ! 
Then  didst  thou  smile  upon  our  humble  life, 
The  sun  danced  in  thy  ripples  blithe  and  gay, 
Undimmed  by  prescience  of  a  coming  strife. 

Yet  now  within  the  thresh  of  iron  shocks, 
Swung  in  the  vortex  of  a  lightless  fate, 
Thy  billows  stumble  helpless  on  the  rocks, 
And  thou — a  wild  and  stark  inebriate. 

To-morrow  comes  and  thou  art  changed  once  more, 
Thy  shadowed  face  betrays  the  penitent, 
And  from  the  weary  tides  along  the  shore, 

Falls  the  low  utterance  of  a  hushed  lament. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Great  mothering  sea!     Our  years  are  edged  with  pain, 
Our  hearts  are  flowerless  for  their  leaves  are  old, 
The  comradeship  of  life  is  rent  in  twain, 
And  lonely  are  the  graves  of  earth,  and  cold. 

E.  J.  P. 


EPITAPH 

ON  AN  ARMY  OF  MERCENARIES. 

These,  in  the  days  when  heaven  was  falling, 
i     The  hour  when  earth's  foundations  fled; 
Followed  their  mercenary  calling 

And  took  their  wages  and  are  dead. 

Their  shoulders  held  the  sky  suspended, 

They  stood,  and  earth's  foundations  stay; 

What  God  abandoned,  these  defended 
And  saved  the  sum  of  things  for  pay. 

A.  E.  HOUSMAN. 
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Cum  rueret  coelum  et  titubarent  moenia  mundi, 
Cum  caderent  nobis  spes,  bona,  robur,  honos, 

Ista  cohors  mercede  sua  conducta  dedit  se, 
Et  stipe  jam  pacta  pertulit  it  et  periit. 

Ista  suis  humeris  suspensam  restituit  rem : 

Restitit  ista:  suo  mundus  in  orbe  manet; 
Altera  causa  deis  placuit:  cessere  nee  isti, 

Assis  et  unius  sustinuere  Polum. 

MAURICE  HUTTON. 
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NOTHING  would  seem  less  probable  than  a  close  and  profit- 
able relation  between  the  spiritualist  and  the  archaeologist. 
Yet  we  can  imagine  what  would  be  said  by  any  one  who 
favoured  such  an  alliance.  History,  as  Francis  Bacon  said,  comes 
under  the  faculty  of  Memory;  and  what  is  memory  but  the  per- 
sistence of  the  past  in  the  present,  the  hidden  life  of  what  seems  for 
ever  annihilated?  To  the  theorist  nothing  could  appear  more 
reasonable  than  that  the  past  should  be  recovered  by  drawing  on 
the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  memory  that  must  dwell  (by  hypo- 
thesis) in  the  cosmic  mind.  For  the  practical  person  the  difficulties 
would  be  mainly  these;  to  locate  the  cosmic  mind,  make  it  speak 
intelligibly  and  verify  in  some  useful  manner  its  utterances.  Till 
all  that  is  done  we  may  treat  the  subject  with  agnostic  reserve. 
Has  it  been  done? 

Here  at  least  is  a  book  which  claims  to  show  that  it  has.  It  is 
called  The  Gate  of  Remembrance,  and  the  title  may  be  taken  as 
explained  by  our  digression  above.  Its  subtitle  is  "The  Story 
of  the  psychological  experiment  which  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  the  Edgar  Chapel  at  Glastonbury".  Its  author  is  an  architect, 
and  we  may  dispose  at  once  of  part  of  the  work  by  saying  that  it 
is  an  able  treatment  of  the  whole  question  of  the  structure  of 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  both  as  regards  the  earlier  literature  and  the 
most  recent  excavations.  This  is  the  work  of  an  expert  and  as  such 

The  Gate  of  Remembrance,  by  Frederick   Bligh  Bond,   F.R.I.B.A.,  B.  W. 
Blackwell,  Oxford,  Pp.  x  +  176. 
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will  appeal  to  all  archaeologists  or  antiquarians;  even  the  layman 
will  find  it  interesting  and  some  of  the  illustrations  will  revive  again 
the  peculiar  thrill  of  wonder  which  the  charm  and  mystery  of  old 
monastic  architecture  continually  produce.  But  in  this  direction 
the  work  is  for  the  most  part  technical  and  neither  space  nor 
ability  is  given  me  to,  deal  with  those  matters.  The  general 
importance  of  the  book  and  the  main  reason  for  its  publication 
undoubtedly  lie  in  its  claim  to  establish  the  value  of  a  procedure 
which  in  essence  belongs  to  the  realm  of  psychical  research.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to  examine  into  this  matter 
further  we  may  give  a  brief  indication  of  what  they  will  find  in  the 
book. 

A  person  denoted  by  the  letters  J.A.  possessed  the  gift  of 
automatic  writing.  In  other  words,  when  given  pencil  and  paper, 
J.A.  was  able  on  some  occasions  to  write  down  statements  inspired 
by  some  power  other  than  his  own  normal  thought  and  will.  The 
writing,  we  are  told,  was  done  in  various  places,  as  for  example, 
F.B.B.'s  office;  it  was  not  a  public  exhibition  nor  was  any  pro- 
fessional medium  employed.  The  statements  made  purported 
to  be  communications  from  persons  such  as  "  Gulielmus  Monachus", 
"Reginaldus"  (died  1214)  and  "Joannes".  The  last  of  these  was 
a  genial  soul  burdened  with  too  much  flesh.  He  "remembers  those 
stayres  for  his  fatness",  which  was  the  Lord's  will,  as  "someone 
be  made  fat  and  someone  be  lean";  but  he  believes  "that  the  gates 
of  Heaven  are  made  full  wide  for  all  sorts,  so  that  none  created 
should  stick  within  the  portale".  There  is  a  touching  reference 
to  "poor  Joannes  and  the  vat  of  good  ale",  but  we  must  not  lay 
too  much  stress  on  these  matters ;  the  greater  part  of  the  communica- 
tions deal  with  the  business  in  hand,  namely  the  original  form  of 
the  buildings  at  Glastonbury.  The  information  thus  obtained 
was  not  in  harmony  with  existing  records  or  with  the  views  of 
eminent  writers  on  the  probable  situation  of  the  original  buildings. 
None  the  less  it  proved  to  be  right.  The  secretary  of  the  Society 
for  Psychic  Research  testifies  that  the  writing  preceded  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Edgar  Chapel  by  many  months.  Automatic  writing 
is,  of  course,  a  well-known  phenomenon,  but  it  is  usually  due  to 
personal  recollections  derived  from  the  individual's  experience. 
The  claim  made  in  this  book  really  goes  beyond  ordinary  limits. 
If  we  exclude  the  possibility  that  J.A.  was  really  reproducing 
something  read  at  some  earlier  time  (which  could  not  be  the  case 
if  all  the  existing  descriptions  were  inaccurate),  we  are  faced  with 
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the  alternative  of  admitting  that  individuals  who  lived  in  earlier 
centuries  supplied  information  of  their  own  lives  or  that  some 
"cosmic  Memory"  operated  through  the  mind  of  J.A.  The 
author's  theories  do  not  seem  of  much  value;  the  question  is  not 
psychological  but  psychical,  and  this  distinction  does  not  seem 
to  be  grasped  by  the  author.  We  have  no  principles  that  give 
so  much  as  a  hope  of  a  scientific  solution  of  the  problem  which  the 
book  announces,  for  "automatic  writing"  is  only  a  phrase  which 
the  author  uses  without  justification  for  what  is,  on  his  own  account, 
not  merely  abnormal  psychology  but  positive  transcendental 
psychic  manifestations.  The  book  is  in  fact  one  more  item  added 
to  the  growing  list  of  unexplained  data.  Without  being  unsym- 
pathetic we  must  remain  undogmatic.  For  it  is  impossible  to  say 
with  assurance  what  these  facts  as  recorded  do  mean;  but  we 
cannot  overlook  them  and  only  a  blind  prejudice  would  scorn  them. 
The  simplicity  of  the  record,  the  sanity  of  the  communications,  the 
disinterested  honesty  of  the  persons  concerned  and  the  positive 
value  of  the  information  obtained  are  points  that  would  appeal  to 
the  most  rigidly  legal  type  of  mind  as  weighty  evidence.  We  may 
suspend  judgment,  but  meanwhile  we  have  undoubtedly  a  fascin- 
ating and  important  document  with  which  all  future  discussions 
of  psychic  phenomena  must  deal  fully  and  frankly. 

G.  S.  B. 
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Recollections  by  JOHN  VISCOUNT  MORLEY,  O.M.,  Hon.  Fellow  of 
All  Souls  College,  Oxford:  in  2  vols.  Toron(o.  The 
Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1917.  Pp.  388  and  382. 
$7.50. 

Diu  multumque  vixi,  says  Lord  Morley  in  his  introduction  to 
this  brilliant  book;  and  when  it  was  known  that  a  man  with  the 
literary  grace  and  the  scholarship  of  Lord  Morley,  and  who  had 
lead  so  full  a  life,  was  about  to  publish  his  Recollections,  great  were 
the  expectations  of  readers.  They  have  surely  been  far  more  than 
realised.  The  book  is  such  a  delightful  combination  of  estimates 
of  literary  men,  and  pen-pictures  of  their  fashion  as  they  lived  and 
walked  and  talked, — estimates  of  statesmen  and  political  leaders, 
their  characters  and  policies, — judgments  upon  books, — personal 
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reflections  and  confessions, — aphorisms, — good  stories, — apt  quota- 
tions,— intimate  revelations,  that  one  despairs  of  giving  any 
adequate  idea  of  it  in  a  short  review.  Look  at  the  men  who  pass 
before  us  in  its  pages,  scholars  and  philosophers, — T.  H.  Green, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Frederic  Harrison,  Carlyle,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Cardinal  Newman,  Bagehot,  Huxley,  Lord  Acton,  Goldwin  Smith, 
Comte;  men  and  women  of  letters, — Cotter  Morrison,  Ruskin, 
Victor  Hugo,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  George  Elliot,  George  Meredith, 
Dickens,  Matthew  Arnold,  George  Sand;  men  of  action,  statesmen, 
and  politicians, — Gladstone,  Disraeli,  Cobden,  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, King  Edward, — a  , statesman  in  the  truest  sense, — Sir  W. 
Vernon  Harcourt,  Lord  Rosebery,  Asquith,  Mazzini,  Parnell, 
Andrew  Carnegie,  John  Bright,  Campbell  Bannerman;  each  and  all 
of  these  we  feel  we  know  better  after  we  have  read  these  pages. 
The  future  historian  of  liberalism  will  have  to  consult  these  volumes 
beyond  all  others  to  lend  life  and  colour  to  his  pages.  Lord  Morley 
has  always  been  a  liberal  of  the  liberals,  and  with  his  obvious  talent 
for  intimacy  and  friendship,  we  should  expect  him  to  gather  round 
himself  as  a  centre  all  that  was  best  and  most  distinguished  in  the 
liberalism  of  his  day  and  generation. 

"Alike  with  those  who  adore  and 'those  who  detest  it,"  says 
Lord  Morley,  "the  dominating  force  in  the  living  mind  of  Europe 
for  a  long  generation  after  the  overthrow  of  the  French  monarchy 
in  1830  has  been  that  marked  way  of  looking  at  things,  feeling  them, 
handling  them,  judging  main  actors  in  them  for  which,  with  a 
hundred  kaleidoscopic  turns,  the  accepted  name  is  Liberalism. 
It  is  a  summary  term  with  many  extensive  applications.  .  .  .  Res- 
pect for  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual  is  its  root.  It 
stands  for  pursuit  of  social  good  against  class  interest  or  dynastic 
interest.  It  stands  for  the  subjection  to  human  judgment  of  all 
claims  of  external  authority,  whether  in  an  organised  church,  or 
in  more  loosely  gathered  societies  of  believers,  or  in  books  held 
sacred.  In  law-making  it  does  not  neglect  the  higher  characteristics 
of  human  nature,  it  attends  to  them  first.  In  executive  adminis- 
tration, though  judge,  gaoler,  and  perhaps  the  hangman  will  be 
indispensable,  still  mercy  is  counted  a  wise  supplement  to  terror. 
....  The  whole  creed  is  a  good  deal  too  comprehensive  to  be 
written  out  here,  and  it  is  far  more  than  a  formalised  creed." 

Here  we  get  a  clear  light  on  the  political  attitude  of  Lord  Morley 
himself.  On  his  general  mental  attitude  we  get  similar  light  from 
two  passages  of  his  book  pre-eminently.  The  first  is  where  he  says: 
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"  In  the  evening  read  again  Dorothy*  Fox's  Journal — espec- 
ially the  part  about  Mill.  .  .  .  Interesting,  exciting,  and  at  the 
same  time  soothing  to  find  myself  once  more  in  the  luminous 
atmosphere  of  abstract  questions  and  disinterested  answers,  of 
curiosity  about  deep  problems  and  detachment  as  to  solutions  and 
persons.  Yet  abundant  sociability,  affection,  and  genial  friend- 
liness." 

The  second  is  that  most  amusing  passage  in  which,  after  passing 
an  evening  with  Carlyle,  he  writes: 

"After  the  grand  humourist's  despair  was  over,  it  was  a  healthy 
restorative  in  passing  homeward  along  the  Embankment,  to  fling 
oneself  into  the  arms  of  any  statistician,  politician,  political  econo- 
mist, sanitary  authority,  poor-law  reformer,  prisoner-reformer, 
drainage  enthusiast,  or  other  practical  friend  of  improvement  whom 
genial  accident  might  throw  in  one's  way." 

Another  aspect  of  Lord  Morley's  personality  which  his 
Recollections  betray,  and  which  may  strike  some  readers  with  a 
certain  measure  of  surprise,  is  his  intense  appreciation  of  natural 
scenery.  We  get  it  in  the  chapter  entitled  " Visits  in  Ireland" 
in  the  second  volume;  and  we  get  it  in  the  next  chapter  entitled 
"A  Summer  in  the  Highlands". 

"The  prospect  from  the  little  harbour  of  Isle  Ornsay  surpasses 
by  far  in  form,  colour,  majesty,  tenderness,  the  lines  of  Capri  and 
Ischia  at  Naples.  The  weather  perfect,  lovely  films  of  vapour, 
great  sweeping  bursts  of  sunshine,  dark  iron  mountains,  gleaming 
slopes  of  verdure,  glistening  crags,  strange  evanescent  veils  of  cloud 
and  luminous  curtains  of  rain,  the  fresh  tumbling  sea.  The  gulls, 
with  their  hoarse  cries,  wheeling  in  great  flocks;  the  little  puffins; 
the  strange  pairs  of  guillemots  battling  with  the  water,  ducking 
and  diving — the  hand  or  man  or  history  counting  for  nothing  in  the 
scene.  This  for  one  thing  marks  it  out  from  Naples,  where  is 
history  enough,  or  too  much.  This  is  the  Nature  from  which  we 
came,  to  which  we  return.  These  are  the  scenes  that  might  well  fill 
the  inward  eyes  in  the  last  hours.  We  are  one  with  all  this — atoms 
in  the  wild  whirl.  Don't  let  us  suffer  it  to  be  blotted  out  by  weary- 
ing thoughts  about  our  souls — and  their  shortcomings.  They  are 
not  for  a  day  like  this.  The  vision  purges  us  of  self." 

Of  the  pen  and  ink  sketches,  of  which  as  I  have  said  the  book 
is  full ,  the  young  and  ardent  will  perhaps  give  the  preference  to  that 
of  George  Meredith.  Let  me  give  them  a  taste  of  its  quality. 

*An  obvious  slip  for  "Caroline". 
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"He  came  to  the  morning  meal  after  a  long  hour's  stride  in  the 
tonic  air  and  fresh  loveliness  of  cool  woods  and  green  slopes,  with 
the  brightness  of  sunrise  upon  his  brow,  responsive  penetration  in 
his  glance,  the  turn  of  radiant  irony  in  his  lips  and  peaked  beard, 
his  fine  poetic  head  bright  with  crisp  brown  hair,  Phoebus  Apollo 
descending  upon  us  from  Olympus.  His  voice  was  strong,  full, 
resonant,  harmonious,  his  laugh  quick  and  loud.  He  was  born  with 
much  power  both  of  muscle  and  nerve.  .  .  .  His  personality 
seemed  to  give  new  life,  inner  meaning,  vivacity,  surprise,  to 
lessons  from  wholesome  books  and  teachers,  and  to  shower  a 
sparkling  cataract  of  freshness  on  them  all.  Even  the  sight  of  a 
devoted  worker  persevering  in  unrewarded  toil  against  clouds  of 
difficulty,  was  in  itself  no  ordinary  stimulus.  My  interest  and  love 
for  a  book  as  a  book  he  had  no  share  in :  it  was  to  him  no  more  than 
a  respectable  superstition,  with  which  for  himself  he  had  no  more 
sympathy  than  Darwin  had.  Loud  and  constant  was  his  exhorta- 
tion. No  musical  note  from  a  lute,  it  was  the  call  of  the  trumpet 
from  live  lips.  Live  with  the  world.  No  cloister.  No  languor. 
Play  your  part.  Fill  the  day.  Ponder  well  and  loiter  not.  Let 
laughter  brace  you.  Exist  in  everyday  communion  with  Nature. 
Nature  bids  you  take  all,  only  be  sure  you  learn  how  to  do  without." 

The  more  elderly  reader  with  a  taste  for  abstract  thought  will 
probably  feel  more  attracted  by  the  many  pages  devoted  to  John 
Stuart  Mill,  of  whom  Morley  became  "a  pretty  regular  guest  at  the 
Blackheath  Sunday  dinners,  at  what  would  now  be  called  the 
uncanonical  hour  of  five",  in  the  early  sixties;  the  scholar  by  those 
which  introduce  us  to  Lord  Acton: 

1 '  Friendship  is  a  relation  that  has  many  types.  On  none  did  I 
presume  to  set  a  more  special  value  than  on  my  intercourse  with 
this  observant,  powerful,  reflective,  marvellously  full  mind.  He 
saw  both  past  history  as  a  whole  and  modern  politics  as  a  whole. 
He  was  a  profound  master  of  all  the  lights  and  shades  of  ecclesias- 
tical system;  a  passionately  interested  master  of  the  bonds  between 
moral  truth  and  the  action  of  political  system;  an  eager  explorer 
of  the  ideas  that  help  to  govern  the  rise  and  fall  of  states;  and  a 
scrupulous  student  of  the  march  of  fact,  circumstance,  and  person- 
ality in  which  such  ideas  worked  themselves  through.  He  was 
comprehensive  as  an  encyclopaedia,  but  profound  and  rich,  not 
tabulated  and  dry.  He  was  a  man  who  even  on  one's  busiest  day 
could  seldom  come  amiss,  so  deep  and  unexpected  was  he  in  thought 
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so  impressive  without  empty  pomp  of  words,  so  copious,  exact,  and 
ready  in  his  knowledge." 

As  to  the  lover  of  politics  and  statesmanship,  much  as  he  will 
enjoy  what  is  written  about  Mr  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Mr  Campbell 
Bannerman,  Lord  Rosebery,  Parnell,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  passages  relating  to  Mr  Gladstone,  in  whose  governments 
Lord  Morley  served  for  so  many  years,  will  be  of  still  more  absorbing 
interest.  Here  is  one  of  them : 

"His  language  would  not  indeed  be  mine,  but  the  signal  truth 
remains  that,  when  he  saw  nations  stumbling  into  paths  of  wrong, 
he  felt  sure  of  moral  retribution.  He  had  in  his  soul  a  vision  high 
in  the  heavens  of  the  flash  of  an  uplifted  sword  and  the  gleam  of  the 
arm  of  the  avenging  angel.  The  thought  with  which  he  rose  in  the 
morning  and  went  to  rest  at  night  was  of  the  universe  as  a  sublime 
moral  theatre,  in  which  an  omnipotent  Dramaturgist  uses  kingdoms 
and  rulers,  laws  and  policies,  to  exhibit  sovereign  purposes  for  good. 
This  was  the  thought  that  lighted  up  the  prose  of  politics  with  a  ray 
from  the  diviner  mind,  and  exalted  his  ephemeral  discourse  into  a 
sort  of  visible  relation  with  the  counsels  of  all  time." 

And  it  would  ill  become  a  professor  growing  old  to  omit  Lord 
Morley 's  reference  to  his  friend  and  offtimes  host,  Andrew  Carnegie. 
After  referring  to  "an  occasional  crudity  and  haste  in  judgment 
such  as  befalls  the  best  of  us  in  ardent  hours",  he  says: — 

"People  with  a  genius  for  picking  up  pins  made  as  much  as 
they  liked  of  this;  it  was  wiser  to  do  justice  to  his  spacious  feel  for 
the  great  objects  in  the  world, — for  knowledge  and  its  spread, 
invention,  light,  improvement  of  social  relations,  equal  chances  to 
the  talents,  the  passion  for  peace.  These  are  glorious  things;  a 
touch  of  exaggeration  in  expression  is  easy  to  set  right.  .  .  .  Feel 
for  great  objects  has  not  been  all.  Millions  of  money  have  not 
been  all.  He  is  an  idealist  who  lives  and  works  with  his  ideals,  and 
drudges  over  them  every  day  of  his  life.  ...  It  was  in  fact  his 
key  to  life  when  he  said  that,  having  retired  from  all  other  business, 
his  business  had  become  to  do  as  much  good  as  he  could  in  the 
world." 

But  it's  no  use.  If  the  editor  allowed  me  the  whole  of  this 
number  of  THE  UNIVERSITY  MONTHLY  it  would  barely  suffice  to 
give  an  adequate  amount  of  the  contents  of  these  Recollections, 
supposing  that  I  was  otherwise  capable  of  doing  so.  I  have  no 
space  to  give  any  real  idea  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  corres- 
pondence of  Lord  Morley  as  Secretary  of  State  for  India  with  Lord 
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Minto  as  Governor-General,  which  occupies  a  large  part  of  the 
second  volume,  and  is  devoted  to  advancing  Lord  Morley's  policy 
of  liberalising  the  government  of  British  India  by  introducing 
natives  to  more  share  in  it;  nor  can  I  explain  why  it  is  impossible 
to  read  that  correspondence  without  a  certain  sense  of  amusement. 
As  a  whole  it  helps  us  to  understand  why  public  opinion  so  soon 
settled  down  to  quiet  confidence  in  Lord  Morley's  administration 
of  India,  although  starting  with  a  somewhat  opposite  feeling 
regarding  him,  as  an  extreme  radical  and  doctrinaire.  Two  short 
quotations  I  will  indulge  in.  In  one  place  he  writes: — 

"  If  rows  go  on,  I  daresay  some  stern  things  will  have  to  be  done. 
You  may  be  sure  of  my  firm  support,  even  if  the  sternest  things 
should  unluckily  be  needed.  .  .  .  The  promotion  of  reforms  was 
one  main  limb  of  our  work;  the  other  was  the  suppression  of  disorder 
and  sedition.  The  task  was  steady  perseverance  with  the  first, 
along  with  firrmTess  in  the  second." 

The  other  quotation  I  wish  to  give  is  the  following.  He  writes 
to  Lord  Minto: — 

"Our  situation — yours  and  mine — is  a  curious  one,  isn't  it? 
We  both  try  to  understand  India  in  the  same  way,  and  look  at  our 
common  business  in  the  same  spirit.  Yet  it  is,  and  must  be  from 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  that  one  horse  in  the  pair  is  sometimes 
tugging  to  the  right,  and  t'other  to  the  left;  or  is  it  like  the  tandem 
in  Pickwick — the  leader  turning  round  to  stare  at  the  wheeler? 
You  have  to  think  of  a  whole  host  of  facts  and  people  and  atmos- 
pheres round  you.  I  have  to  think  of  Parliament  and  doubting 
colleagues  and  irresponsible  newspapers  and  political  watchwords, 
that  are  as  sound  as  gospel  here,  but  are  no  better  than  windy 
platitudes  out  where  you  are." 

And  so  to  sum  up.  Whosoever  is  a  lover  of  good  literature, 
and  interested  in  great  writers,  whoseover  has  a  taste  for  character 
study,  whosoever  concerns  himself  with  the  higher  politics  and 
great  statesmen,  whosoever  knows  a  good  story  or  a  brilliant 
criticism  when  he  meets  one, — as,  for  example,  Huxley's  "wicked 
jest"  that  tragedy  for  Herbert  Spencer  was  a  deduction  killed  by  a 
fact, — should  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  these  two 
delightful  volumes.  A.  H.  F.  LEFROY. 

The  Varsity  Magazine  Supplement,  1917-  We  are  glad  to 
welcome  this  newest  edition  of  The  Varsity  Magazine  Supplement, 
the  third  in  a  commendable  series.  It  shows  some  improvement 
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on  its  predecessors.  On  the  whole  the  articles  have  a  more  distinct 
bearing  upon  the  part  taken  by  this  University  in  the  war,  and  are 
well  written ;  and  when  we  say  there  still  are  places  where  it  can  be 
bettered  we  do  not  desire  to  be  carpingly  critical.  A  very  wise  man 
once  said  "the  best  Preservative  to  keep  the  Minde  in  Health 
is  the  faithful  admonition  of  a  Frend" ;  and  we  would  have  our  friends 
who  are  responsible  for  the  Supplement  remember  this.  For  one 
thing  we  dislike  the  practice  of  dividing  an  article  and  printing 
a  portion  on  one  page  and  the  meagre  remainder  several  pages 
beyond.  It  savours  too  much  of  the  newspaper.  Further  we 
almost  dislike  the  cover.  There  may  be  a  reason  for  using  designs 
such  as  appear  on  the  editions  of  1916  and  1917;  but  we  assuredly 
prefer  Jhat  of  the  first  edition  as  more  in  keeping  with  the  dignity 
that  should  mark  an  official  publication  of  the  University,  especi- 
ally one  dedicated  to  her  soldier  sons,  many  of  whom  will  never 
return.  The  press  work,  too,  in  this  edition  is  below  the  standard 
set  by  its  predecessors.  All  these  defects  may,  in  a  sense,  be 
superficial ;  but  unfortunately  they  are  such  as  are  likely  to  make 
some  persons  underestimate  the  very  real  value  of  the  Supplement 
as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  University's  part  in  the 
war.  They  should  not  be  hard  to  rectify;  and  for  that  reason  we 
are  confident  they  will  not  re-appear. 
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University  of  Washington, 

Seattle,  Washington. 

To  the  Editor  of  THE  UNIVERSITY  MONTHLY 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  December  issue  of  THE  MONTHLY,  Professor 
M.  A.  Buchanan  takes  issue  with  some  remarks  of  Professor  Emile 
Legouis  on  doctoral  dissertations  in  France  and  other  countries 
which  I  quoted  in  the  November  issue.  In  closing  he  says  he  hopes 
"  to  have  demonstrated  by  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  how  unfair  it  is  to 
compare  the  magna  opera  of  mature  French  scholars  with  the  more 
elementary  dissertations  accepted  in  other  countries".  Professor 
Buchanan  may  be  right  in  his  interpretation  of  Professor  Legouis' 
words;  but  certainly  I  did  not  understand  the  French  scholar  to  be 
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instituting  any  such  impossible  comparison.  Moreover,  the 
"social,  economic,  or  other  reasons"  (including  differences  of  age 
in  the  candidates  for  degrees)  which,  to  Professor  Buchanan  seem 
to  render  the  academic  degrees  of  different  countries  irreducible  to  a 
common  measure,  turn  out  to  be  beside  the  mark  in  the  parallel 
which  Professor  Legouis,  to  my  mind,  is  really  trying  to  establish. 
That  there  may  be  no  further  misunderstanding,  I  shall  sum  up 
briefly  the  meaning  of  Professor  Legouis'  remarks  as  I  read  them. 
The  highest  literary  degree  in  the  gift  of  a  university  ought  to  be 
conferred  only  on  those  candidates  who  give  evidence,  not  merely 
of  the  possession  of  a  scientific  "method  in  collecting  and  analysing 
material",  but  also,  and  primarily,  of  a  native  or  acquired  capacity 
for  discerning  aesthetic  and  philosophical  values  in  that  material; 
in  plainer  words,  the  candidates  must  be  able,  not  merely  to 
establish  the  correct  text  of  a  poem,  let  us  say,  by  Guillaume  de 
Machant,  but  must  be  able  to  say  whether  that  correct  text,  when 
established,  is  most  worthy  of  the  librarian's  or  the  scavenger's 
attention.  Whether  such  candidates  shall  be  twenty,  thirty,  forty, 
or  eighty  years  of  age  when  they  are  deemed  fit  to  receive  such  a 
degree,  or  whether  some  candidates  would  be  fit  to  receive  it  even  on 
attaining  the  age  of  Methuselah,  may  be  a  matter  of  some  import 
to  those  individuals'  vanity;  what  it  has  to  do  with  the  standard 
of  literary  scholarship  set  up  by  a  university  I  fail  to  see.  One  is 
reminded  of  Alceste's  reply  to  Oronte  when  the  latter  apologised 
for  his  sonnet  on  the  ground  that  he  had  devoted  only  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  composing  it,  "Time  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter".  Nor  do  I  see  what  "economic"  considerations  have  to  do 
with  it;  unless  we  are  to  acquiesce  in  the  present  degradation  of  the 
American  Ph.D.  to  the  level  of  an  employment  badge. 

Now  we  are,  perhaps,  in  a  position  to  appreciate  Professor 
Legouis'  real  comparison.  "Psychological  analysis"  and  "the 
discovery  of  a  personality"  are,  we  all  admit,  beyond  the  reach 
of  youths  of  twenty-one ;  why  then  award  them  the  highest  existing 
academic  degree  and  thereby  proclaim,  not  that  they  have  credit- 
ably covered  the  first  stage  of  the  race,  but  that  they  have  actually 
attained  the  goal?  If  the  German  Ph.D.  is  merely  a  certificate 
of  the  possession  of  elementary  scientific  method,  what  degree 
do  the  Germans — or  the  Americans — keep  in  reserve  to  crown 
mature  critical  achievements  like  those  of  Feuillerat  or  Hauvette? 
They  have  none,  and  they  have  been  at  little  pains  to  conceal  the 
reason  why  they  have  none ;  they  believe — and  they  proclaim  their 
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belief  with  all  the  pedant's  arrogance — that  beyond  "  scientific 
method"  there  is  nothing,  that  "literary  criticism"  and  "psycholo- 
gical analysis"  whether  produced  by  striplings  or  graybeards,  are 
mere  piffle  and  moonshine,  and,  far  from  approving  of  academic 
recognition  for  them,  they  have  contended  that  their  presence  in  a 
scholar's  work  (the  well-known  "dilettante"  taint)  should  be 
regarded  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  his  professional  disqualification. 

If  Professor  Buchanan  shares  this  view,  then  I  can  understand 
his  annoyance  at  the  slap  in  the  face  it  receives  from  Professor 
Legouis;  but  if  he  admits — as  he  seems  to  admit — that  literary 
criticism  is  a  legitimate  field  and  that  it  requires  a  more  mature 
mind  for  its  pursuit  than  "scientific  method"  does,  it  seems  illogical 
for  him  to  object  to  Professor  Legouis'  statement  that  the  French 
doctorate — the  highest  degree  in  the  gift  of  the  French  univer- 
sities— stands  for  something  higher  than  the  German  doctorate — 
the  highest  degree  in  the  gift  of  the  German  universities — stands 
for.  I  quoted  Professor  Legouis'  remarks  because  they  seemed  to 
me  to  bring  the  questions  at  issue  in  literary  scholarship  so  sharply 
to  a  head;  they  definitely  placed  "scientific  method"  below  literary 
criticism;  they  repudiated  the  idea  that  the  supremacy  of  literary 
criticism  should  be  left  to  the  "literary  world*'  outside  the  univer- 
sities to  recognise ;  and  they  affirmed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  univer- 
sities to  recognise  that  supremacy  by  reserving  for  proficiency  in 
literary  criticism  their  highest  degree. 

A.  F.  BRUCE  CLARK. 
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PROFESSOR  Wishart  a  short  while  ago  received  from  his  son, 
Captain  D.  E.  S.  Wishart,  B.A.,  (U.)  '09,  M.B.,  '15,  a  very 
interesting  letter.     Captain  Wishart  is  serving  in  Palestine 
under  General  Allenby  by  whom  he  was  recently  mentioned  in 
despatches;  and  his  letter,  which  unfortunately  is  too  long  to  print 
in  full,  tells  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  and  his  comrades  are 
fighting. 

"The  countryside  here  is  of  one  type  and  one  type  only  for 
miles  in  every  direction — an  interminable  succession  of  bare,  bleak, 
grey  hills  and  ridges  separated  by  deep  narrow  gorges,  dry  water 
courses;  the  usual  view  comprising  not  more  than  one  or  two 
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isolated  dull  green  olive  trees.  Villages — in  the  proportion  of 
about  one  village  to  four  hilltops — crown  the  tops,  the  very  tops, 
of  some  of  the  hills.  The  other  hilltops — almost  without  exception 
as  one  finds  from  experience — are  topped  with  the  ruins  of  villages. 
The  latter  are  I  suppose  the  vestiges  of  some  fortress  or  city  of 
former  ages.  "Vestige"  is  the  very  term.  In  most  cases  the  work 
of  demolition  has  been  so  thoroughly  done  that  the  ruins  are  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  natural  boulders  of  limestone  and 
flint  which  in  all  shapes  and  sizes  cover  every  square  yard  of 
surface — hilltop,  hillside,  valley,  and  gorge.  Of  roads  there  are 
none.  With  the  exception  of  the  one  or  two  main  arteries  developed 
by  the  Turk,  usually  along  the  route  of  an  ancient  Roman  road, 
there  is  nothing  on  which  wheeled  traffic  can  go;  and  so  the  country 
has  existed  for  the  shepherd,  the  Bedouin,  the  robber;  for  those 
primitive  types  whose  women  and  poor  four-legged  beasts  are  the 
only  transport. 

"Here  and  there  an  arm  of  either  the  Philistine  or  Sharon 
plain  projects  itself  into  the  hills,  but  it  invariably  ends  in  a  tor- 
tuous winding  precipituous  gorge,  which  winds  down  from  hills  far 
away  and  which  .at  this  season  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  raging 
mountain  torrent." 

"The  really  curious  feature  of  this  scenery  explains  how  exis- 
tence for  any  population  is  possible.  Each  and  everyone  of  these 
hills  seems  to  be  terraced  from  top  to  bottom — even  those  whose 
villages  have  been  ruined  for  centuries.  This  is  partially  due  to 
the  peculiar  limestone  formation  which  constantly  crops  out  in 
flats  of  five  to  twenty  feet  broad  by  ten  to  forty  feet  long  and  makes 
one  at  first  thought  consider  them  to  be  vestiges  of  ancient  Roman 
highways.  It  is  due  in  much  greater  degree,  however,  to  the 
practise  of  gathering  the  stones  of  the  hillside  into  walls  in  an 
attempt  both  to  clear  the  small  pockets  of  good  earth  and  to 
prevent  its  being  washed  off  the  hillside  and  so  lost  forever." 

"The  weather  has  been  most  unsettled.  The  unbroken  suc- 
cession of  fine  dry  days  of  a  month  ago  has  given  place  to  almost 
the  reverse.  The  sky  is  always  clouded — sometimes  filled  with 
driving  black  thunder  clouds  and  at  others  an  unbroken  dome 
of  moisture-laden  grey,  the  evenings  and  especially  early  morning 
are  cold  enough  to  demand  a  greatcoat — but  there  has  been  no  sign 
of  snow.  At  times  the  wind  is  very  high.  This  morning  we  have 
had  rain  in  a  perfect  downpour,  rain  in  showers  of  small  drops, 
rain  in  showers  of  large  drops,  scotch  mist,  a  howling  gale,  a  gentle 
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breeze,  and  dead  calm — each  lasting  only  a  few  minutes  at  a  time 
and  all  following  on  top  of  one  another  in  most  haphazard  fashion." 

Captain  Wishart  recounts  his  difficulties  in  procuring  Christmas 
supplies  for  his  men.  He  was  wonderfully  successful  under  the 
circumstances;  for  he  "filled  two  limbers  and  two  carts  with  as 
heavy  a  load  each  as  could  be  drawn  by  six  mules.  And  the  night 
they  arrived  our  troubles  began.  I  won't  detail  these,  although  they 
turned  out  to  be  chiefly  such  as  one  could  laugh  over.  Stores  were 
set  aside  for  the  men's  Christmas  dinner,  for  the  sergeants  and  for 
our  mess,  and  the  sale  began.  Cigarettes  were  sold  in  the  first 
hour — a  most  humorous  proceeding;  for  while  there  was  lots  of 
money  in  camp  there  was  practically  no  change.  I  doubt  if  all  the 
silver  in  camp  would  amount  to  one  hundred  piastres.  All  the  rest 
of  the  money  is  in  one  hundred  a,nd  in  fifty  piastre  notes ;  so  I  leave 
it  to  your  imagination  to  picture  the  endless  bargaining  that  ensued 
and  how  every  man  enjoyed  his  Christmas  shopping  to  the  limit; 
for  when  he  retired  from  the  canteen  tent  with  arms  full  of  tins  of 
fruit,  sweets,  fish,  etc.,  his  work  was  only  started,  since  his  pals 
nearby  probably  had  several  types  of  articles  of  which  he  was  shy. 
This  sort  of  thing  went  on  in  short  spasms  for  several  days.  At 
times  it  was  absolutely  in  abeyance.  Plans  and  schemes  were  made 
out  and  overturned  in  a  fashion  worthy  of  comic  opera,  and  at  one 
time  it  looked  as  though  the  Christmas  fare  would  have  to  be 
dumped  and  a  guard  set  thereon,  until  such  propitious  day  in  the 
New  year  as  we  could  send  for  it  and  hold  our  celebration.  And 
during  all  these  days  please  remember  the  weather  side  of  the 
picture." 

Finally  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  Christmas  celebration  on  the 
24th  of  December.  "Preparations  a  plenty  were  made  forthwith. 
Committees  were  made  to  look  after  each  detail — the  catering, 
the  cooking,  the  seating  accommodation,  the  concert,  the  sergeants' 
mess,  and  some  more  buying.  The  latter  was  necessary  for  the 
rations  were  strictly  of  the  'metallic'  variety;  so  off  we  went  with  a 
native  interpreter,  all  our  available  silver  and  a  deal  of  deter- 
mination, to  a  nearby  village,  where  by  dint  of  much  exploring  and 
much  exposure  to  various  things  which  crawl,  we  eventually  found 
a  sore  eyed  ragamuffin  child  of  indefinite  sex  and  most  nondescript 
apparel  who  found  another,  who  found  one  old  hag  of  a  woman  who 
found  another,  and  who  eventually  found  more  and  a  male  and  then 
more  of  the  same  variety!  Such  a  circumlocution  office!  We 
wanted  a  bullock,  a  goat,  chickens,  and  after  much  palaver  got  three 
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of  the  latter  and  one  scrawny  bullock.  There  I  left  the  scene.  At 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  sergeant-major  returned  having  got 
sufficient  goats  and  bullocks  to  feed  our  men ;  but  the  show  wasn't 
over,  for  in  the  darkness  one  of  the  four  footed  beasts  returned  to 
its  owner  and  had  to  be  sought  next  morning  at  an  early  hour.  As 
it  came  past  our  quarters  it  was  crying  like  a  baby." 

"All  morning  it  drizzled  and  frizzled  so  that  greatcoats  were 
the  order  of  the  day;  but  notwithstanding  this,  midday  found  all 
but  the  cooks  and  the  sergeants  sitting  on  the  ground  by  sections 
at  long  ground  tables.  The  table  portion  was  covered  with  blanket 
and  ground  sheet  and  all  the  hospital  utensils  were  set  out  for  the 
men.  The  sergeants  were  doing  the  waiting." 

The  task  of  preparing  for  a  move  interrupted  the  officers  in 
their  enjoyment  of  watching  the  men  dine.  On  the  twenty-sixth  a 
three  days'  battle  commenced  in  which  the  "  section  moved  many 
miles  and  had  very  hard  work." 

The  letter  concludes:  "You  will  have  read  long  ere  this  reaches 
you  the  official  report  of  the  success  of  these  operations.  The 
official  report  which  reached  us  is  bald  enough,  but  even  it  trys  to 
convey  the  impression  that  the  victory  was  won  by  hard  fighting 
over  tremendously  difficult  ground.  Well,  we  had  the  honour  of 
getting  an  unusual  task  and  of  following  the  troops  which  bore  the 
brunt ;  and  the  ambulance  covered  itself  with  glory.  Of  that  be  well 
assured.  Not  one  of  our  men  but  knew  the  unit  had  done  its  bit 
nobly." 


The  many  Canadian  friends  of  Captain  A.  Bibet  of  the  150th 
Regiment  in  the  French  Army,  late  of  the  French  Staff  in  Univer- 
sity College,  will  be  interested  to  know  that  when  he  wrote  President 
Falconer  on  January  23rd  he  was  again  about  to  depart  for  the 
front  after  having  strenuously  assisted  in  the  training  of  the 
recruits  of  the  Class  of  1918.  He  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  morale  of  these  lads  and  of  their  eagerness  to  reach  the  front. 
We  echo  sincerely  his  wish  that  this  may  be  the  last  such  sacrifice 
for  their  country. 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  recently  received  from 
Colonel  Hendry,  O.C.  No.  4  Canadian  General  Hospital,  Basing- 
stoke,  England: 

"  In  the  matter  of  education  we  are  co-operating  with  the 
Overseas  College  and  have  established  classes  now  in  the  hospital 
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for  both  patients  and  personnel  of  the  unit  in  English,  History, 
Latin,  French,  Mathematics,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Book- 
keeping, and  Agriculture.  The  size  of  the  classes  varies  from  five 
to  thirty-five  or  forty.  The  lecturers  are  all  members  of  the  unit 
and  some  of  these  are  taken  from  among  the  N.C.O.'s.  We  expect 
before  long  to  have  this  system  in  good  shape  and  to  get  a  certain 
number  of  the  men  in  a  position  to  take  whatever  examinations  the 
Overseas  College  prescribe. 

"We  made  a  great  showing  in  regard  to  the  Victory  War  Loan. 
Over  $53,000  was  subscribed  in  the  hospital,  and  this  is  $12,000 
more  than  any  other  hospital  in  England  or  France  was  able  to 
raise." 


A.  R.  M.  Lower,  B.A.,  (U.)  '14,  late  of  the  Staff  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  Schools,  is  now  serving  in  the  Motor  Launch  branch 
of  the  Dover  Patrol.  He  wrote  from  Dover  on  January  8th. 
",Our  work  in  the  Motor  Launch  branch  of  the  Dover  Patrol  can 
scarcely  be  termed  exciting,  though  necessary.  We  perform  very 
much  the  same  functions  as  a  city  policeman — just  watching  for 
intruders.  We  never  are  more  than  a  few  miles  from  the  German 
bases  on  the  Belgian  coast,  so  that  if  there  is  any  naval  fighting 
going,  we  usually  see  it  all.  I  find  life  in  the  navy,  as  a  rule,  very 
monotonous. 

"One  meets  Canadians  everywhere,  in  every  branch  of  both 
services;  without  undue  boasting,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  make 
their  presence  felt  in  a  way  quite  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
I  don't  think  the  people  at  home  quite  realise  the  splendid  quality 
of  their  lads  overseas,  particularly  those  in  the  air-services  and 
infantry." 


Herbert  C.  Bell,  B.A.,  (U.)  '03,  of  the  History  Staff  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  now  serving  on  the  Intelligence  Staff, 
General  Headquarters,  American  Expeditionary  Force,  France. 
Under  date  of  January  28th  last  he  wrote  to  an  old  colleague  in 
Philadelphia  a  letter  in  the  course  of  which  he  says : 

"I  have  a  couple  of  chiefs  that  work  so  hard  themselves  that 
their  juniors  are  usually  kept  at  a  dog-trot  in  order  to  stay  in  the 
game;  and  they  are  real  chiefs.  I  don't  know  much  about  the 
army  as  a  whole  but  the  General  Staff  people  here  who  fill  all  the 
important  posts  would  be  heard  of  in  any  business  or  profession." 
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"I  think  all  of  us  reserves  are  immensely  glad  and  grateful 
to  be  in  now,  but  I  haven't  met  one  who  would  like  it  fora  life  job. 
I  don't  see  any  danger  of  a  militarised  America  whatever.  All  I  see 
is  an  America  infinitely  greater  than  ever  before.  Just  the  sight  of 
American  flags  on  (or  rather  beside)  the  old  altars  in  France  gives 
one  a  curious  thrill.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  not  all — and  I 
doubt  whether  it  is  mainly — policy  which  makes  President  Wilson 
the  most  quoted  man  in  Western  Europe  to-day.  All  the  way  from 
socialists  to  aristocrats  they  speak  of  him  as  we  speak  of  Lincoln. 
It  is  rather  overpowering.  So  our  chance  of  being  really  great  now 
and  in  the  future  is  pretty  sobering  and  one  is  very  very  glad  to 
hear  such  splendid  evidence  of  devotion  to  the  war  at  home." 
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Additional  For  the  Session  1917-18. 

Appointments,  etc.          FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 

Substitute  Lecturer  in  Bio-Chemistry  (Easter  Term),  Dr  Olive 
Cameron. 

Class  Assistants  in  Biology:  C.  O.  Broad,  Miss  C.  A.  Brown, 
Miss  N.  Ford,  Dr.  H.  G.  Willson. 

Temporary  Instructors,  Italian  and  Spanish  (Easter  Term) :  Rev. 
Nestore  Cacciapuoti,  Bernard  Franzen  Swedelius. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Demonstrator  in  Anatomy  for  Dental  Students  (Easter  Term), 
Dr.  T.  A.  Robinson. 

FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION. 

Instructor  in   University  Schools,  substitute  for  G.  A.   Cline, 
(replacing  G.  A.  Ballantyne,  resigned),  J.  G.  Adams. 

The    following    resignations    have    been    accepted,    effective 
December  31st: 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 
Demonstrator  in  Botany,  N.  C.  Hart. 
Lecturer  in  Bio-Chemistry,  E.  J.  Baumann. 
Lecturer  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  A.  Lipari. 
Lecturer  in  English,  A.  F.  B.  Clark. 
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FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION. 
Instructor  in  University  Schools,  (substitute)  G.  A.  Ballantyne. 

Professor  J.  Watson  Bain  has  been  granted  indefinite  leave  of 
absence  in  order  to  undertake  work  in  connection  with  the  Canadian 
War  Mission  to  the  United  States. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  University 
Hospital  Supply  Association,  Mrs.  F.  N.  G. 
Starr,  reports  the  receipt  of  $2,975.74  during 
the  months  of  January  and  February.  Of  this  amount  the  Students 
Administrative  Council  donated  $1,000,  part  proceeds  from  The 
Varsity  War  Supplement,  and  the  Canadian  and  British  War 
Relief  Association  of  the  University  of  Syracuse,  New  York, 
donated  $182.94.  Work  has  been  resumed  by  the  Committee  for 
Surgical  Supplies  in  the  Physics  Building  of  the  University.  Sup- 
plies amounting  to  about  15  cases  have  already  been  made  in 
addition  to  2,000  tape  sponges  for  the  Red  Cross  Society.  More 
workers  would  be  gladly  welcomed. 

The  Convener  of  the  Packing  Committee  reports  a  total  of 
149  cases  sent  away  in  January  and  February.  Of  the  24,957 
articles  contained  in  them,  there  were  1,969  suits  of  pyjamas  and 
84  pyjama  coats  with  slit  sleeves  which  have  been  specially  designed 
for  the  use  of  patients  with  badly  wounded  arms.  Twenty-five 
cases  contained  3,151  pairs  of  socks,  252  pairs  of  these  going  to  the 
Secours  National,  619  to  the  Red  Cross,  and  2,028  to  the  Canadian 
Field  Comforts'  Commission. 

We  received  a  little  too  late  for  notice  in  our 

Di^e?  A1  last  issue  an  account  of  the  annual  dinner 

of  the   Buffalo  and   Niagara   Falls  Alumni 

held  in  Buffalo  on  January  21st.  The  occasion  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  those  present.  Dr  James  W.  Robertson,  LL.D.  '03,  of 
Ottawa  was  the  principal  guest.  He  delivered  an  interesting  and 
impressive  address  on,  "A  Visit  behind  the  Lines  in  France". 
We  cannot  find  space  for  the  whole  of  the  address  but  must  record 
the  high  note  struck  by  the  speaker  in  his  peroration. 

"One  hears  the  question  asked  with  earnestness,  not  without 
anxiety:  'Will  the  great  war  and  the  part  which  Canada  is  taking 
in  it,  make  any  changes  of  deep  and  far-reaching  import?'  There 
is  evidence  in  abundance  on  all  sides  of  change  in  our  estimates 
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of  the  relative  values  of  some  of  the  things  which  used  to  occupy  our 
time,  our  thoughts  and  our  strength.  We  are  not  less  diligent  in 
business  or  fervent  in  spirit;  but  now  we  direct  our  diligence  and  our 
fervour  to  the  support  and  advancement  of  great  causes  apart  from 
any  personal  advantage.  In  many  noble  cases  our  people  are  doing 
that  in  direct  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort  and  temporal  welfare. 
The  public  good,  the  glorious  traditions  of  our  race,  the  honour  of 
men  and  nations,  the  maintenance  of  righteousness,  have  been 
transmuted,  from  pleasant  phrases  on  our  lips,  into  heroic  deeds 
on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air  and  to  devoted  service  in  hospitals 
and  homes  and  wherever  men  and  women  can  do  their  bit.  We 
may  confidently  hope,  we  may  earnestly  pray,  that  these  changes 
in  point  of  view,  and  in  character  of  action  in  personal  and  public 
affairs,  will  continue  with  us  after  complete  victory  for  the  arms 
of  the  Allies  has  been  won.  University  men  and  women,  and  all 
the  rest  of  us,  will  have  no  less  arduous  duties  to  perform  and  no  less 
honourable  obligations  to  discharge  in  the  years  of  peace  than  in  the 
stress  of  war.  The  great  warfare  of  the  ages  is  still  before  us  to  be 
accomplished.  We  must  enter  with  a  purified  and  courageous  spirit 
upon  the  old  campaigns  for  the  uplift  of  the  people  through  educa- 
tion, and  the  betterment  of  conditions  for  wholesome  living  through 
unselfish  public  service." 

Dr  Robertson  was  introduced  by  Dr  John  D.  Bonnar  of 
Buffalo,  M.B.  78,  M.D.,  C.M.,  (T.)  79,  President  of  the  local 
Alumni;  and  Felix  E.  Prochnow,  B.A.Sc.,  '09,  the  Secretary,  and 
W.  A.  MacKinnon,  B.A.  '97,  the  Treasurer,  responded  to  the 
toasts  "Our  Alumni"  and  "Our  Guest,  Dr  Robertson,"  respectively. 

Training  in  The    Alumnae    of    the    University    will    be 

Nursing  for  especially    interested   in   a   Training   Camp 

Pllege  ^  for   Nurses   to   be  started   this  summer  at 

Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  The  course  will  be  an 
intensive  one  of  three  months  for  women  with  college  training, 
especially  the  classes  of  1909  to  1918  inclusive;  and  will  be  so 
arranged  as  to  cover  the  first  of  the  three  years  required  for  the 
R.N.  It  is  thought  that  previous  academic  training  will  make  this 
concentration  possible,  just  as  was  found  to  be  the  case  with  the 
college  trained  men  who  took  their  military  instruction  for  com- 
missions at  Plattsburgh.  Graduates  of  this  course  may  proceed 
to  the  R.N.,  thus  shortening  the  full  course  by  nine  months;  or  do 
special  home  or  war  nursing.  The  conditions  under  which  the 
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"campers"  will  work  will  be  ideal.  The  grounds,  dormitories, 
and  laboratories  of  beautiful  Vassar  will  be  at  their  disposal.  The 
fees  including  tuition,  board,  Ibdging,  and  laundry  will  be  $95  for  the 
three  months.  A  number  of  scholarships  equal  to  the  full  cost  of 
training  are  offered  by  the  "Camp". 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  a  service  which  should 
appeal  to  our  college  women.  Information  regarding  the  Camp 
may  be  had  from  the  Recruiting  Committee,  106  East  52nd  Street, 
New  York.  Enquiries  as  to  courses  should  be  addressed  to  Dean 
Mills,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Gathering  of  The  fourth  reunion  this  session  of  members 

Returned  of  the  University  who  have  returned  from 

Active   Service   overseas,    was    held    in    the 

Faculty  Union  on  Friday,  March  15th.  The  President,  Dean 
Baker,  Dean  Pakenham,  Professor  Carruthers  and  other  members 
of  the  Staff  were  present.  Their  guests  were:  Major  A.  W.  Mc- 
Connell,  116th  Bn.;  Major  Howard  Harrison,  R.A.M.C.;  Capt. 
C.  E.  Wilson,  C.A.M.C.;  Capt.  T.  A.  Patterson,  Chaplain  Service; 
Capt.  G.  S.  Atkinson,  C.A.D.C.,  No.  2  F.A.;  Capt.  N.  Caccia- 
puoti,  Italian  Army;  Lieut.  H.  V.  Hearst,  58th  Bn.;  Lieut.  R.  D. 
Huestis,  C.F.A.;  Lieut.  R.  D.  Millyard,  P.P.C.L.I.;  Lieut.  G.  T. 
Evans,  21st  Bn.;  Lieut.  L.  L.  Matchett,  C.F.A.;  Lieut.  R.  S.  Stone, 
R.F.C.;  Flt.-Lieut.  G.  D.  Kirkpatrick,  R.N.A.S.;  Flt.-Sub.  Lieut. 
T.  B.  Holmes,  R.N.A.S.;  Sec.-Lieut.  K.  L.  Carruthers,  M.  Gun 
Corps;  Sec.  Lieut.  F.  R.  Malcolm,  Northumberland  Fusiliers; 
Sec.  Lieut.  G.  V.  Laugh  ton,  Northumberland  Fusiliers;  Pte.  A.  T. 
Brooke,  19th  Bn.;  Pte.  E.  R.  Barton,  P.P.C.L.I.;  Gnr.  J.  Cavanagh, 
C.F.A.;  Dr.  J.  A.  Dickson,  C.F.A. 

The  Annual  Dinner  The  Chicago  Alumni  held  its  annual  dinner 
of  the  on  March  12th,  1918.  Professor  J.  J. 

Chicago  Alumni.  MacKenzie,  B.A.  (U.)  '86,  M.B.  '99,  the 
principal  guest  of  the  occasion  gave  what  was  reported  as  "a 
splendid  address"  on  "The  Work  of  Canadian  Universities  in  the 
War".  Bishop  Anderson,  B.A.  (T.)  '95,  presided.  The  sixty 
who  attended  included  graduates  of  a  number  of  Canadian  univer- 
sities and  their  wives.  Professor  R.  J.  Bonner,  B.A.  (U.)  '90  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  was  elected  President  and  H.  A.  Cuthbert- 
son,  M.B.  '94,  Secretary-Treasurer  for  the  year  1918. 
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PERSONALS 


An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Alumni  Association  is  to  keep  a  card 
register  of  the  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  all  the  faculties.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  information  about  the 
graduates  should  be  of  the  most  recent 
date  possible.  The  Editor  will  therefore 
be  greatly  obliged  if  the  Alumni  will  send 
in  items  of  news  concerning  themselves 
or  their  fellow-graduates.  The  inform- 
ation thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
41  The  Monthly, "  and  will  also  be  entered 
on  the  card  register. 


The  University  of  Toronto  Hospital 
Supply  Association  recently  received 
from  Dean  William  H.  Metzler,  B.A., 
(U.)  '88,  of  the  Graduate  School,  Uni- 
versity of  Syracuse,  a  subscription  of 
$182.  The  funds  were  collected  by  the 
Syracuse  Canadian  and  British  War 
Relief  Association. 

Lieut.  Norman  A.  Keys,  M.C., 
B.A.,  (U.)  '10,  son  of  Professor  D.  R. 
Keys,  has  received  an  appointment  to 
a  position  in  the  Department  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  will  reside  in 
Ottawa. 

A  very  promising  graduate  of  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  James 
Garnet  Scott,  died  suddenly  on  Jan- 
uary 25th  last.  Mr  Scott  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  R.N.V.R.  attached 
to  the  R.N.A.S.  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  marked  for  promotion  to  an 
important  post  in  the  reorganized 
R.N.A.S. 

Death* 

McKiBBON— At  his  residence,  196 
Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto,  on  March 
4,  1918,  Louis  G.  McKibbon,  M.D., 
C.M.  '88. 


DEVLIN — In  London,  on  March  9, 
1918,  James  Alphonsus  Devlin, 
M.D.  '66. 

Marriages 

GILLIES — BOYLE — On  March  2,  1918, 
at  Toronto,  Capt.  A.  E.  Gillies, 
C.A.M.C.,  M.B.,  '16  to  Miss  Mary 
Boyle,  B.A.,  (U.)  '16. 

KEYS — DENTON — On  February  28, 
1918,  at  Toronto,  Lieut.  Norman 
Alexander  Keys,  B.A.,  (U.)  '10  to 
Miss  Lily  Denton,  B.A.,  (V.)  '11. 

Me GIE— WILSON — On  February  23, 
1918,  in  St.  Giles  Church,  Hamilton, 
Lieut.  William  Robertson  McGie, 
B.A.Sc.,  '15,  to  Miss  Gladys  Ellen 
Wilson. 

MOFFAT  —  WINDELER  —  On  February 
16,  1918,  in  London,  England,  Capt. 
Ambrose  B.  Moffat,  B.A.,  (U.)  '10, 
M.B.,  '15,  to  Miss  Cecil  M.  Winde- 
ler,  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

O'BRIEN— KNOWLTON  —  On  January 
21, 1918,  at  Trinity  Church,  St.  John, 
N.B.,  Major  A.  H.  O'Brien,  B.A., 
(T.)  '87,  M.A.,  '88,  to  Miss  Miriam 
Isabelle  Knowlton. 

TAYLOR  —  SMITH  —  In  February,  in 
St.  Stephen's  Church,  Toronto, 
William  Irwin  Taylor,  M.D.,  C.M., 
'98,  to  Miss  Ada  Helena  Smith. 

TEASDALE — RANKIN— On  February  21, 
at  Toronto,  Charles  M.  Teasdale, 
B.A.Sc.,  '03,  to  Miss  Lucy  May 
Plant  Rankin,  B.A.,  (U.)  10. 

PEEBLES — KELLOGG — On  February  28, 
1918,  at  Colborne,  Rev.  Archibald 
Peebles,  B.A.,  (U.)  '14,  to  Miss 
Hazel  Theresa  Kellogg. 
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KILLED  IN  ACTION  OR  DIED  ON  SERVICE. 
Lieutenant  William  Davidson  Thomson  (January  1917) ; 

B.A.,  University  College  1910. 
Lieutenant    Gordon    Smith    Mellis   Gauld,    M.C.;    B.A. 

University  College  1915,  Knox. 

Lieutenant  John  A.  Gordon;  University  College  1916. 
Lieutenant  John  Henry  Knox;  University  College  1919. 
Second  Lieutenant  John  Carr  Newcombe;  B.A.Sc.  1916. 
Flight    Commander    John    Edward    Sharman    (Missing 

August  1917);  Applied  Science  1917. 
Lieutenant  Russell  Wright  Soper;  B.A.Sc.  1913. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  Baird  Welch;  Phm.B.  1893. 
Lieutenant  Randolf  Hadden  Arnold  West;  Education  1913. 
Second  Lieutenant  Charles  Herbert  Wheelock;  Applied 

Science  1916. 

Captain  Stanley  Wallace  Rosevear,  D.S.C;  Applied  Science 
1919. 


MISSING. 

Lieut.  A.  Cyril  Dean. 
Capt.  A.  P.  Maclean. 
Fit.  Lieut.  C.  S.  Parsons. 
Lieut.  D.  A.  Robinson. 

PRISONER  OF  WAR. 
Capt.  Henry  Crassweller. 
Sec.  Lieut.  C.  J.  W.  McKeown. 

GASSED. 

Sec.  Lieut.  J.  D.  Kelley. 
Capt.  Kenneth  B.  McLaren. 
Sergt.  J.  C.  Stothers. 
Lieut.  C.  A.  Vickery. 
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WOUNDED. 

Lieut.  J.  F.  P.  Birnie.  Lieut.  J.  S.  Reaume. 

Lieut.  W.  J.  Boyd.  Lieut.  A.  Ross  Robertson. 

Lieut.  T.  Irving  Findley  Lieut.  K.  H.  Saunders,  M.C. 

Lieut.  L.  M.  Frost.  Lieut.  F.  A.  Spence. 

Lieut.  R.  C.  Geddes.  Lieut.  A.  L.  Steele. 

Capt.  J.  W.  Hagey.  Capt.  the  Rev.  C.  J.  S.  Stuart. 

Capt.  J.  A.  Harstone.  Lieut.  W.  D.  Thomas. 

Capt.  Jos.  Wm.  Hunt.  Lieut.  G.  N.  Tucker. 

Lieut.  J.  A.  Langford.  Sec.  Lieut.  F.  H.  Underbill. 

Pte.  t).  A.  McRae.  Lieut.  Wm.  S.  Wilson. 

Lieut.  J.  P.  Magwood.  Capt.  The  Rev.  H.  F.  Woodcock. 
Lieut.  E.  E.  Price,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

ILL. 
Major  John  Kay. 

HONOURS. 

Croix  d'Officier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour — Brig.-Gen.  Alexander 
McDougall,  C.B. 

The  Order  of  the  Crown  (Italy)— Lt-Col.  C.  H.  Mitchell,  C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 

Belgian  Croix  de  Guerre — Lt.-Col.  Herbert  J.  Dawson;  Lieut.  R. 
H.  Jarvis,  M.C.  (killed  in  action). 

Bar  to  D.S.  Cross— Fit.  Cmdr.  Stanley  W.  Rosevear,  D.S.C. 

Military  Cross — Lieut.  Kenneth  W.  Junor;  Capt.  N.  C. 
Millman. 

Distinguished  Conduct  Medal — Gnr.  Wm.  M.  Mustard. 

Military  Medal — Sapper  B.  S.  Summers. 

Russian  Cross  of  St.  George — Pte.  Harris  Turner. 

Mentioned  in  Despatches — Capt.  S.  R.  Armour  (E.  Africa) ; 
Capt.  J.  W.  McBain  (Home);  Capt.  the  Rev.  (formerly  Sergt.) 
Arthur  Harden  (Salonica). 

Mentioned  for  Valuable  Services — 

Lt.-Col.  W.  J.  Bentley,  C.A.D.C.;  Lt.-Col.  C.  Brown,  C.A.D.C.; 
Lt.-Col.  G.  C.  Bryan,  C.A.M.C.;  Major  F.  S.  Burke,  C.A.M.C.; 
Lt.-Col.  H.  R.  Casgrain,  C.A.M.C.;  Lt.-Col.  G.  Chambers, 
C.A.M.C.;  Major  W.  L.  Hutton,  C.A.M.C.;  Major  H.  B.  Jeffs, 
C.A.M.C.;  Capt.  J.  L.  Kappele,  C.A.D.C.;  Capt.  O.  N.  Leslie, 
C.A.D.C.;  Lt.-Col.  C.  D.  McAlpine,  C.A.S.C.;  Lt.-Col.  W.  T.  M. 
McKinnon,  C.A.M.C. ;  Lt.-Col.  S.  P.  McMordie,  Ry.  Tps. ;  Major  S. 
H.  McCoy,  C.A.M.C.;  Col.  A.  Primrose,  C.A.M.C.;  Capt.  C.  W. 
Waldron,  C.A.M.C.;  Major  Sir  E.  S.  Worthington,  R.A.M.C. 
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FREDERICK    HENRY   SYKES 

IT  must  have  been  through  the  medium  of  the  old,  original  Modern 
Language  Club  that  I  first  knew  "Fred"  Sykes.  I  cannot 
remember  precisely  where  or  how  I  met  him  first,  but  I  know 
that  we  became  friends  immediately.  Not  only  did  we  belong  to 
the  same  department,  but  we  had  literary  tastes  and  ambitions  in 
common,  and  made  "appearances"  in  the  newly  founded  Varsity. 

In  the  summer  of  1885,  I  met  him  in  London,  in  company  with 
Robert  Balmer  of  the  class  of  '83,  who  had  spent  the  previous 
winter  in  Paris.  He  and  Sykes  had  just  finished  a  walking  tour 
through  Normandy  and  Brittany.  We  went  about  the  London 
galleries  together,  saw  the  sights  and  returned  in  the  same  ship, 
round  by  the  north  of  Scotland  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  on  my 
visits  to  Toronto,  at  Port  Perry,  where  my  father  lived  and  where 
Sykes  was  teaching  school;  and,  subsequently,  at  long  intervals, 
usually  in  Toronto,  We  never  lost  touch,  by  means  of  letters, 
though  he  was  a  very  busy  man  and,  as  time  went  on,  his  letters 
became  less  frequent.  In  the  spring  of  1906  I  saw  him  again  in 
New  York.  He  was  then  working  hard  in  the  Teachers'  College. 
His  kindness  to  me  was  very  great.  We  took  up  things  just  where 
we  dropped  them  years  before.  In  1907,  I  was  invited,  through  his 
good  offices,  to  lecture  at  the  Summer  School  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  again  in  1908.  In  the  summer  of  1907,  he  was  living  at 
Yonkers;  and  I  have  grateful  memories  of  quiet  week-ends  spent 
there,  away  from  the  heat  and  bustle  of  New  York.  His  large 
house  stood  in  a  park-like  region.  It  was  a  happy  place  with  wife, 
and  children,  and  friends,  a  centre  of  the  truest  hospitality.  In 
the  summer  of  1908,  he  left  New  York  to  join  his  family  in  Europe. 
I  was  going  with  him  to  the  boat  to  see  him  off,  but  a  block  in  the 
traffic  prevented  us  from  reaching  the  ship  by  the  street-car.  He 
said  "Good-bye"  hastily,  and  started  to  run,  carrying  a  heavy 
suit-case  in  each  hand.  I  never  saw  him  again. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  Presidency  of  the  Women's  Col- 
lege of  Connecticut  and  his  settlement  at  Cambridge,  our  corres- 
pondence brisked  up  once  more.  He  was,  I  think,  not  unhappy  in 
being  relieved  of  a  difficult  task.  He  had  achieved  practical  success 
in  life,  and  it  seemed  that  now  he  would  be  able  to  devote  himself 
to  the  various  scholarly  projects,  which  he  had  long  had  in  mind, 
but  had  been  forced  to  lay  aside  by  the  routine  of  administration 
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and  instruction.  He  once  showed  me  some  rare  materials  for  a 
history  of  the  theatre  he  had  in  mind.  The  news  of  his  death 
reached  me  by  a  side  wind,  a  casual  reference  in  a  friend's  letter. 
I  was  totally  unprepared  for  it  and  could  scarcely  believe  it  to  be 
true.  He  was  only  fifty-four,  and  never  had  an  illness  in  his  life; 
he  was  exceptionally  strong  in  build,  and,  apparently,  in  constitu- 
tion. But  it  was  true.  He  was  alone  by  his  own  fireside  with  a 
favorite  book,  when  the  end  came.  He  was  found  lying  with  his 
head  on  the  volume  he  had  been  reading.  Some  defect  in  the  heart 
which  he  had  long  known  about  caused  his  death.  He  was  granted 
the  great  boon  of  euthanasia. 

"Then  with  no  throbbing,  fiery  pain, 
No  cold  gradations  of  decay 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain, 
And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way." 

As  a  young  man  he  was  singularly  handsome — foreign-looking, 
with  dark  brown  eyes,  black  hair,  and  olive  complexion.  Abroad 
he  was  often  taken  for  a  Spaniard.  He  was  devoted  to  athletics, 
being  at  one  time  captain  of  the  Varsity  Association  team,  "And 
pressed  swift  feet  upon  the  grassy  lawns".  His  record  in  his 
department  was  excellent.  He  won  the  Silver  Medal  in  Modern 
Languages  on  graduation,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  achieved 
to  even  greater  academic  distinction,  if  hie  activities,  athletic, 
literary,  social,  had  not  been  so  many  and  so  energetically  pursued. 
If  ever  a  Toronto  under-graduate  got  the  full  benefit  of  what 
Toronto  has  to  offer  it  was  "Fred"  Sykes.  At  the  present  time,  he 
would  have  been  selected  unanimously  as  meeting  the  qualifica- 
tions laid  down  by  Cecil  Rhodes  for  the  ideal  Rhodes  Scholar.  His 
abounding  energy,  spontaneous  sympathy,  sunny  temper  which 
nothing  could  ruffle,  made  him  a  natural  leader,  not  only  at  the 
university,  but  wherever  he  went.  To  my  knowledge,  he  never  had 
an  enemy.  Even  his  last  bitter  experience  left  him  serene.  He  had 
not  a  single  hard  word  for  those  who  wronged  him,  and  deprecated 
humorously  his  friends'  hot  denunciations  of  the  little  creatures 
that  had  risen  up  against  him. 

Like  every  true  man,  he  felt  the  war  pressing  heavily  upon  his 
buoyant  spirit.  He  has  been  spared  much. 

To  the  tastes  of  the  scholar  and  the  aptitudes  of  the  born 
teacher,  he  united  in  a  curious  way  a  strong  practicality  as  of  a 
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business  man.  Sykes  is  a  Yorkshire  name,  and  my  friend  did  not 
belie  his  shrewd  North  Country  blood,  By  means  of  his  textbooks 
he  attained  to  the  conditions  desired  by  every  professor,  financial 
independence.  His  interests  were  very  wide.  By  means  of  his 
text-books,  personal  addresses,  and  writings  he  exerted  a  great 
influence  upon  the  teaching  profession  of  his  native  province, 
Ontario.  His  great  idea  was  exemplified  in  the  Women's  College 
of  Connecticut.  This  was  to  widen  the  conception  of  university 
training  by  a  recognition  of  art,  both  fine  and  practical,  as  offering 
training  for  women,  not  accessible  in  other  ways.  He  had  the 
artist's  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  great  idea  become  concrete  in  an 
institution,  which  must  ever  bear  the  impress  of  his  singularly  rich 
and  well-balanced  personality.  From  first  to  last,  he  was  a  thorough 
Toronto  man,  representative  of  the  best  which  the  University  can 
give.  And  in  spite  of  his  long  residence  in  the  United  States,  his 
allegiance  to  alma  mater  was  unshaken  and  unchanged.  His  feelings 
found  expression  in  the  lines  of  dedication,  in  the  Varsity  Book  of 
1885:  "These  songs  fly  forth  to  you,  old  friends". 

Now  he  is  gone.  There  are  those  to  whom  life  can  never  be 
again  what  it  was  when  gladdened  by  his  presence  on  this  sad 
earth. 

ARCHIBALD  MACMECHAN. 


THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  McCRAE 

THE  news  of  the  death  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  McCrae  at 
the  military  hospital  at  Boulogne  on  January  28th,  1918, 
came  as  a  very  great  shock  to  all  who  were  privileged  to  be 
his  friends  and  colleagues.  More  than  the  common  run  of  man,  he 
seemed  possessed  of  that  high  vitality  and  splendid  vigour  which 
seem  to  bid  defiance  to  disease  and  to  hold  death  at  arms  length. 
He  had  come  through  the  greatest  dangers  of  the  war  unscathed. 
His  duty  had  called  him  to  a  post  which  seemed,  though  honourable 
and  arduous,  at  least  to  be  exempt  from  danger.  He  had  every 
right  to  look  forward  to  a  safe  return  to  his  own  country  and  to 
the  career  of  honour  and  distinction  that  awaited  him.  Then  of  a 
sudden,  "in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye",  so  it  seemed,  the  cold  hand 
of  death  was  pressed  against  his  brow  and  he  fell  asleep.  To  those 
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who  mourn  his  loss  there  is  at  least  this  of  consolation  that  the  name 
of  John  McCrae  will  be  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation 
as  long  as  the  annals  of  the  great  war  still  recall  to  the  people  of 
Canada  the  noblest  pages  of  their  history. 

There  is  no  need  to  seek  fine  phrases  in  writing  of  McCrae's  life. 
The  record  speaks  for  itself.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  it  is 
the  story  of  a  life  filled  with  honourable  endeavour  and  instinct 
with  the  sense  of  duty.  Whatever  he  did,  he  did  with  purpose  and 
conviction.  He  lived  every  day  of  his  life.  His  was  the  sane  and 
equable  temperament  and  the  rugged  confidence  that  defies  ad- 
versity. Those  who  knew  him  best  can  recall  no  moments  of 
despondency,  no  moods  of  depression.  For  the  little  worries  of 
life  he  had  no  time.  And  when  the  great  call  came  he  was  the  first 
to  answer  it. 

If  it  was  given  to  him  in  his  last  few  days  of  suffering  to  look 
back  over  the  ground  that  he  had  travelled,  he  would  see  in  it 
little  to  regret  and  nothing  to  obliterate. 

John  McCrae  was  born  in  Guelph  in  1872.  His  father  Colonel 
David  McCrae  and  his  mother  survive  him.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  and  the  Collegiate  Institute  of  Guelph.  He 
entered  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1890,  graduated  in  Arts  in 
1894  and  in  medicine,  as  a  gold  medallist,  in  1898.  He  served  upon 
the  house  staff  of  the  Toronto  General  Hospital,  in  the  Garrett 
Hospital  at  Mount  Airy,  and  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in 
Baltimore.  He  was  appointed  a  fellow  in  Pathology  at  McGill 
University  in  1899  but  at  this  very  moment  the  outbreak  of  the 
South  African  war  called  him  to  other  fields.  He  served  as  an 
officer  of  artillery  (1899-1900),  was  at  Belfast,  Lydenburg  and  in 
some  twenty  engagements  in  all  and  returned  home  decorated 
with  the  Queen's  medal  with  three  clasps  and  with  the  rank  of 
major. 

On  his  return  to  Canada  McCrae  took  up  his  work  as  a  practising 
physician  and  a  college  teacher. 

Of  his  work  as  a  doctor  and  of  the  place  that  he  held  in  the 
hearts  of  those  about  him  during  his  medical  work,  we  need  no 
better  evidence  than  the  simple  but  feeling  tribute  paid  to  him  by 
his  friend  and  colleague  Dr.  Blackader,  in  his  address  at  the  Me- 
morial Service  held  by  McGill  University  on  the  4th  of  February 
last. 

"On  his  return  to  Montreal,"  said  Dr  Blackader,  "he  became 
Resident  Pathologist  to  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  and,  a 
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few  years  later,  Assistant  Pathologist  to  the  Royal  Victoria  Hos- 
pital. In  both  of  these  positions  he  left  his  mark,  not  only  in  the 
character  of  the  routine  work  accomplished  but  in  the  careful 
arrangement  and  tabulation  of  the  specimens,  a  work  which  greatly 
added  to  the  usefulness  of  the  collections  in  both  hospitals. 

"In  1905  he  left  pathology  and  became  associated  with  the 
chair  of  medicine,  first  as  Assistant  Physician  and  afterwards  as 
Associate  Physician  to  the  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  in  the  Univer- 
sity, both  of  which  positions  he  held  with  much  success  until  he 
left  for  the  front  in  the  early  months  of  the  war. 

"Dr  McCrae  early  associated  himself  with  the  literary  work 
carried  on  in  our  Faculty  and  in  the  University.  He  became  an 
active  member  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Montreal  Medical 
Journal,  and  more  recently,  when  the  journal  emerged  as  the 
Journal  of  the  Canadian  Medical  Association,  he  became  its  sub- 
editor along  with  Sir  Andrew  Macphail  as  his  chief.  He  was  also 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  University  Magazine.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  medical  press  were  numerous  and  always  important. 
He  wrote  the  introduction  to  the  chapters  on  Diseases  of  the  Kidney 
in  Sir  William  Osier's  System  of  Medicine  and  was  associated  with 
Dr  Adami  in  the  production  of  his  well  known  text  book  on  Patho- 
logy. 

"Dr  McCrae  was  beloved  and  trusted  by  the  students  and 
served  for  several  years  on  their  councils.  His  relations  with  his 
colleagues  were  always  sincere  and  cordial.  His  clinical  opinions 
were  always  prized  for  his  broad  and  underlying  knowledge  of 
pathological  conditions.  As  a  physician  Dr  McCrae  was  faithful, 
kind-hearted,  always  cheerful  and  optimistic. 

"All  of  us  remember  his  bright  cheery  smile,  and  his  happy  and 
always  good-tempered  jokes.  I  do  not  remember  any  unkind  word 
he  ever  said  of  an  associate.  I  never  met  him  but  I  felt  an  inspir- 
ation from  his  cheeriness." 

At  the  moment  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  McCrae  was 
in  England.  He  cabled  to  Ottawa  the  immediate  offer  of  his  ser- 
vices. He  returned  at  once  to  Canada,  was  appointed  surgeon  of 
the  First  Brigade  of  Canadian  Artillery  and  went  overseas  with  the 
first  contingent.  He  remained  on  active  service  till  his  death.  He 
was  with  the  guns  in  1915  on  the  front  near  Ypres.  He  was  in  the 
very  heaviest  of  the  fight.  At  one  period  for  seventeen  days  and 
nights  the  guns  were  in  continuous  action,  the  men,  and  McCrae 
with  them,  eating  and  sleeping  in  snatches  as  best  they  could  with 
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no  time,  so  McCrae  wrote  home  to  a  friend  in  Montreal,  even  to 
take  their  boots  off.  Half  of  the  guns  were  out  out  of  action  and 
half  the  men  were  lost  in  those  seventeen  days.  On  one  occasion 
a  shell  came  through  McCrae's  dressing  station  but  by  miraculous 
good  fortune  he  escaped  without  any  injury. 

From  the  artillery  at  the  front  John  McCrae,  now  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  was  moved  to  the  position  of  internist  at  the  base  hospital 
(the  McGill  unit)  at  Boulogne.  Here  he  worked  till  death  found 
him.  He  was  stricken  with  what  seemed  at  first  a  mild  attack  of 
pneumonia.  On  the  third  day  meningitis  developed.  Two  days 
later  he  died. 

There  are  many  people  for  whom  John  McCrae's  memory  will 
always  be  associated  with  his  college  days  at  McGill,  or  with  his 
work  as  a  doctor  in  Montreal,  or  with  his  comradeship  as  a  soldier 
in  South  Africa  and  Flanders.  But  to  the  great  world  outside,  his 
name  will  be  held  in  honoured  recollection  as  that  of  the  poet  who 
has  interpreted,  better  perhaps  than  any  other,  the  call  from  the 
dead  to  the  living  to  be  mindful  of  the  meaning  of  their  sacrifice. 
The  memory  of  Gray's  Elegy,  read  aloud  to  Wolfe  and  his  comrades 
a  century  and  a  half  ago  will  always  be  associated  with  the  momen- 
tous battle  on  the  plains  of  Abraham.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  John  McCrae's  poem,  In  Flanders  Fields,  will  live  as  long  as 
the  memory  of  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Canadians  that  formed 
its  inspiration. 

STEPHEN  LEACOCK. 


NATHANAEL    BURWASH 

ADDRESS 

Delivered  at  the  Memorial  Service  held  in  Victoria  College,  April  4th,  1918. 

The  President  of  the  University  deeply  regrets  that  he  is  unable 
to  be  present  in  person  this  evening  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  char- 
acter and  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Burwash. 

He  has  asked  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  his  place. 

I  need  not  dwell  to-night  on  the  obvious  reflection  that  but  for 
the  man  who  passed  away  on  Easter  Eve  we  should  none  of  us  be 
here  now;  that  Dr.  Burwash  was — with  the  possible  exception  of 
Sir  William  Mulock — the  chief  figure  in  University  confederation; 
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that  he  was  the  one  partner  in  these  debates — with  that  exception — 
who  believed  from  the  first  most  ardently  in  the  possibility  and  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  change  then  proposed  and  now  successfully 
realised. 

I  will  pass  to  themes  less  threadbare.  Dr  Burwash  was  a 
member  of  that  type  of  university  professors  at  one  time  very  general 
on  the  continent,  and  still  subsisting  as  a  personal  type,  but  no 
longer  as  an  academic  institution;  the  professors  who  professed 
and  taught  almost  every  subject  in  turn;  who  preceded  the  advent 
of  the  specialist  and  delayed  his  coming  because  they  seemed  to 
render  him  unnecessary. 

Dr  Burwash  covered  practically  the  whole  field  of  academic 
studies;  he  was  successively  a  teacher  of  classics,  of  natural  science 
and  of  theology.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  in  little  practical 
matters  quite  outside  the  academic  courses  he  was  more  efficient 
than  the  other  members  of  the  academic  body,  lay  or  clerical. 
When,  therefore,  in  the  very  old  yet  ever  new  academic  contro- 
versy between  the  claims  of  special  courses  and  of  a  general  course, 
Dr.  Burwash  recently  led  the  advocates  of  the  latter  cause,  the 
general  course,  we  all  recognised  that  no  one  had  a  better  right  to 
lead  it;  that  it  was  not  theory  with  him  merely,  that  it  was  experi- 
ence. He  had — like  the  late  President  Loudon — taken  every  course 
himself,  had  succeeded  in  all,  had  taught  all;  nihil  non 
tetigit,  nihil  quod  tetigit  non  ornavit;  why  should  not  other 
students  do  the  same?  Dr  Burwash  "imputed"  himself. 
Well,  if  we  are  not  all  convinced  yet,  it  is  only  because  we  are  not 
each  of  us  a  Nathanael  Burwash  or  a  James  Loudon.  It  is  because 
no  subject  of  education  is  of  much  value  which  does  not  awaken 
the  mind  and  stir  the  interest.  While  Dr  Burwash  could  be 
stirred  and  interested  in  all  subjects,  some  people  cannot,  and  only 
reach  their  best  by  narrowing  and  contracting  their  energy  to  its 
own  narrow  but  native  channel.  The  controversy,  like  other 
educational  controversies,  is  too  subjective  to  admit  of  a  single 
answer. 

But  that  it  was  good  for  Dr  Burwash  being  what  he  was  to 
take  up  classics  on  the  way  to  other  things  and  without  specialising 
in  them  I  am  quite  sure;  for  he  brought  his  own  insight  and  sym- 
pathy to  them.  He  took  away  from  lecture  rooms  more  than  the 
lecturer  gave  him.  He  learned,  more  than  he  was  taught.  I  have 
not  forgotten  a  happy  and  suggestive  parallel  he  once  drew  between 
the  Oedipus  of  Sophocles'  play — Oedipus  at  Colonus — and  the 
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Elijah  of  the  Old  Testament.  I  have  no  doubt  he  brought  the  same 
sympathy  and  insight  to  the  subject  of  chemistry;  but  there  I 
speak  by  faith.  I  know  he  brought  them  to  theology.  The  ter- 
ribly loose  superficial  catchwords,  which  are  the  bane  of  theology 
with  a  conscientious  but  unintellectual  people  like  ours,  had  no 
meaning,  no  terrors  for  Dr.  Burwash. 

He  was  a  free  thinker — in  the  true  sense  of  that  woefully  abused 
word — for  he  was  a  thinker.  He  was  a  sceptic  or  enquirer — in  the 
true  sense  of  that  martyred  word — for  he  had  a  mind;  a  mind  as 
scientific  as  it  was  reverent,  as  active  as  it  was  devout.  He  was 
like  Plato,  a  religious  rationalist;  or  in  language  less  ambiguous 
and  suspect,  he  was  a  thinking  Christian. 

Theology  and  the  humanities,  yes  and  science  too,  went  hand 
in  hand  for  him;  all  unconscious  so  to  speak,  of  the  jealousies, 
feuds,  and  strifes  which  mischief-makers  sometimes  seek  to  stir  up 
between  the  three  happy  sisters,  the  three  daughters  of  wisdom — 
justified  surely  of  all  her  daughters — the  three  kindred  sciences  of 
God,  of  man,  and  of  nature. 

MAURICE  HUTTON. 


AN    APPRECIATION 

TO  pass  away  suddenly  and  painlessly  after  a  long  life  full  of 
hard  but  useful  and  successful  work  is  not  a  fate  to  be 
mourned,  and  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  deplore 
the   loss  of  Dr  Burwash  in  ripe  old  age,  but  to  appraise  in  some 
small  degree  his  life  and  his  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  his 
country. 

One  of  the  sturdy  country  boys  who  attended  Victoria  College 
in  Cobourg  when  its  numbers  were  few  and  its  resources  small, 
the  greater  part  of  his  later  life  was  closely  interwoven  with  its 
history.  After  a  few  years  of  acceptable  service  as  a  minister  of 
the  Methodist  church,  in  1866,  seven  years  after  his  graduation, 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  a  comprehensive 
title  which  shows  how  modest  the  staff  of  the  little  denominational 
college  was.  His  active  mind  was  interested  keenly  in  the  world 
of  nature  around,  but  even  was  more  drawn  to  things  of  a  spiritual 
order,  so  that  he  presently  left  Science  for  Theology,  and  became 
Dean  of  that  department  in  1874.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this 
was  an  inappropriate  transition,  for  the  thoughts  of  the  Almighty 
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are  as  truly  revealed  in  the  book  of  creation  as  in  any  other.  The 
openness  of  mind  in  theological  matters  which  he  displayed  in 
after  years,  a  most  useful  trait  in  the  life  of  colleges  and  of  churches, 
may  be  attributed  in  part  to  his  early  training  in  science;  and  it 
might  not  be  amiss  for  all  theologians  to  learn  something  of  the 
revelation  contained  in  nature  instead  of  confining  themselves  to 
printed  books. 

The  present  writer,  as  a  shy  student,  came  to  know  Dr.  Burwash 
at  this  time  and  looked  with  no  little  awe  upon  the  strong  figure 
walking  the  streets  of  Cobourg  with  an  abstracted  air  and  a  swift 
pace  as  though  driven  by  machinery. 

He  remained  Dean  of  the  Theological  Department  till  1887,  a 
time  when  it  had  become  apparent  to  many  friends  of  Victoria 
that  the  quiet,  pretty  town  by  lake  Ontario  was  not  in  all  ways 
suited  for  a  university,  and  that  the  rapidly  expanding  needs  of 
science  in  modern  education  demanded  a  far  heavier  outlay  for 
staff,  apparatus,  and  buildings  than  a  small  isolated  college  could 
afford.  Federation  with  the  Provincial  University  at  Toronto 
was  proposed  in  order  to  meet  these  difficulties  and  a  very  lively 
and  at  times  bitter  controversy  was  waged  on  the  subject. 

Dr  Burwash  became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Federation 
movement,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  his  statesman-like  views 
and  steady,  sober  advocacy  of  the  plan  that  Victoria  was  trans- 
planted to  the  scene  of  her  wider  growth  and  prosperity  in 
Queen's  Park.  Her  advent  made  certain  the  unique  grouping  of 
colleges  belonging  to  different  and  even  antagonistic  religious 
bodies  which  has  grown  up  about  the  powerful  state  university  of 
the  province,  making  one  of  its  strongest  distinctions. 

Dr  Burwash  showed  such  driving  power  and  breadth  of  vision 
in  this  controversy  that  on  the  death  of  the  witty,  and  often 
brilliant,  former  president,  Dr  Nelles,  he  was  the  inevitable  choice 
as  president  and  chancellor.  During  his  regime  the  college  was 
established  in  its  present  site,  and  before  his  retirement  in  1913  it 
had  greatly  grown  in  numbers  of  staff  and  students  as  well  as  in 
efficiency,  thoroughly  justifying  the  change  he  had  done  so  much 
to  bring  about.  Through  the  public  spirited  gifts  of  graduates  and 
other  friends  Victoria  was  housed  appropriately  and  in  part  beauti- 
fully in  a  group  of  substantial  buildings,  and  his  vision  had  become 
a  reality. 
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As  president  his  wisdom  and  goodness  made  discipline  easy, 
and  in  the  general  councils  of  the  University  of  Toronto  his  voice 
was  always  for  progress  but  with  sanity  and  moderation. 

While  the  main  work  of  his  life  centred  round  Victoria  College, 
his  ever  active  industry  and  breadth  of  view  brought  him  to  the 
front  in  other  ways  as  well.  He  was  an  acceptable  and  philosophical 
writer  on  the  liberal  side  of  theology,  was  long  a  member  of  the 
Educational  Council  of  the  province,  and  made  a  mark  as  a  his- 
torian of  education  in  Ontario.  He  was  a  writer,  in  the  Makers  of 
Canada  Series,  of  the  volume  on  Egerton  Ryerson,  who  began, 
like  himself,  as  a  Methodist  minister,  and  ended  as  a  great  educa- 
tionist. 

In  1913  Dr  Burwash  was  sent  as  an  envoy  of  the  Methodist 
Mission  Board  to  inspect  and  advise  the  workers  in  the  important 
mission  to  Japan  and  was  received  there  with  the  deserved  distinc- 
tion of  an  ambassador. 

Endowed  with  solid  ability,  excellent  judgment  and  tremendous 
working  power,  Dr  Burwash  has  been  a  safe  and  successful  leader 
in  the  educational  life  of  Ontario  and  has  seen  the  accomplishment 
of  plans  for  his  beloved  college  which  he  had  outlined  many  years 
before.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  type  of  college  life  in  connection 
with  the  Provincial  University  which  is  being  imitated  in  other 
parts  of  Canada  and  bids  fair  to  improve  greatly  our  methods  of 
higher  education.  His  truest  memorial,  however,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  many  students  to  whom  he  was  an 
ever  ready  friend  and  a  constant  inspiration. 

Probably  no  Canadian  has  surpassed  him  as  a  leader  in  higher 
education;  and  as  a  judicious  supporter  of  devout  but  liberal 
thought  in  regard  to  religion  he  greatly  helped  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Canada  to  pass  in  safety  through  a  dangerous  transition. 

A.  P.  COLEMAN. 
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LORD  DORCHESTER  AND  EDUCATION 

AN  aristocrat,  acting  at  the  instigation  of  a  benevolent, 
paternal  Government  in  Great  Britain,  was,  as  has  been 
already  pointed  out,  the  first  man  in  Canada  to  take  the 
question  of  education  into  serious  consideration.  This  aristocrat 
was  Sir  Guy  Carle  ton,  the  first  Lord  Dorchester. 

His  title,  it  is  true,  had  been  bestowed  only  in  1786,  when  he 
was  about  to  sail  for  Canada  to  begin  his  last  term  as  Governor-in- 
Chief.  It  had  been  earned  by  many  years  of  military  and  adminis- 
trative service,  performed  mainly  in  America.  Over  the  conduct 
of  the  war  of  1776-1783  and  cognate  subjects  he  had  quarrelled 
with  Germain,  had  thrown  up  his  commands,  and  had  gone  home. 

If  it  be  true,  as  is  generally  stated,  that  the  passing  of  the 
Quebec  Act  inclined  the  French-Canadians  to  remain  loyal  to  the 
British  Crown  throughout  the  war,  a  large  share  of  the  credit  is 
due  to  Carle  ton.  He  is  supposed  to  have  inspired  the  Act  and  to 
have  busied  himself  with  seeing  that  it  passed.  When  New  York 
was  finally  evacuated,  he  was  in  command  and  he  conducted  the 
Loyalists  to  Canada.  In  the  settlement  of  these  refugees  round 
about  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  elsewhere, 
he  interested  himself  personally. 

From  1786  to  1791  he  was  concerned  with  the  encouragement  of 
the  Loyalists,  feeding  them  in  the  "hungry  year,"  establishing 
Land  Boards  for  the  orderly  granting  of  lands,  appointing  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  and  organizing  courts  of  Common  Pleas.  And,  like 
his  kinsman,  Col.  Carle  ton,  in  the  lieutenant-governorship  of  New 
Brunswick,  he  refused  to  accept  official  fees,  contenting  himself 
with  a  straight  salary.  A  truly  aristocratic  proceeding,  taking  the 
word  in  its  literal  sense. 

In  the  instructions  to  Land  Boards  and  to  surveyors  issued  in 
February,  1789,  provision  was  made  for  laying  out  in  every -town- 
ship "  town  plots,  glebes,  and  other  spaces  for  public  uses."  Among 
other  reservations  within  the  town  plot  were  to  be  sites  for  a 
church,  a  parsonage,  and  a  common  school  house,  with  a  town 
park  for  a  school-master  and  a  town  park  for  a  minister,  adjoining 
each  other.  The  minister  and  the  school-master  were  to  have  in 
addition  a  glebe  of  200  acres  each  during  their  tenure  of  office. 
The  erection  of  a  church,  parsonage,  and  schoolhouse  was,  it 
appears,  also  enjoined  upon  the  several  Land  Boards. 
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Though  land  was  abundant,  money  was  scarce.  Without  the 
latter,  building  schoolhouses,  churches,  and  parsonages  was  as 
difficult  as  tempting  beneficed  clergymen  or  well-paid  school- 
masters to  emigrate  from  the  motherland.  It  was  only  the  Roman 
Catholics,  with  their  teaching  orders,  who  could  conduct  schools 
without  payment  of  salaries. 

For  the  university  at  least  the  eyes  of  many,  even  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop,  or  "Superintendent,"  of  Quebec,  were  turned 
toward  the  sequestrated  estates  of  the  Jesuits.  Some  of  the  faith- 
ful felt  that  this  source  of  revenue  should  be  reserved  for  the 
training  and  the  maintenance  of  missionaries,  especially  mission- 
aries to  the  Indians.  Certain  Anglicans  desired  it  as  an  endow- 
ment for  their  communion.  And  Lord  Amherst's  agent  was 
pressing  the  Executive  Council  for  the  delivery  to  him  of  a  patent 
vesting  the  lands  in  his  lordship  as  a  reward  for  the  taking  of  the 
country. 

The  odium  theologicum  became  fairly  pronounced  and  the 
language  question  became  somewhat  acute"  As  to  theology,  it 
was  decided  to  leave  it  to  the  Romans  and  the  Anglicans  to  teach 
for  themselves  outside  of  the  proposed  university,  it  being  agreed 
that  three  or  four  young  men  might  from  time  to  time  be  sent 
over  to  the  English  universities  to  be  prepared  for  Anglican  orders. 
As  for  the  system  of  English  schools  drawn  up  for  the  "Canadians" 
by  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  at  the  Governor's  request,  the 
habitants  (and  the  townsfolk,  apparently)  wrould  have  none  of  it. 
At  this  the  Bishop  made  some  very  caustic  remarks  at  their  expense, 
likening  their  "narrowness"  and  their  "prejudice"  to  those  of  the 
New-Englanders. 

To  make  matters  worse,  when  it  seemed  as  though  some  agree- 
ment was  about  to  be  reached,  the  coadjutor  of  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec  published  a  letter  objecting  to  several  points  in  the  plan. 
To  Lord  Dorchester  this  must  have  been  painful  as  well  as  embar- 
rassing, for  Mgr.  de  Bailly,  the  coadjutor,  had  been,  if  he  was  not 
actually  then,  a  tutor  in  his  family. 

Two  very  pleasing  incidents  were  the  expression  of  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Sulpicians  of  Montreal  to  found  and  endow  a 
college  and  a  bequest  made  toward  that  end  by  a  Mr  Sanguinet. 
The  bequest  was  contested  by  the  heirs,  as  was  that  of  the  Hon. 
James  McG'ill  between  1813  and  1821.  And  the  Sulpicians  wished 
to  have  the  university's  degrees  conferred  on  their  students  upon 
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the  Principal  certifying  that  they  had  kept  their  terms  and  had 
passed  their  examinations! 

Notwithstanding  this  seeming  anomaly,  the  Sulpicians  were 
willing  and  desirous  that  their  college  should  be  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Crown.  They  proposed  to  endow  it  handsomely,  to 
have  a  certain  number  of  laymen  as  directors  of  the  temporalities, 
and  to  call  it  Dorchester  College.  His  lordship  holding  this  to  be 
improper,  they  agreed  to  change  the  name  to  Clarence  College,  in 
honour  of  the  Royal  Duke  who  had  recently  visited  Canada  and 
who  afterwards  became  King  William  IV. 

The  professors  were  to  be  British  subjects  and  they  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  in  consultation  with  the 
Superior  and  the  directors  of  the  Seminary  of  Montreal.  The 
Principal  of  the  college  was  to  be,  Nquite  naturally,  a  member  of 
the  Sulpician  order. 

These  proposals  were  approved  and  supported  by  a  petition 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Montreal  "because  of  their  [the  Sulpicians'] 
loyalty  to  Great  Britain,  their  zeal  in  the  education  of  youth,  and 
their  benevolence  to  widows  and  orphans."  It  is  somewhat  remark- 
able, however,  that  only  two  signatories'  names  were  English — 
Hugh  Henry's  and  Paul  Green's. 

English  names  were  plentiful  in  another  petition,  which  prayed 
for  the  establishment  of  the  "University  of  Quebec."  Among 
these  was  J.  Sewell,  barrister-at-law,  who  afterwards  became  the 
Chief  Justice,  together  with  great  traders  and  merchants,  such  as 
Cuthbert  Grant,  John  Antrobus,  Joseph  Frobisher,  Simon  Mc- 
Tavish,  Simon  Fraser,  John  Richardson,  Alexander  Ellice,  James 
Todd,  William  Robertson,  John  (should  it  be  James?)  McGill, 
Alexander  Robertson,  Alexander  Auldjo.  Matthew  Lymburner 
and  George  Alsopp  also  appear,  the  latter  followed  by  the  words 
"Seigneur  of  Jacques  Cartier."  Clerics,  Roman,  Anglican,  and 
Presbyterian,  also  signed,  together  with  other  seigneurs,  surgeons, 
schoolmasters,  and  David  Lynd,  "Coroner,  Clerk  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  Register  (sic)  of  the  Court  of  Vice- Admiralty  and 
Prerogative  Court,  and  Seigneur^  of  Sasseville." 

The  earliest  petitions  presented  had  been  the  one  of  the  school- 
masters, in  1787,  and  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1789. 
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The  latter  was  enclosed  with  one  presented  to  the  Bishop*  by  his 
clergy,  only  seven  in  number,  who  had  gathered  at  the  capital  for 
his  visitation.  These  two  documents  and  the  Bishop's  personal 
interviews  did  probably,  as  he  claimed,  act  as  a  spur  to  the  Governor 
and  the  Council. 

Having  been  a  schoolmaster,  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, before  his  ordination,  he  continued  after  becoming  Assistant 
at  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  and  presently  Rector,  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  education,  especially  the  education  of  the  blacks 
and  of  the  Indians.  In  1788,  the  year  after  his  consecration,  he 
established  King's  College,  Windsor,  N.S.,  which,  some  sixteen 
years  later,  secured  university  powers.  Thus  he  was  well  qualified 
from  his  training  and  experience  to  give  advice  about  schools  and 
a  university. 

In  December,  1789,  the  Executive  Council  resolved:  "I.  That  it 
is  expedient  without  delay,  to  erect  parish  or  village  free-schools, 
in  every  district  of  the  province,  at  the  determination  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  district  in  their  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace. 

"II.  That  it  is  also  expedient,  that  each  District  have  a  free 
school,  in  the  Central  or  County  Town  of  the  District. 

"III.  That  the  tuition  of  the  village  schools  be  limited  to 
reading,  writing  and  cyphering. 

"IV.  That  the  instruction  in  the  District  or  County  schools, 
extend  to  all  the  rules  of  Arithmetic,  the  Languages,  Grammar, 
Bookkeeping,  Gauging,  Navigation,  Surveying  and  the  practical 
branches  of  the  Mathematics. 

"V.  That  it  is  expedient  to  erect  a  collegiate  institution  for 
cultivating  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  usually  taught  in  the 
European  universities,  the  theology  of  Christians  excepted,  on 
account  of  the  mixture  of  two  Communions,  whose  joint  aid  is 
desirable  as  far  as  they  agree,  and  who  ought  to  be  left  to  find  a 
separate  provision  for  the  Candidates  in  the  Ministry  of  their 
respective  Churches. 

*  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Bishop  intimates  to  the  Governor  in  one  of  his 
communications  that  the  Diocesan  of  Nova  Scotia  is  not  entitled  to  be  called 
"Lord  Bishop".  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that,  when  he 
went  to  Court  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  King  on  his  consecration  in  1787,  the 
courtiers  rather  stood  aloof  from  him,  being  uncertain  whether  he  was  to  be 
called  "My  Lord".  The  Prince  of  Wales,  on  his  entry,  went  up  to  him  and, 
shaking  his  hand,  said:  "How  do  you  do,  My  Lord?  I  am  glad  to  see  your 
Lordship". 
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"VI.  That  it  is  essential  to  the  Origin  and  Success  of  such  an 
Institution,  that  a  Society  be  incorporated  for  the  purpose;  and 
that  the  charter  wisely  provide  against  the  perversion  of  the 
institution  to  any  Sectarian  peculiarities,  leaving  free  scope  for 
the  cultivating  the  general  circle  of  the  Sciences." 

The  visitor  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  corpora- 
tion was  to  be  self-perpetuating  and  was  to  consist  of  the  King's 
judges  and  of  the  Bishops  of  the  province  for  the  time  being, 
together  with  "eighteen  or  twenty  principal  gentlemen  of  the 
country,"  chosen  in  equal  numbers  from  both  communions. 

"It  will  be  very  necessary,"  said  the  Governor  in  writing  to 
Lord  Grenville  in  November,  1790,  "so  to  organize  and  endow  this 
institution  that  the  inferior  schools,  pointed  out  by  the  Committee, 
throughout  the  Country  of  Upper  Canada,  as  well  as  Lower  Canada, 
may  be  subordinate  to  the  Government,  and  in  some  measure 
dependent  upon  it  for  support,  so  that  the  whole  system  may  be 
animated  by  one  Common  Principle,  under  the  eye  and  control  of 
the  Crown." 

The  following  passage  from  a  later  portion  of  the  same  letter  is 
also  worthy  of  attention  in  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  established  in  1801, 
and  in  view  also  of  the  connection  which  subsisted  between  the 
University  of  King's  College  and  the  schools  of  Upper  Canada 
from  1832  to  1849.  "For  extending  the  influence  of  the  institution 
to  the  regulation  and  inspection  of  all  inferior  schools  and  academies, 
dependent  upon  it,  in  the  two  provinces,  as  well  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  tuition,  as  the  conduct  of  the  teachers,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  schools,  the  Legislative  interference  may  be  necessary, 
and  if  so  a  parliamentary  [Imperial]  regulation  to  that  effect  would 
perhaps  be  preferable  to  any  provision  to  be  concerted  within  the 
Province[s]  by  their  several  Legislatures." 

The  scheme  was  admirable,  but  it  came  to  nothing  in  spite  of 
favourable  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  Home  Government  discerned 
the  war  clouds  caused  by  the  French  Revolution  and  it  had  to 
order  its  finances  accordingly.  Dorchester  himself,  judging  from 
the  sentences  just  quoted,  foresaw  that  the  province  was  to  be 
divided.  By  that  division  friction  was  generated  and  ultimately 
his  recall  became  necessary. 

Before  his  return  to  England,  Bishop  Jacob  Mountain  had  been 
appointed  to  the  new  Anglican  See  of  Quebec.  To  him,  therefore, 
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it  fell  to  carry  on  the  work  of  making  plans  for  education  for  Lower 
Canada  and,  after  the  return  of  General  Simcoe  to  England,  for 
Upper  Canada  too.  His  verdict,  albeit  somewhat  superficial  and 
supercilious,  was:  "The  plan  of  the  Committee  of  the  Council  for 
introducing  an  extensive  system  of  education  into  this  country, 
appears  to  have  failed  by  attempting  too  much  at  once." 

A.  H.  YOUNG. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  CANADIAN 
NORTHERN  RAILWAY 

LAST  year  an  event  of  great  significance  occurred  in  the  econ- 
omic life  of  the  Dominion,  when  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway    was    transferred    from    private    to    government 
ownership.      The  circumstances  attendant  upon  this  great  change 
are  well  worthy  of  intimate  study,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  railway  company  and  its  relations  to  the  public,  but  also  as  an 
example  of  governmental  strategy  when  great  pressure  is  being 
exerted  by  private  interests.       In  order  to  see  this  event  in  its 
proper  light,  a  few  words  are  essential  as  to  the  history  of  the 
company. 

It  began  in  1896,  when  Messrs.  MacKenzie  and  Mann,  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  former  Manitoba  charter,  obtained  the  right  to 
build  a  railway  in  that  province  from  Winnipegosis  to  Gladstone 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  line.  The  next  year  this  123  miles  of  line 
was  opened,  and  in  the  same  year  MacKenzie  and  Mann  began 
the  construction  of  the  Manitoba  and  South  Eastern  Railway 
from  Winnipeg  to  Port  Arthur,  which  was  followed  presently  by 
the  Winnipeg  and  Great  Northern.  The  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
way Company  was  formed  in  1899  by  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Winnipeg  and  Great  Northern  with  another  company.  From  that 
time  the  company  showed  rapid  growth  in  the  prairie  provinces  by 
construction  of  new  lines  and  by  leasing  and  absorption  of  other 
lines.  All  this  expansion  was' effected  by  means  of  land  grants, 
subsidies  and  government  guarantees  of  bond  issues;  at  no  time 
was  any  cash  received  from  the  sale  of  the  common  stock  of  either 
the  parent  company  or  its  subsidiaries.  The  entire  common  stock 
of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  Company  has  been  held  by 
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Messrs.  MacKenzie  and  Mann.  In  saying  that  this  company  was 
financed  without  the  stockholders  paying  any  money  for  their 
shares,  we  are  not  saying  anything  derogatory  to  the  stockholders, 
for  they  were  but  following  the  precedents  established  by  most  of 
the  transcontinental  railways  in  the  United  States  at  an  earlier 
time.  Gradually  the  company  realized  that,  in  order  to  fulfill  its 
greatest  function  and  secure  the  largest  financial  returns,  it  would 
have  to  reach  out  through  British  Columbia  to  a  Pacific  port  and 
also  extend  its  line  eastward  to  some  Atlantic  outlet.  This  led  to 
the  construction  of  its  western  extension  connecting  with  Vancouver 
and  the  building  of  a  line  from  Winnipeg  to  Montreal,  with  the 
necessary  terminal  facilities  at  these  cities.  Having  entered  the 
east,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  company  should  construct  lines  in 
Ontario  to  tap  the  traffic  of  the  industrial  centre  of  the  Dominion. 
In  1914,  with  this  large  amount  of  construction  work  unfinished, 
and  with  heavy  interest  payments  to  be  made,  the  company  found 
its  own  resources  insufficient  and  applied  to  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment for  aid.  It  reported  that,  to  complete  its  works  and  equip 
its  system,  $100,000,000  would  be  necessary;  that  it  could  find  on 
its  own  account  $58,000,000;  and  request  was  made  that  the 
Government  provide  the  other  $42,000,000.  Upon  the  company 
handing  over  to  the  Government  $40,000,000  of  its  stock,  the 
Government  guaranteed  the  company's  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$45,000,000  and  the  company  thought  that  these  bonds  when  sold 
would  realize  the  required  $42,000,000.  In  reality  they  yielded 
only  $36,759,265.  This  sum  was  not  enough  and  in  1916  the 
Government  loaned  the  company  $15,000,000  at  six  per  cent, 
interest.  Besides,  the  Government  advanced  a  small  amount  to 
the  company  to  enable  it  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  $45,000,000 
bonds  guaranteed  in  1914.  With  the  conditions  which  have  come 
as  concomitants  of  the  war,  the  company  has  found  that  its  revenues 
are  inadequate  to  complete  its  facilities,  to  secure  additional  rolling 
stock,  to  provide  for  betterments  and  to  pay  the  fixed  charges  upon 
its  underlying  securities.  The  war  and  the  stringency  of  the  money 
markets  prevented  the  company  from  financing  through  sale  of  its 
own  securities;  but  it  must  also  be  said  that  the  company's  expan- 
sion had  proceeded  too  far  in  advance  of  its  increasing  revenue  and 
profits  on  its  western  lines. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  system  which  temporarily  has  been  over- 
built and  which,  for  the  time  being,  cannot  make  its  revenue  suf- 
ficient to  meet  all  its  obligations.  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 
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1917,  the  net  earnings,  as  stated  by  the  company,  amounted  to 
$11,525,354.  The  total  interest  payable  by  the  company  on  its 
securities  was  $14,405,643,  and  if  from  this  we  deduct  about 
$4,514,507  as  the  amount  required  to  be  assumed,  if  necessary,  by 
the  Dominion,  Ontario,  and  British  Columbia  Governments  upon 
their  bonds  guarantee,  there  remains  as  fixed  charges  to  be  paid  by 
the  company  $9,891,136.  But  since  its  net  earnings  are  $11,525,354, 
there  would  seem  to  be,  under  these  conditions,  a  surplus  of  almost 
$2,000,000.  But,  in  reality,  the  net  earnings  of  the  company  have 
had  to  go,  according  to  its  own  statement,  to  pay  for  equipment, 
betterments,  etc.,  since  the  company  was  unable  to  sell  bonds  for 
thes'e  purposes.  Evidently,  then,  when  the  company  had  not  been 
able  to  pay  the  interest  on  its  basic  securities,  there  was  a  deficit  of 
a  little  over  $14,000,000. 

The  Railway  Inquiry  Commission,  appointed  in  1916  to  study 
the  transportation  conditions  in  Canada  with  a  view  to  their 
improvement,  sent  in  two  reports — the  majority  report  signed  by 
Messrs.  Dray  ton  and  Acworth,  and  the  minority  report  signed  by 
President  Smith  of  the  New  York  Central  system.  The  former 
recommended  that,  since  the  Canadian  Northern  stockholders  had 
no  equity  in  the  property,  the  Government  should  take  it  over, 
along  with  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  these 
three  systems,  together  with  the  present  Government  Railways 
(the  Intercolonial  and  the  National  Transcontinental)  should  be 
handed  over  to  a  Board  of  Trustees  incorporated  as  the  Dominion 
Railway  Company,  which,  as  a  self-perpetuating  body  entirely 
independent  of  political  influence,  should  operate  these  railways  in 
the  national  interest.  The  minority  report  was,  apparently, 
regarded  as  unworthy  of  consideration,  so  we  shall  not  deal  with 
it  here. 

What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Government  toward  the  Drayton- 
Acworth  report?  Was  the  recommendation  of  the  latter  accepted? 
No.  The  Government  said  that  the  Inquiry  Commission  had  over- 
looked some  of  the  assets  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany, especially  cash  on  hand  amounting  to  $23,000,000,  and  a 
company-declared  equity  of  about  $8,000,000  in  the  lands  it  held ; 
and  that  the  inclusion  of  these  assets  might  give  a  value  to  the 
remaining  $60,000,000  par  value  of  stock  held  by  Sir  William 
MacKenzie  and  Sir  Donald  Mann,  although  the  report  had  shown 
from  three  different  points  of  view  that  these  stockholders  had  no 
equity  in  the  property.  Consequently,  the  Government  brought 
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in  a  bill  for  purchasing  this  stock  at  a  price  to  be  determined  by  a 
board  of  arbitration,  consisting  of  one  member  representing  the 
Government,  one  member  representing  the  Canadian  Northern, 
and  the  third  chosen  by  these  two.  The  proposal  was  that  the 
Government  should  own  the  stock,  but  should  leave  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  Company  intact  as  an  operating  unit  for  the 
system.  It  was  recognized  that  the  organization  which  the  com- 
pany had  built  up  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  in  the  country,  and 
the  Government  desired  the  continuance  of  this  unified  and  econo- 
mical management  in  order  to  secure  the  best  service.  The  Minister 
of  Finance  in  submitting  the  Government's  measure,  prefaced  his 
remarks  by  the  statement  that  "the  great  desideratum  is  efficient 
transportation  service  to  the  public  of  Canada."  He  said  that  for 
the  Government  to  take  over  during  the  war  all  the  railways  except 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  according  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Drayton-Acworth  report,  would  be  a  serious  matter  for  the  credit 
of  the  Dominion  and  would  be  disastrous  to  future  financing;  but 
the  time  was  opportune  to  take  a  courageous  step  forward  toward 
that  end,  and,  therefore,  the  Government  proposed  this  solution 
for  the  Canadian  Northern  situation. 

The  arbitration  plan  put  forward  by  the  Government  was 
stated  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  his  supporters  to  be  "the 
method  recommended  in  the  Drayton-Acworth  report."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  at  all  the  same.  Let  me  quote  from  that 
report:  "We  suggest  that,  if  it  is  decided  to  permit  the  present 
shareholders  to  retain  a  portion  of  their  holding,  the  Act  of  Parliament 
constituting  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  contain  a  provision  for 

arbitration The  arbitrators  should  be  empowered  to 

decide  two  questions:  (1)  What  portion  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
common  stock  may  fairly  remain  the  property  of  the  present 
holders;  (2)  What  proportion  of  the  earnings  of  the  Dominion 
Railway  Company  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  attributable  to  the 
Canadian  Northern  lines."  I  have  italicised  the  above  words  to 
show  that  the  Government's  proposal  was  entirely  different  from 
the  recommendation  of  the  report,  for  the  Government  determined 
to  take  over  all  the  stock  of  the  company  and  not  leave  any  of  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  shareholders.  Nor  were  the  things  to  be  arbitrated 
at  all  the  same  in  the  two  cases.  It  evidently  was  assumed  by  those 
who  supported  arbitration  that  if  they  could  get  the  "arbitration" 
idea  included  in  their  plan  they  would  make  it  appear  as  if  they 
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were  following  the  method  of  the  report.  But  to  anyone  who  will 
study  the  report  the  disguise  will  be  manifest. 

Then  why  should  the  Government  undertake  to  arbitrate  the 
value  of  the  $60,000,000  remaining  stock  to  be  acquired?  Even 
supposing  that  the  omitted  cash  assets  of  $23,000,000  were  added 
to  the  $370,000,000  of  maximum  cash  investment  in  the  property 
as  at  present  existing,  we  should  get  but  $393,000,000  of  total 
assets,  whereas  the  liabilities  upon  the  guaranteed  and  unguaran- 
teed long-term  securities  amount  to  $399,000,000.  Moreover,  why 
go  back  to  the  principle  of  arbitration  now  when  that  method  had 
long  ago  been  discredited  and  the  Exchequer  Court  had  been 
established  to  see  that  the  Government  was  not  imposed  upon  in 
the  payment  of  undue  claims?  The  reason  for  reversion  to  the 
early  system  can  only  be  the  subject  of  conjecture  at  present; 
but  we  cannot  but  see  that  if  certain  financial  concerns  which  were 
holders  of  the  company's  bonds,  and  with  which  the  Minister  of 
Finance  was  formerly  connected,  could  get  the  Government  to 
take  over  the  company's  business,  on  what  could  be  made  to 
appear  a  very  favourable  bargain,  and  thus  assume  its  liabilities, 
the  Canadian  Northern  securities,  which  were  selling  at  fifty  to 
sixty  per  cent,  of  their  par  value,  would  immediately  have  a  great 
increase  in  market  value  for  their  holders. 

It  can  be  readily  seen,  too,  that,  under  arbitration,  if  the  arbi- 
trator for  the  Canadian  Northern  interests  should  put  the  value 
of  this  stock  at,  say,  $60,000,000,  and  the  arbitrators  for  the  Govern- 
ment should  agree  with  the  Drayton-Acworth  report  in  stating  its 
value  as  zero,  the  usual  course  of  adjustment  would  be  to  split  the 
difference  and  hand  over  to  MacKenzie  and  Mann  $30,000,000  of 
the  people's  money  for  stock  in  payment  of  which  the  holders  had 
never  contributed  a  dollar.  But,  after  exposure  of  this  possibility 
which  perchance  was  not  intended  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the 
Government  finally  modified  its  scheme  and  fixed  the  maximum 
value  of  the  stock  at  $10,000,000.  If  the  arbitrators  should  decide 
upon  a  value  in  excess  of  that  amount,  the  Government  would  not 
pay  any  more  than  that  sum.  Is  there  anyone  whose  mind  is  so 
obtuse  that  he  cannot  see  in  this  fact  how  little  confidence  the 
Government  had  in  its  arbitration  plan? 

The  natural  method  of  procedure  for  taking  over  such  a  railway 
would  have  been  to  foreclose  upon  the  mortgage  and  then  place 
the  matter  before  the  Judge  of  the  Exchequer  Court  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  value  of  the  property.  Suppose  the  value  thus 
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found  for  the  Canadian  Northern  were  placed  at  $350,000,000  or 
even  $370,000,000;  the  Government  would  then  have  paid  that 
much  for  it  and  would  have  no  further  liabilities;  but  if  the  Govern- 
ment became  owner  of  the  property  through  ownership  of  the 
stock,  it  would  also,  by  all  moral  if  not  legal  right,  become  respon- 
sible for  the  liabilities,  which,  including  guaranteed  and  unguaran- 
teed long-term  securities  and  current  liabilities  in  the  form  of  short- 
term  loans,  amounted  to  almost  $500,000,000.  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  contributing  $370,000,000  from  the  public  funds 
and  making  the  country  responsible  for  $500,000,000  of  obligations. 
The  former  would  have  been  the  amount  if  expropriation  proceed- 
ings had  been  taken,  whereas  the  latter  is  the  amount  under  the 
arbitration  method  adopted.  The  Minister  of  Finance  endeav- 
oured to  show  that  by  ownership  of  the  stock  the  Government  did 
not  become  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  company — in  the  same  way 
as  a  private  stockholder  of  a  company  is  not  responsible  for  the 
debts  of  that  company.  Such  an  argument  is  the  merest  quibble 
for  the  Government  could  not  become  the  sole  owner  of  the  stock 
of  the  railway  without  morally  assuming  at  the  same  time  its 
correlative  obligations. 

In  1914  when  the  Government  guaranteed  for  this  company 
an  issue  of  $45,000,000  of  bonds,  with  the  expectation  of  both 
parties  that  the  proceeds  from  this  would  be  ample  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  railway,  the  Government  put  into  the  Act  of  1914 
(sec.  24)  these  words:  "If  authorised  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada, 
the  Governor-in-Council  may  on  such  terms  and  conditions  (if  any) 
as  Parliament  may  prescribe,  at  any  time  while  any  event  of  default 
shall  exist  and  be  continuing,  by  order  declare  the  equity  of  redemp- 
tion ....  to  be  foreclosed, and  the  same  shall  there- 
upon be  vested  in  His  Majesty  in  right  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
any  statutory  enactment  or  any  rule  of  law  or  equity  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding".  Not  content  with  putting  these  words  in 
the  statute,  the  Government  said,  through  the  Solicitor  General, 
that,  in  case  of  the  company's  default,  "we  have  not  only  so  arranged 
it  that  the  interests  of  the  Canadian  Northern  and  all  other  persons 
whatsoever  in  the  Canadian  Northern  system  shall  be  eliminated", 
but  that  all  should  be  the  property  of  the  Canadian  people — or,  in 
the  words  of  another  member,  "the  axe  drops  and  that  is  all  there 
is  to  it."  No  mention  is  here  made  of  arbitration;  and  the  plain 
implication  of  the  Government's  declarations  was  for  foreclosure  of 
the  mortgage  in  case  of  the  company's  default.  Both  the  Govern- 
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ment  and  the  company  agreed  to  that  in  1914.  But  in  1917,  when 
the  Government  was  asked  to  put  the  legislation  of  1914  into  effect 
by  foreclosure  proceedings,  the  Premier  and  others  tried  to  make 
out  that  this  process  would  be  the  worst  form  of  "confiscation". 
If  the  Premier  in  1917  declared  such  foreclosure  would  be  "con- 
trary to  one's  sense  of  justice,"  why  was  it  put  in  the  Act  of  1914 
and  repeatedly  emphasized  in  the  House? 

Another  effort  was  made  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  uphold 
arbitration  and  overthrow  the  argument  for  expropriation,  by 
asserting  that  if  foreclosure  were  effected  unsecured  creditors 
could  take  out  an  order  for  a  receivership,  and  when  this  was  done 
all  the  underlying  issues  of  mortgage  bonds  would  immediately 
become  due,  and  unless  paid  the  railway  system  and  all  its  sub- 
sidiaries could  be  thrown  into  liquidation.  But  this  would  not 
necessarily  occur.  If  any  unsecured  creditor  thought  that  the 
Government,  in  paying  the  amount  fixed  by  the  Exchequer  Court, 
was  offering  less  for  the  property  than  it  was  worth,  he  could  appeal 
from  that  court's  decision  to  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  As 
for  the  holders  of  the  bonds  secured  by  mortgage,  when  the  Govern- 
ment took  over  the  property  subject  to  the  mortgages  against  it 
their  securities  would  remain  just  as  they  were  in  regard  to  the 
payment  of  interest  and  principal. 

I  must  not  be  understood,  in  what  I  have  said,  to  favour  the 
policy  of  the  Government  taking  over  the  Canadian  Northern  by 
expropriation.  I  do  mean  to  say,  however,  that  if  the  Government 
desired  to  own  the  road  this  would  have  been  in  the  long  run  the 
most  economical,  not  to  say  the  most  judicious,  means  of  its  acqui- 
sition. And,  further,  I  cannot  but  see,  and  I  think  any  unprejud- 
iced reader  of  the  debates  on  this  subject  in  the  House  will  agree 
with  me,  that  there  is  ample  justification  of  the  belief  that  the 
members  of  the  late  Cabinet  did  not  do  all  in  their  power  to  allay 
the  distrust  that  they  were  acting  in  collusion  with  interests  con- 
trary to  those  of  the  general  welfare  and  with  motives  that  were  not 
invariably  scrupulously  honest.  The  rushing  of  the  Government's 
measure  through  Parliament  with  the  undue  precipitancy  shown 
and  the  application  of  the  closure  rule  in  order  to  hasten  its  incor- 
poration in  the  statute  book,  is  a  method  of  procedure  that  cannot 
bear  the  light  and  will  not  stand  the  judgment  of  reasonable  and 
thinking  men.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  had  the  solution  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  problem  been  left  in  abeyance  for  four  or 
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five  months  a  vastly  different  adjustment  would  have  been  made 
by  the  Union  Government. 

One  word  more  in  conclusion.  The  Government  of  1917  showed 
over  and  over  again,  in  the  speeches  of  its  members,  that  it  was 
fairly  certain  that  this  railway  under  government  ownership  would 
not  be  so  successful  as  under  private  ownership.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Minister  of  Finance  acknowledged  that  those  most  com- 
petent to  judge  regarded  the  Canadian  Northern  as  likely  to  be 

"a  decidedly  paying  concern once  it  got  over  this  trying 

period".  It  was  recognized  that,  although  the  net  earnings  of  the 
company  were  rapidly  increasing  even  under  the  handicap  of  its 
unfinished  condition,  the  company  might  need  for  five  or  six  years 
before  it  could  be  independently  self-supporting.  Would  it  have 
been  better  to  extend  Government  aid  for  such  an  interval  of  time, 
and  have  that  aid  expended  wisely  under  government  supervision, 
thus  putting  the  company  upon  its  feet  permanently,  than  to  have 
the  road  taken  over  by  the  Government  and  be  a  Slough  of  Despond 
for  government  funds  for  all  time  to  come?  In  order  to  meet  the 
fixed  charges  of  interest  on  all  its  securities,  a  little  more  than 
$14,000,000  a  year  is  now  required.  The  Drayton-Acworth 
report  says  that  for  equipment,  additions  and  betterments  $70, 
000,000  would  be  required  in  the  next  five  years  if  the  company 
were  to  remain  separate  and  independent.  This  would  make  an 
average  of  $14,000,000  a  year  for  these  purposes.  Adding  this 
amount  to  the  above  annual  interest  charge  would  give  a  total 
burden  of  $28,000,000  a  year.  But  if  the  Government,  in  taking 
over  the  road,  becomes  responsible  for  $500,000,000  of  liabilities, 
this  amount  at,  say,  five  per  cent.,  would  impose  an  annual  obliga- 
tion for  interest  on  the  debt  amounting  to  $25,000,000.  In  addition 
to  this  yearly  interest  charge,  the  Government  as  owner  of  the  road 
would  have  to  put  at  least  as  much  in  expenditures  for  equipment 
and  improvements  and  extensions  as  was  mentioned  in  the  majority 
report,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  another  $14,000,000  a  year. 
Hence,  under  Government  ownership  the  State  would  be  called 
upon  to  contribute  at  least  $39,000,000  a  year.  But  we  have 
already  shown  that  under  private  ownership  the  State  would  not 
have  to  pay  more  than  $28,000,000  a  year  at  the  utmost.  Which 
would  be  better  for  the  Government,  to  pay,  if  necessary,  $28,000,- 
000  a  year  for  a  few  years  and  then  be  clear  of  the  obligation  after 
building  up  another  great  railway  system,  or  to  have  to  pay  even 
$25,000,000  (not  to  say  $39,000,000)  a  year  in  perpetuity?  To  ask 
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this  question  is  to  answer  it.  Moreover  under  private  ownership, 
as  the  company's  equipment  and  facilities  approached  nearer  and 
nearer  to  completion,  the  revenues  would  be  increased  and  the 
amount  required  from  the  Government  would  be  less  and  less, 
whereas  under  State  ownership  the  tendency  is  to  spend  larger  and 
larger  amounts,  with  little,  if  any,  increase  in  revenues  from  it. 
At  this  point  I  leave  the  subject  to  the  reader  for  his  own  considera- 
tion. In  the  face  of  the  facts  concerning  government  ownership  in 
our  own  country  and  other  similar  countries  throughout  the  world, 
should  we  have  any  hesitancy  as  to  whether  we  desire  the  extension 
of  this  impediment  to  all  our  railways? 

W.    T.    JACKMAN. 
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Ian  Hay's  book  is  commended  to  the  public,  in  a  notice  printed 
upon  its  paper  cover,  as  a  "satire  upon  the  English".  Satire,  as 
generally  understood  and  practised,  is  malicious  caricature.  The 
satirist  is  not  disturbed,  but  rather  delighted,  by  the  reflection 
"sunt  quibus  in  satira  videar  nimis  acer".  He  poses  the  question, 
"ridentem  dicere  falsum  quid  vetat?"  and,  like  jesting  Pilate, 
stays  not  for  an  answer.  Of  satire  so  understood  there  is  none  to 
be  found  in  Ian  Hay's  book.  He  is  not  one  of  those  "  humorists  "- 
perhaps  we  should  rather  say  "Humoristen" — whose  effusions  may 
most  aptly  be  compared  with  the  squirting  of  the  liquid  or  humid 
secretion  of  orange-peel  into  people's  eyes,  or  the  emission  of 
poison-gas.  Those  who,  noting  the  description  of  the  book  as  a 
"satire,"  bought  or  borrowed  it  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  English 
derided  and  put  to  shame  therein,  must  have  been  sadly  disillu- 
sioned. But  if  the  reading  of  the  book  has  left  them  ,sadder,  it 
should  also  have  left  them  wiser  men. 

So  far  as  the  present  reviewer  is  aware,  Mr.  Shane  Leslie's  book 
has  not  been  commended  to  the  public  as  a  "satire  upon  the  Eng- 
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lish:"  It  might,  however,  be  described  as  a  lanx  satura,  for  it  deals 
with  a  number  of  other  subjects  besides  the  Irish  Issue  in  its  Ameri- 
can Aspect.  The  eponymous  subject,  indeed,  occupies  only  about 
half  of  the  work.  The  rest  is  given  to  biographical  sketches  of  John 
Mitchel,  Parnell,  the  Redmonds,  Thomas  Kettle,  Patrick  Pearse, 
Roger  Casement,  and  a  chapter  on  the  "Ethics  of  Sinn  Fein". 

Mr.  Shane  Leslie  delights  in  alliteration,  assonance,  and  Anglo- 
phobia. The  first  example  of  this  presents  itself  in  the  very  title  of 
the  book.  Other  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  titles  of  chapters 
VI,  VII,  and  VIII— viz:  "the  Presidency  of  Pearse",  "the  Killing 
of  Kettle",  and  "Carson  and  Casement".  On  p.  18  the  history  of 
Ireland  in  1840-1849  is  described  as  having  "come  down  to  us  in  a 
blur  of  broken  enthusiasm  and  disheartened  battlement".  Before 
the  advent  of  Parnell,  Whig  and  Tory  merely  relieved  each  other 
at  election  times  "of  the  combined  sweet  and  sweat  of  office" 
(p.  35).  Ireland  in  1875  "was  largely  represented  by  Whigs,  a 
perennial  type  of  politicians  who  combine  the  respectable  with  the 
despicable"  (pp.  35-36).  Carson  hangs  "in  the  glimmer  of  a 
pseudo-apotheosis  as  the  incarnate  and  incomparable  soul  of 
Ulster"  (p.  107).  Mr.  Leslie  would  probably  not  be  much  grieved 
to  see  Carson  hanging  in  the  glimmer,  not  of  a  "pseudo-apotheosis", 
but  of  a  pit  under  a  scaffold.  The  Canadian  frontier  is  described 
as  "a  perpetual  plenipotentiary  of  peace"  (p.  147).  This  is  magni- 
ficent, but  it  is  not  history.  The  mere  absence  of  fortifications  can- 
not avail  to  secure  a  frontier  from  violation.  Except  the  nations  on 
either  side  be  minded  to  keep  the  peace,  frontiers  are  left  unde- 
fended in  vain.  However,  Mr.  Leslie's  phrase  may  be  excused  as 
a  magnificence  of  carelessness.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  endure  without 
protest  the  rapid  succession  of  homoeoteleuta — "laudation", 
"admiration",  "arbitrations",  and  "reconciliation" — which 
appear  in  the  last  five  lines  of  p.  148 — "Deep  calleth  unto  deep  at 
the  noise  of  thy  waterspouts".  Far  more  pleasing  is  the  turn  of 
speech  contained  in  the  statement  that  "the  Irish  driven  out  of 
Ireland  have  become  something  between  a  lever  and  a  leaven  in 
every  single  part  of  the  empire  "  (p.  153).  A  little  further  on  (p.  167) 
Mr.  Dooley  is  happily  characterised  as  a  sage  who  combined  the 
wisdom  "of  saloon  and  Solon",  though  the  increasing  desiccation 
of  the  North  American  continent  makes  the  happiness  reside  in 
the  phrase  itself  rather  than  in  the  soul  of  him  who  reads  or  hears 
it.  On  p.  131  we  find  Mr.  Leslie  turning  alliteration  and  assonance 
to  account  in  the  expression  of  pleasure  over  the  record  of  Britain's 
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mischances  in  the  war  of  1812-1814.        "The  Anglo-Saxon,"  he 
writes,  "after  littering  the  sea  with  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  French 
wreckage,  was  hoist  with  his  own  petard,  whipped  at  sea  by  his 
own  whelps.  .  .  .  .  .  .      Henceforth,  English  sea-captains  had  to 

admit  an  equality  of  quality."  As  a  piece  of  workmanship  in 
words,  this  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  representation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  first  two  years  and  a  half  of  the  war  as  "the 
great  unworried,  unwearied,  unwarrior  country,  desiring  nothing 
better  than  that  her  hemisphere  should  remain  hermetical  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Monroe"  (p.  121). 

Mr.  Leslie's  contempt  for  England  and  the  English  emerges 
with  sound  as  of  clanging  brass  and  clattering  cymbal  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Parnell  as  "English  enough  to  be  without  humour  ".  Parnell 
could  read  Alice  in  Wonderland  without  being  amused  (p.  57). 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  it  may  be  observed,  was  written  by  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  was  also  a  Christ  Church  don.  Tories  are  especially 
obnoxious  to  him.  On  p.  iii  he  quotes,  with  evident  approval,  the 
assertion  of  an  Irish-American  that  "Carson,  Smith,  and  the 
English  Tories  who  backed  them  are  more  responsible  for  this  war 
than  any  other  body  of  men  in  the  world,  except  the  German 
General  Staff".  Why  could  he  not  have  added  Mrs.  Pankhurst, 
or  those  Irish  Nationalists  who  had  learned  from  Major  McBride 
to  sing  "The  Germans  are  on  the  Sea"?  Carson  or  no  Carson, 
Tories  or  no  Tories,  the  German  General  Staff  had  resolved  that 
there  was  to  be  a  great  European  war  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Kiel  Canal  should  be  complete.  That  work 
was  brought  to  an  end  a  few  days  before  the  Serajevo  assassina- 
tions. A  peculiarly  reckless  manifestation  of  hostility  towards 
England — especially  Conservative  England — occurs  on  p.  32. 
There  the  author  gloats  over  the  remembrance  of  John  Mitchel's 
grandson  "accepting  the  amende  honorable  from  a  suppliant  Prime 
Minister  of  England  on  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall  of  New  York". 
Canossa  in  Manhattan,  forsooth!  Mr.  Balfour,  who  is  not  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  did  not  come  to  America  as  a  suppliant,  or  if 
he  did  come  in  that  character  so  too  did  M.  Viviani.  Nor  did  he 
come  to  "make  the  amende  honorable  to  John  Mitchel's  grandson." 
He  was  honourably  received  as  the  representative  of  a  friendly 
nation  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  greatest  municipality  in  the 
United  States. 

"For  a'  that  and  a'  that",  Mr.  Leslie's  book  contains  much  that 
must  be  accepted  as  true  and  just  dealing,  however  great  the  rebuke 
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implied  or  expressed  against  Great  Britain  and  her  rulers  past  and 
present.  The  pity  is  that  so  much  is  true,  but  not  new.  It  would 
indeed  have  been  well  if,  as  Mr.  Leslie  puts  the  matter  (p.  30) 
11  the  statesmen  of  Anglo-Saxondom  had  studied  Mitchel 's  writings  " 
at  the  time  of  the  Austro- Prussian  and  Franco-Prussian  Wars. 
John  Mitchel  found  out  and  denounced  Prussia  and  Hohenzollern- 
dom  forty  years  before  the  truth  ever  began  to  be  suspected,  save 
by  a  few,  in  Britain.  Mr.  Leslie  quotes  three  utterances  of  Mitchel's 
published  in  1870,  the  truth  of  which  has  been  burnt  into  our  souls 
by  the  events  of  the  last  three  years  and  nine  months.  Mitchel 
warned  the  world  of  "the  insatiable  ambition  and  utterly  desperate 
treachery  "of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern,  and  challenged  appeal 
to  "the  pages  of  their  partisan  Carlyle"  for  proof.  He  described 
the  Prussian  policy  of  utilising  the  time  of  peace  to  prepare  for  war 
in  terms  which  are  not  in  the  least  degree  exaggerated.  He  fore- 
told Prusssia's  effort  to  become  a  great  maritime  power,  and  asserted 
that,  if  victorious  in  the  war  with  France,  she  would  "take  Belgium 
and  threaten  from  Antwerp  the  mouth  of  the  Thames".  That 
indeed  was  not  the  immediate  sequel  of  the  war  of  1870,  but  who 
now  can  doubt  that  it  would  have  been,  if  Prussia  at  that  time  had 
been  sufficiently  powerful  on  the  sea?  Again,  Mitchel  discerned, 
as  early  as  1866,  the  existence  and  working  of  the  Pan-Germanic 
Idea  "that  the  Teutonic  nationality  is  to  be  unified  and  bound 
together  in  one  mighty  mass,  so  as  to  become  predominant  and 
irresistible  in  Europe"  (pp.  30-31). 

The  meaning  of  the  title  of  Mr.  Leslie's  book  is  set  forth  in  cer- 
tain words  of  Goldwin  Smith's,  which  Mr.  Leslie  quotes  on  p.  13, 
viz:  "Nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  a  reconciliation  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  except  the  influence  of  the 
Irish".  That  influence,  says  Mr.  Leslie,  "runs  stiller  and  deeper 
than  any  superficial  examination  would  show.  ...  It  runs  in  the 
marrow  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  ever-ready  force  that 
strengthens  her  arm  when  she  wishes  to  oppose  England,  and  that 
slows  her  hand  whenever  it  is  proffered  in  friendship."  Irish 
nationalism  may  or  may  not  stand  between  Ireland  and  the  light 
of  the  world — probably  it  does.  Mr.  Leslie  is  quite  sure  that  it 
stands  between  England  and  the  love  of  the  world.  "The  history 
of  British  diplomacy  in  the  United  States  has  been  one  long  struggle 
against  Irish  influences  in  the  dark"  (pp.  154-156).  The  excesses 
of  Irish  nationalism  have  certainly  been  laid  to  England's  charge 
by  observers  in  France  and  the  United  States  and  have  served  as 
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political  capital  for  agitators  in  India.  The  influence  of  Irish- 
American  opinion  was  successfully  utilized  in  1897  by  Michael 
Davitt  to  procure  the  rejection  of  an  Anglo-American  Arbitration 
Treaty  by  the  United  States  Senate  (pp.  158-159).  For  the  fifteen 
millions  of  Irish-Americans,  December  24,  1914,  was  not  an  anni- 
versary to  be  much  observed.  They  would  rather  have  celebrated 
the  centenary  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  (January  8,  1815),  in 
which  a  British  army  was  defeated  by  an  American  force  under  the 
command  of  the  Sco to-Hibernian-American  Andrew  Jackson. 

It  may  be  urged  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  twelve  months 
on  a  change  tout  cela.  Irish-Americans  are  not  indeed  "pro-British " 
— that  were  too  much  to  expect — but  they  are  "  pro- Ally  ",  and  not 
very  long  ago  an  association  of  Irish-Americans  residing  in  Chicago 
published  a  vigorous  expression  of  opinion  condemning  Irish  or 
Irish-American  enterprises  undertaken  with  hostile  intent  against 
England  as  treason  to  the  cause  of  the  world's  freedom.  Collisions 
between  Sinn  Fein  fanatics  and  sailors  of  the  United  States  Navy 
on  shore-leave  in  Irish  port- towns  must  have  produced,  so  far  as 
the  sailors  at  least  were  concerned,  a  considerable  change  in  the 
American  Aspect  of  the  Irish  Issue.  But  it  would  be  rash  in  the 
extreme  to  infer  that  Irish  Americandom  has  renounced  all  desire 
and  hope  of  seeing  Ireland  become,  if  not  an  independent  republic, 
then  at  least  a  fully  autonomous  state  in  the  British  Empire. 
Again,  it  is  at  least  probable  that  Irish- Americans,  with  all  their 
realisation  of  the  folly  that  Sinn  Fein  and  its  supporters  would  dis- 
play in  breaking  out  anew  into  rebellion,  nevertheless  sympathise 
strongly  with  the  repugnance  that  Irish  Nationalists  feel  against 
submitting  to  conscription  imposed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
although  Ireland  is  in  proportion  to  her  population  more  largely 
represented  in  that  Parliament  than  any  other  country  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Irish-Americans  can  appreciate  that 
repugnance  as  no  Britons  can — except  perhaps  such  Britons  as 
have  lived  so  long  in  Ireland  that  they  have  become  Irish-minded. 

An  "Apologia  for  Ireland' '  is  offered  by  one  who,  being  by  race 
an  Englishman,  was  born  in  Dublin  and  has  made  his  home  in 
Ireland.  He  claims  to  know  the  English  well;  with  regard  to  the 
Irish  he  is  not  so  sure,  though  he.  claims  that  he  at  least  knows 
them  better  than  the  average  Englishman  does — a  very  modest 
claim.  In  endeavouring  to  make  known  the  Irish  to  the  English 
mind,  he  insists  very  strongly  on  the  age-long  isolation  of  Ireland, 
an  isolation  which  is  still  a  present  fact.  For  that  isolation  England 
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and  the  English  have  been  largely  responsible.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  last  750  years  Ireland  has  been  the  prison-house  rather 
than  the  home  of  her  people.  The  mass  of  the  nation,  so  the  author 
of  an  "Apologia  for  Ireland"  declares,  has  been  driven  in  upon 
itself  in  a  prolonged  and  constant  struggle  with  English  invaders, 
settlers,  reformers,  and  governors  that  it  is  mentally  segregated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  feels  no  responsibility  for  anything  that 
happens  abroad  beyond  its  coasts,  and  so  is  incapable  of  regarding 
the  war  as  Ireland's  war.  It  is  preoccupied  with  the  tradition  of 
conflict  with  "the  Castle".  Nothing  was  done  by  the  British 
Government,  so  we  are  told,  to  awaken  or  encourage  any  durable 
feeling  of  interest  in  the  war.  What  Mr.  Shane  Leslie  says  of  the 
Irish  in  America  would  apply  (as  one  may  see  by  comparing  p.  191 
of  the  Irish  Issue  with  pp.  53-59  of  the  Apologia)  to  the  Irish  in 
Ireland.  "They  yearned  for  heroics,  for  Irish  victories  in  the  field, 
and  for  the  restoration  of  a  national  Parliament.  Generals  failed 
to  give  them  the  one  and  statesmen  hesitated  to  permit  them  the 
other."  The  non-combatants  in  Ireland  were  not  called  upon,  not 
even  granted  much  opportunity,  to  "do  their  bit".  The  Green 
Flag  was  denied  to  Irish  regiments,  and  "every  proposal  of  the 
Irish  party"  with  regard  to  Ireland's  participation  in  the  war 
"was  scorned  by  the  callous  War  Office"  (Leslie,  p.  67).  Irish 
nationality  was  flouted  just  when  it  was — to  borrow  the  language 
of  the  Apologia — flowering  into  spiritual  activity  and  achievement 
after  (and  in  consequence  of)  the  improvements  in  material  con- 
ditions which  began  about  thirty  years  ago  (Apologia,  ch.  viii  and 
xi).  Distrust  resumed  her  ancient  devastating  reign  in  the  minds 
of  the  Irish  people.  It  had  never  abdicated  in  certain  other,  and 
very  influential,  quarters. 

Mr.  Leslie  recognizes  that  Ireland  would  be  "engulfed  in  Eng- 
land's collapse"  (Irish  Issue,  p.  204) — in  other  words,  that  this  war 
is  Ireland's  war  as  well  as  England's.  But  if  Mr.  Wells  interprets 
the  Irish  Nationalist  mind  aright,  the  great  majority  of  Irishmen 
either  cannot  or  will  not  see  this,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  anti- 
cipating that  they  will  be  immediately  enlightened  and  converted 
by  the  concession  of  Home  Rule — or  even  of  complete  independence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  Great  Britain  cannot  see  why,  this 
war  being  Ireland's  war  as  well  as  theirs,  Ireland  should  continue 
to  enjoy — or  should  ever  have  enjoyed — exemption  from  the  opera- 
tion of  military  service  acts.  That  exemption,  however  just  it  may 
appear  as  a  retribution  for  the  misdeeds  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
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eighteenth  century,  is  a  grave  injustice  to  Great  Britain  in  the 
twentieth.  Nevertheless,  the  position  of  Great  Britain,  if  she  con- 
tinues to  bear  with  this  injustice,  will  be  better  than  that  of  Ire- 
land, if  Ireland  persists  in  maintaining  it.  The  best  policy  for  Great 
Britain,  in  all  probability,  would  be  to  give  Ireland  a  perfectly  free 
hand,  without  control  or  supervision,  to-  occupy  herself  in  those 
works  of  reconstruction  from  which  she  is  said  to  be  now  let  and 
hindered.  So  occupied,  Ireland  would  not  indeed  be  giving  assist- 
ance to  the  Empire,  but  neither  would  she  be  endangering  it. 

H.  T.  F.  DUCKWORTH. 

The  Letter  of  Aristeas,  S.P.C.K.,  London,  by  H.  ST.  J.  THACKERAY, 
Grinfield  Lecturer  on  the  Septuagint  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  The  MacMillan  Company,  New  York.  2s.  6d. 
The  Biblical  Antiquities  of  Philo,  S.P.C.K.,  London,  by  M.  R. 
JAMES,  Litt.D.,  F.B.A.,  Provost  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. The  MacMillan  Company,  New  York.  8s.  6d. 
These  books,  published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  under  the  joint-editorship  of  the  Rev.  W.  O.  E.  Oester- 
ley,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  G.  H.  Box,  are  recent  additions  to 
the  series  of  Texts  which  have  been  designed  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  Christian  origins.  The  appearance  of  an  English  translation  of 
the  Letter  of  Aristeas  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  comparatively 
recent  revival  of  interest  in  the  Jewish  Literature  of  the  two  or 
three  centuries  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
leading  production  of  that  period  was  the  Septuagint.  For  an 
examination,  the  problem  of  its  origin,  the  Letter  of  Aristeas  is 
most  important  since  truth  seems  oddly  mingled  with  fiction  here. 
The  book  has  value  also  as  an  example  of  the  apologetic  literature 
which  Alexandrian  Judaism  produced.  It  seems  strange  to  say 
that  the  modern  study  of  this  work  did  not  begin  until  about  1870 
when  Schmidt  published  an  edition  for  the  Archiv  fd.w.e.  des  alien 
Testaments.  Since  that  date  only  two  editions  have  appeared,  that 
by  P.  Wendland  in  1900,  and  the  edition  of  H.  St.  J.  Thackeray  in 
Swete's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek,  1900.  Before 
these  modern  times,  the  only  person  who  seems  to  have  shown  any 
critical  interest  in  the  Letter  of  Aristeas  was  Jerome,  who,  with 
characteristic  acerbity  commented  on  the  lying  constructions 
which  the  Church  Fathers  placed  on  the  book.  The  fact  is  that 
up  to  quite  modern  times  for  the  sake  of  dogmatic  assumptions 
most  churchmen  were  predisposed  to  accept  not  only  Aristeas' 
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account  of  the  origin  of  the  Septuagint  but  the  later  embellish- 
ments of  it.  To  be  able  to  prove,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  the 
Greek  translation  was  as  God-inspired,  even  verbally,  as  the  Hebrew 
original,  was  to  give  all  interpretations  of  the  Greek  version  most 
powerful  support.  That  the  study  of  the  Letter  of  Aristeas  should 
belong  practically  to  this  century  is  an  evidence  of  the  slowness 
with  which  we  approach  essential  subjects  in  the  criticism  of  the 
documents  of  our  religion. 

Only  two  translations  of  the  Letter  of  Aristeas  have  appeared 
in  English  before  the  present  one.  In  1903,  Mr.  Thackeray  con- 
tributed one  to  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  and  Professor  H.  F. 
Andrews  another  to  Charles'  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepegrapha  of  the 
Old  Testament,  in  1913.  The  present  is  a  revised  form  of  Mr. 
Thackeray's  first  translation.  But  Mr.  Thackeray  has  provided 
us  with  more  than  a  translation ;  he  has  given  us  in  an  appendix  a 
selection  of  the  principal  Jewish  and  Christian  writings  relating  to 
the  origin  of  the  version  of  the  Septuagint.  The  result  is  the  most 
complete  collection  of  source  material  on  the  subject  to  be  found 
in  English.  In  the  valuable  Introduction,  the  problem  of  the  date 
of  the  book  is  disposed  of  so  far  as  it  can  be.  Mr.  Thackeray 
favours  a  date  between  120  and  100  B.C.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  he 
preserves  silence  with  respect  to  Professor  Andrew's  theory  of 
composite  authorship. 

As  Mr.  Thackeray  is  the  first  of  English  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  best  results  of  scholarship  are 
presented  to  us  in  this  book. 

The  appearance  of  a  translation  of  the  Biblical  Antiquities  of 
Philo  is  an  interesting  event.  The  only  extant  version, a  Latin  one, 
has  not  been  in  print  since  the  sixteenth  century.  For  three  cen- 
turies, thereafter,  the  work  was  unknown  to  scholars;  as  late  as 
1893,  to  such  men  as  Harualk,  Helgenfeld,  and  Zohn,  as  well  as  to 
the  leading  English  scholars  it  was  terra  incognita.  Only  by  the 
publication  of  some  Latin  fragments  by  Doctor  James,  and  by  the 
identification  of  their  source  by  Doctor  Cohn  in  an  article  in  the 
Jewish  Quarterly  Review  of  1898  was  the  Pseudo-Philoric  fragment 
brought  again  to  the  light.  But,  as  we  have  just  stated,  there  are 
no  printed  editions  of  the  work  since  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
altogether  the  printed  and  manuscript  copies  do  not  number  more 
than  sixteen.  So  this  translation  of  Doctor  James  is  the  first  intro- 
duction to  the  work  which  the  mass  of  scholars  have  obtained. 
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The  history  of  the  book  is  somewhat  romantic.  It  was  first 
written  in  Hebrew  by  a  Palestinian  Jew  about  the  close  of  the  first 
century  A.D.,  then  it  was  translated  into  Greek  and  finally,  before 
the  fourth  century,  the  Latin  version  superseded  the  other  forms. 
Of  the  Latin  version,  all  copies  disappeared  in  the  East  and  in 
Southern  Europe  and,  only  by  chance,  were  a  few  preserved  in 
some  monasteries  of  Germany  and  Northern  France. 

This  Pseudo-Philo  is  valuable  as  reflecting  Jewish  thought  of 
the  first  century  A.D.  after  the  manner  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch. 
It  is  a  fragment  of  an  haggadic  treatment  of  biblical  history  from 
Adam  to  the  death  of  Saul.  The  purpose  of  the  author,  probably, 
included  the  period  of  the  exile.  In  form,  the  book  closely  resembles 
the  Book  of  Jubilees.  The  embellishments  of  the  biblical  records 
are  designed  to  strengthen  belief  in  God's  providence  and  to  main- 
tain hope  in  the  high  destiny  of  Israel.  Incidentally,  the  author 
betrays  his  sympathies,  in  part  with  late  Jewish  apocalyptists,  and, 
in  part,  with  Rabbinic  Judaism.  The  portrayal  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Last  Judgment  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  John.  The  angelology  is  most  highly  developed.  A 
modern  touch  is  given  to  the  book  in  the  writer's  quiet  polemic 
against  the  Rabbinic  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  prayers  of  the  dead. 
To  those  imploring  the  dying  Deborah,  "Ora  pro  nobis  et  post 
recessum  tuum  erit  anima  tua  memor  nostri  in  sempiternu m " ,  the 
following  answer  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Mother  of  Israel: 
"Adhuc  vivens  homo  potest  orare  pro  se  et  pro  filiis  suis,  post  finem, 
antem,  non  poterit  exorare  nee  memor  esse  alicuius. 

In  every  page  of  the  Introduction,  as  well  as  in  the  collation  of 
Latin  readings  in  the  Appendix,  and  in  the  footnotes  to  the  text, 
Dr.  James  has  exhibited  not  only  fine  scholarship  but  also  the 
results  of  vast  labour.  We  venture  to  think  that  the  book  will 
remain  for  a  long  time  both  source  and  authority  on  the  subject. 
Students  of  New  Testament  times  will  welcome  this  new  accession 
to  the  field  of  their  research. 

Lest  any  one  should  think  that  those  who  follow  such  recondite 
studies  as  Rabbinic  writings,  lose  interest  in  human  affairs,  it  may 
be  noted  that  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  MSS.  which  Doctor 
James  has  consulted,  a  monkish  student  of  the  twelfth  century  has 
penned  a  poem  on  Chess  beginning  thus:  "Qui  cupit  egregium 
scacorum  noscere  ludum  Audiat  ut  potui  car  mine  composui.  Do  our 
chess  men  know  of  an  earlier  poem  on  the  game? 

W.  R.  TAYLOR. 
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Geology,  by  ARTHUR  R.  DWERRYHOUSE,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S.,  M.R.I. A. 
T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack,  London. 

The  book  on  Geology,  in  a  series  entitled  The  Romance  of 
Reality,  is  an  attempt  to  present  a  clear  and  correct  account  of  the 
subject  in  such  a  way  that  the  ordinary  man  who  has  never  studied 
geology  would  read  it  with  interest;  and  on  the  whole  the  book 
seems  to  have  reached  its  object.  It  begins  with  a  long  introductionn 
describing  the  beginnings  of  the  science,  the  hypotheses  accounting 
for  the  earth's  origin,  and  the  atmosphere,  hydrosphere,  and  litho- 
sphere. 

The  main  body  of  the  work  is  presented  as  a  romance  in  which 
the  little  known  country,  Geologica,  is  explored  by  geologists,  who 
naturally  find  a  very  complete  series  of  geological  formations,  which 
are  described,  not*  omitting  the  scientific  names  of  the  leading 
fossils  by  which  their  age  is  determined.  There  are  marvellous 
caves  in  which  thrilling  adventures  take  place,  an  active  volcano, 
glaciers,  deserts,  flooded  rivers,  all  the  most  up  to  date  geological 
phenomena.  Naturally  too  there  is  great  scope  for  the  prospector, 
since  coal  and  gold  and  iron  and  tin,  etc.,  abound.  There  is  even 
a  nickel-bearing  norite  after  the  pattern  of  Sudbury. 

Many  things  happen  opportunely  and  the  imaginative  machi- 
nery creaks  rather  seriously,  e.g.,  when  mountain  sheep  tamely 
wait  to  be  shot  instead  of  scudding  like  the  wind  as  ours  do  in  the 
Rockies;  but  the  work  reads  pleasantly  and  all  the  information 
contained  in  it  is  trustworthy,  as  might  be  expected  from  so  good 
a  geologist  as  Dr  Dwerryhouse,  the  author. 

A.     P.    COLEMAN. 
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Sir  Robert  "Because     of     [his]     splendid     successes     as 

Falconer  at  investigator  and  writer  on   New  Testament 

Greek,     general     literature,     economics    and 

education;  because  of  [his]  wise  and  brilliant  administration  of  a 
sacred  trust — the  University  of  Toronto — renowned  for  its  con- 
tributions in  almost  every  field  of  human  endeavour,  and  because 
of  [his]  sturdy  patriotism  and  steadfast  devotion  to  justice  and  the 
right"  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  upon  Sir  Robert 
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Falconer  on  "University  Day,"  February  22nd  last,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws.  Part  of  the  proceedings  of  "University  Day" 
was  an  address  by  Sir  Robert  Falconer  on  "A  Distinctive  Feature 
of  the  English-speaking  University  as  Suggested  by  George  Wash- 
ington ".  The  choice  of  subject  may  no  doubt  be  in  part  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  George  Washington  himself  was  made  a  Doctor  of 
Laws  by  Pennsylvania  in  1783.  On  that  occasion  Washington 
had  expressed  the  hope  that  the  "University  (might)  long  continue 
to  diffuse  throughout  an  enlightened  empire  all  the  blessings  of 
virtue,  learning  and  urbanity";  and,  while  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  convey  in  the  space  at  our  disposal  any  adequate  conception 
of  the  admirable  address  given  by  our  President,  in  a  word  or  two 
it  might  be  called  a  plea  for  the  retention  and  strengthening  of  the 
college  system  in  English-speaking  universities  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  the  system  that  has  produced,  and  is  more  likely  to  continue 
to  produce  those  qualities  desired  by  Washington  and  to  foster 
that  genuine  humanism  apparently  so  lacking  in  German  institu- 
tions of  learning. 

Colonel  Adami's          Lieutenant-Colonel  Adami,  writing  on  John 

Tribute  to  our  McCrae  in   the  British  Medical  Journal  of 

Medicine    February   9th>  paid  a  g^o^    compliment 

to  our  Faculty  of  Medicine.  He  said:  "Although  belonging  to 
the  rival  university  I  willingly  admit  that  in  the  late  eighties  and 
early  nineties,  for  those  capable  of  taking  advantage  thereof  and 
electing  to  pursue  further  studies  elsewhere  after  graduation,  the 
University  of  Toronto  afforded  the  finest  medical  education  in 
North  America.  The  clinical  opportunities  at  that  time  were  not 
of  the  very  first  order,  but  the  preliminary  training  in  science  was 
singularly  full  and  thorough.  The  combination  of  Ramsay  Wright's 
stimulating  and  thought-compelling  lectures  in  general  biology, 
with  A.  B.  Macallum's  practical  courses  in  physiology,  developed 
a  set  of  men  who  to-day  are  leaders  in  American  medicine :  Llewelys 
Barker  of  Baltimore;  Thomas  McCrae  of  Philadelphia  (John's 
eldest  brother,  who  also  for  a  time  was  Lieut. -Colonel  C.A.M.C. 
and  head  of  the  Medical  service  of  a  Canadian  general  hospital), 
W.  G.  Macallum  of  Columbia,  and  now  again  of  Johns  Hopkins 
(also  Lieut.-Colonel  C.A.M.C.),  Oscar  Klotz  of  McGill  and  Pitts- 
burgh, and  John  McCrae.  No  school  of  this  generation  in  North 
America  can  claim  so  brilliant  a  band  of  physicians  and  patholo- 
gists  as  original  alumni." 
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The  following  appointments  and  changes  in 
Additional  the  staff  have  been  made  by  the  Board  of 

ment'  CtC'       Governors,  to  date  from  July  1,  1918: 
J.  J.  R.  Macleod  to  be  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Faculties 
of  Arts  and  Medicine. 

T.  Brailsford  Robertson  to  be  Professor  of  Bio-Chemistry  in  the 
Faculties  of  Arts  and  Medicine. 

H.  Wasteneys  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Bio-Chemistry  in 
the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Medicine. 

For  the  Session  1917-18 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Anatomy: — Assistants:  H.  D.  Harrison,  vice  J.  E.  L.  Keyes, 
resigned;  J.  Richards,  vice  T.  R.  Hanley,  resigned. 

Pathology: — Assistants:   H.  W.  Baker,  O.  R.  Mabee. 

Therapeutics: — Demonstrator,  C.  K.  Cooper  Cole.  Assist- 
ants: S.  R.  D.  Hewitt,  H.  N.  Tovell. 

Anaesthesia: — -Demonstrator:  S.  Johnston;  Assistants:  T.  R. 
Hanley,  M.  D.  McKichan. 

Dental  Surgery: — Demonstrator,  A.  D.  A.  Mason. 

FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 
Drawing: — Assistant  Instructor,  R.  W.  Harris  (March,  1918). 

FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION. 
Instructor  in  Sewing,  Miss  Enid  Robertson. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 

Botany: — Assistant,  G.  H.  Duff  (latter  half  of  Easter  Term). 
Fellow,  Miss  L.  V.  Baker — appointment  modified  by  changing  title 
from  " Assistant"  to  "Fellow". 

The  following  have  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  war  ser- 
vice: Miss  A.  T.  Reed,  Dr.  J.  G.  Fitzgerald,  Dr.  H.  A.  Bruce 
(renewed),  Dr.  Wm.  Goldie,  Dr.'W.  E.  Gallic,  Dr.  D.  H.  Bod- 
dington. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  University 
Hospital  Supply  Association,  Mrs.  F.  N.  G. 
Starr,   acknowledges  the  receipt  of  $632.80 
since  the  last  report  published  on  March  6th.     Mrs.  F.  B.  Kenrick, 
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Convener  of  the  Packing  Committee,  reports  a  total  of  55  cases, 
containing  14,674  articles,  during  the  same  period.  Among  the 
articles  packed  were  300  pillow-cases,  1,026  towels,  1,848  wash- 
cloths, 648  suits  pyjamas,  10  dressing-gowns,  354  pairs  of  bed  socks, 
42  bed  jackets,  126  day  shirts,  348  stretcher  caps,  6,150  handker- 
chiefs, 794  soldiers'  bags,  96  surgical  shirts,  138  abdominal  binders, 
240  amputation  bandages,  666  many-tailed  bandages,  492  head 
bandages,  60  split  sleeve  coats,  76  miscellaneous  articles.  There 
were  also  1,260  pairs  of  socks  of  which  498  pairs  were  sent  to  the 
Canadian  Red  Cross  Society,  and  762  pairs  to  the  Canadian  Field 
Comforts  Commission  for  use  in  the  trenches. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Alumni 
Annual  Meeting  Capt.  A>  j.  Kee>  M>B    >01f  of  the  British  and 

Buffalo  Alumni  Canadian    Recruiting    Mission    gave   an    in- 

teresting and  much  appreciated  address  on  his 

experiences  at  the  front.  The  officers  of  last  year  were  re-elected : 
President,  John  D.  Bonner,  M.B.  78,  M.D.,  C.M.  (T.)  79;  Secre- 
tary, Felix  E.  Procknow,  B.A.Sc.  '09 ;  Treasurer,  W.  A.  MacKinnon, 
B.A.  '97. 


Queen  Mary's  The    Queen    Mary's    Needlework    Guild    in 

Silver  Wedding  Ontario   earnestly   asks   the   people   of   this 

Province  to  contribute  to  a  shower  of  Sol- 
diers' Comforts,  Supplies  for  Hospitals  and  Trenches,  or  money 
with  which  to  buy  them.  Donations  may  be  sent  in  until  the  last 
week  in  May  and  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Arthur  VanKoughnet, 
80  King  St.  West,  Toronto.  During  this  week  a  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  Parliament  Buildings  when  the  shower  will  be  on  view 
and  reports  made  of  the  contributions  received.  Immediately  after, 
shipment  will  be  made  to  England,  to  arrive  in  time  for  her 
Majesty's  Silver  Wedding  Day,  on  July  6th,  1918. 
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PERSONALS 


An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Alumni  Association  is  to  keep  a  card 
register  of  the  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  all  the  faculties.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  information  about  the 
graduates  should  be  of  the  most  recent 
date  possible.  The  Editor  will  therefore 
be  greatly  obliged  if  the  Alumni  will  send 
in  items  of  news  concerning  themselves 
or  their  fellow-graduates.  The  inform- 
ation thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
"  The  Monthly, "  and  will  also  be  entered 
on  the  card  register. 


Colonel  Primrose,  M.B.,  '89,  Tor- 
onto, has  returned  home  after  three 
years'  service  abroad.  He  has  been 
consulting  surgeon  to  the  C.E.F.  in 
England. 

Miss  lanthe  Constantinides,  B.A., 
(T.)  '98,  M.A.,  '02,  has  received  the 
Royal  Red  Cross  Decoration. 

J.  M.  Waters,  M.D.,  C.M.,  '02,  a 
medical  missionary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Canada,  at  Rutlam, 
India,  is  home  on  furlough. 

Major  J.  G.  Fitzgerald,  M.B.,  '03, 
Associate  Professor  of  Hygiene  and 
Director  of  the  Connaught  and  Anti- 
toxin Laboratories  in  the  University  of 
Toronto,  has  left  for  active  service 
overseas  in  the  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps. 

A.  H.  MacLennan,  B.S.A.,'  '08,  of 
the  Horticultural  Department  at  the 
O.A.C.,  has  received  appointment  as 
Vegetable  Specialist  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  His  headquarters  will  be  in 
the  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 

Miss  Adelaide  H.  Grenside,  B.A., 
(T.)  '14,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Messrs. 
Menton,  Morris,  King  &  Co.,  London, 
with  the  object  of  being  articled  to  them 
as  international  law  agents,  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  articles  under  the  Solici- 
tors Acts,  if  the  profession  is  thrown 
open  to  women. 


Marriages 

ANKENMAN — SCHELL — On  March  28, 
1918,  at  Woodstock,  C.  R.  Anken- 
man,  B.A.,  (U.)  '13,  to  Miss  Marjorie 
J.  Schell. 

BELL — ANDERSON-HARVEY — In  Janu- 
ary, 1918,  Captain  Harold  Bell{ 
C.A.M.C.,  M.B.,  12,  to  the  Honor- 
able Doris  Harvey. 

GATES— HEARN— In  April  1918,  at  249 
Dovercourt  Rd.,  Toronto,  Captain 
Harry  Arthur  Gates,  R.A.M.C., 
M.B.,  '15,  to  Miss  Muriel  C.  Hearn. 

CONN— HEATHER— On  April  20,  1918, 
at  Guelph,  H.  R.  Conn,  M.B.,  '14, 
of  Agincourt,  to  Miss  Grace  M. 
Heather. 

CURRAN — CUNARD — The  wedding  took 
place  at  Kensington  of  Captain 
Walter  Curran,  Arts,  (U.)  '09,  to 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Cunard,  of  Notgrove 
Manor,  Gloucester. 

Go  WANS — MEEK — On  April  17,  1918, 
at  Bond  Head,  Rev.  Clarence  Allan 
Gowans,  B.A.,  (U.)  '14,  M.A.,  '16,  to 
Miss  Ruth  Kendrick  Meek,  B.A., 
(U.)  '14. 

HUTCHINSON — ALLEN — At  Mount  For- 
est, Allen  Hutchinson,  B.S.A.,  '11, 
to  Miss  Frankie  Allen. 

JAMIESON — DOOE — On  March  6,  1918, 
at  Brompton  Parish  Church,  Lon- 
don, S.W.,  Captain  Ross  Alexander 
Jamieson,  R.A.M.C.,  B.A.,  (T.)  '06, 
M.B.,  '10,  to  Miss  Clara  Dooe  of  St. 
John,  N.B.  At  home  at  Dereham 
Place,  London  Rd.,  Colchester, 
England. 

SCOTT — MANNING — On  March  29, 
1918,  at  29  Highview  Crescent, 
Toronto,  Lieut.  Charles  Vincent 
Scott,  C.A.M.C.,  B.A.,  (V.)  '14, 
M.B.,  '17,  to  Miss  Muriel  Victor 
Manning,  B.A.,  (V.)  '14. 
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Marriages. — Continued. 

YOUNG — DOWSLEY — On  February  18, 
1918,  at  Newhaven,  England,  Major 
G.  W.  Ogilvie  Dowsley,  C.A.M.C., 
M.B.  '99,  of  Toronto,  to  Miss  Edith 
Marion  Young  of  Beaverton. 


Deaths 

BURWASH— At  his  residence,  26  Alvin 
Ave.,  Toronto,  on  March  30,  1918, 
Rev.  N.  Burwash,  B.A.,  (V.)  '59, 
M.A.,  '67,  LL.D.,  '92,  Chancellor 
emeritus  of  Victoria  College. 

CONOLY— At  Namao,  Alta.,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam J.  Conoly,  B.A.,  (V.)  '95. 


FAIRCLOTH — Suddenly  at  his  home, 
581  Markham  St.,  Toronto,  George 
Sherlock  Faircloth,  B.A.,  (U.)  '93, 
B.D.,  pastor  of  Bathurst  St.  Metho- 
dist Church. 

HAMILTON — In  Florida,  on  February  3, 
1918,  William  Henry  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  C.M.,  '84,  of  Fort  William. 

HENNING — At  her  home  5  Linden  St., 
Toronto,  in  February,  Helen  Janet 
Henning,  B.A.,  (U.)  '15. 

PARKER — At  London,  on  April  7,  1918. 
Frances  Gray  Parker,  B.A.,  (U.)  '14- 

THOM — At  his-  residence,  in  Toronto, 
on  March  26,  1918,  Rev.  James 
Thorn,  B.A.,  (U.)  '65. 
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The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Associ- 
ation will  be  held  in  the  Social  Service  Building  on  the  afternoon  of 
Thursday,  June  6th,  1918,  at  5  o'clock.  As  this  meeting  will  discuss 
plans  for  the  re-organisation  of  the  Alumni,  which  Dr  Abbott 
because  of  his  war  work  has  unfortunately  been  unable  to  undertake, 
a  good  attendance  is  urged. 


THE  ROLL  OF  HONOUR 


KILLED  IN  ACTION  OR  DIED  ON  ACTIVE  SERVICE. 

Lieutenant  John  Oliver  Allison;  Medicine,  1919. 
Lieutenant  Wilbur  F.  Annis;  Victoria  College,  1919. 
Lieutenant  William  Gordon  Brown;  Applied  Science,  1918. 
Second    Lieutenant    Clifford    Otto    R.    Hames;    Applied 

Science,  1919. 

Captain  David  Edwin  Howes;  M.D.,  C.M.,  Trinity,  1906. 
Corporal  Franklin  Palmer  Jackes;  B.A.Sc.,  1915. 
Lieutenant   Henry   Alexander   Taylor   Kennedy;   Trinity 

College,  1916.     (Missing  August   1917). 
Lieutenant  Vernon  King;  B.S.A.,  1911. 
Lieutenant  Robert  William  McBrady;  B.A.,  St.  Michael's 

College,  1915. 

Captain  Allan  Pratt  Maclean;  Applied  Science,  1917. 
Captain  and  Flight  Commander  Stanley  Wallace  Rosevear, 

D.S.C.;  Applied  Science,  1919. 
Lt. -Colonel  Samuel  Simpson  Sharpe,  M.P.,  D.S.O.;  B.A., 

University  College,  1895. 
Lieutenant  Richard  Langford  Smith;  University  College, 

1918,  Wycliffe. 
Second  Lieutenant  Lome  Snyder;  University  College,  1918. 

(Missing  April  1917). 
Major  John  Archibald  Trebilcock,  M.C.;  B.Sc.F.,  1915. 
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MISSING. 

Lieut.  S.  A.  Hustwitt. 
Lieut.  Kenneth  W.  Junor,  M.C. 
Major  Cleveland  Keyes,  M.C. 
Lieut.  Wilson  Porter. 

PRISONER  OF  WAR. 
Lieut.  A.  Cyril  Dean. 
Capt.  H.  C.  Martin. 
Lieut.  Chas.  S.  Parsons. 

REPATRIATED. 

Pte.  Everett  Lawrence  Wasson. 

( 

INTERNED  IN  HOLLAND. 
Capt.  A.  H.  Lightbourn. 
Lieut.  A.  W.  Sime. 
Lieut.  C.  I.  Van  Nostrand. 
Capt.  F.  H.  Wood, 

HONOURS. 

Distinguished  Service  Cross — Flight  Lieut.  A.  T.  Whealy. 

Military  Cross— Capt.  A.  Watson  Baird;  Capt.  H.  Brooke  Bell; 
Lieut.  I.  H.  Dawson ;  Lieut.  E.  V.  Deverall ;  Lieut.  T.  Irving  Findlay ; 
Capt.  R.  Douglas  Galbraith;  Capt.  A.  Douglas  Hume. 

Croix  de  Guerre — Major  Chas.  Flint. 

Italian  Military  Medal—  Capt.  H.  Brooke  Bell,  M.C. 

Despatches— Capt.  H.  Brooke  Bell,  M.C. 

WOUNDED.  GASSED. 

Lieut.  Harry  M.  Brown.  Lieut.  A.  P.  Augustine. 

Major  B.  J.  Saunders.  Capt.  C.  R.  McCort. 

Major  B.  J.  Saunders. 
Sec.  Lieut.  J.  G.  Sharp. 
Capt.  N.  L.  LeSueur. 
Gnr.  H.  A.  W.  Timmins. 
Lieut.  J.  S.  Willis. 
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FRANCIS    LEDWIDGE 

THE    SOLDIER-POET 

KATHARINE  TYNAN'S  thought  that  this  war  will  be  won 
by  the  Galahads  of  the  world  is  one  of  poignant  beauty. 
And  truly  in  all  the  cruel  wars  of  the  past,  "wars  made",  as 
Lord  Beacon sfield  said,  "by  old  men",  there  never  was  one  where 
youth  so  lavishly  laid  down  its  life  to  rectify  the  mistakes  of  "old 
men".  Youth  of  a  purity  as  unsullied  as  Galahad's,  youth  rich  in 
promise  and  youth  whose  genius  was  already  known  before  the 
sound  of  guns  broke  upon  its  quiet.  The  name  of  Francis  Ledwidge 
is  numbered  among  the  last.  Lord  Dunsany,  under  whose  guidance 
his  genius  may  be  said  to  have  blossomed,  calls  him  the  peasant 
poet  of  Ireland  and  compares  him  to  Burns  or  John  Clare.  This 
modern  habit  of  classifying  was  never  more  astray.  In  his  verse 
as  in  his  letters  and  life  the  young  Irish  poet  showed  no  trace. of 
the  peasant  coarseness  of  Burns.  "He  was, "  said  Katharine  Tynan, 
"of  the  gentlehood  of  the  country  although  born  by  accident  in  a 
peasant's  cottage  in  Meath."  "One  cannot,"  she  wrote,  "imagine 
Francis  Ledwidge  writing  a  poem  'To  a  louse  on  a  lady's  bonnet'." 
No,  we  cannot.  He  is  rather  to  be  thought  of  as  having  written  an 
ode  to  the  lace  which  trimmed  her  dress  or  to  the  fine  filigree  br©och 
which  caught  its  folds  together,  so  delicately  pure  is  his  muse. 
Like  Keats  "he  dwelt  in  beauty"  but  he  had  nothing  of  Keats's 
morbid  weariness  of  life  which  so  often  found  expression  in  such 
lines  as: 

"Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die, 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain". 

Francis  Ledwidge  wished  to  live,  to  go  on  living  and  learning  how 
best  to  press  life's  juice  "against  his  palate  fine",  and  this  love  of 
life  never  left  him  even  in  the  bestial  life  of  the  trenches.  "He  is 
the  blackbird's  poet,"  wrote  Lord  Dunsany,  and  while  listening  to 
the  blackbird  something  of  its  joy  passed  into  his  song.  Love  of 
the  blackbird  is  not  new  in  Irish  poetry;  it  is  constantly  seen  in 
the  work  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  many  of  whom  were  monks. 
Unlike  his  continental  brother,  the  Irish  monk  did  not  look  upon 
the  beauties  of  nature  as  a  snare  and  a  menace  to  leading  a  holy 
life.  To  him  the  trees,  birds,  and  flowers,  the  little  brook,  were  all 
evidence  of  the  Divine  Being  whom  he  sought  to  serve.  While 
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reading  his  Psalms  and  Hours  he  did  not,  like  St  Bernard,  bury 
himself  in  his  book  hoping  to  become  more  holy  because  he  was 
oblivious  to  the  beauty  about  him.  To  the  more  simple  faith  of 
the  Irish  monk  the  blackbird's  song  was  not  only  a  song  but  also  a 
hymn  of  praise  to  the  God  who  had  created  man  and  bird.  The 
two  early  Irish  Christian  poems  I  have  chosen  show  the  monkish 
love  of  the  bird  of  whom  Lord  Dunsany  thinks  Francis  Ledwidge 
the  chief  singer.  "The  Feathered  Hermit"  is  very  charming  in  its 
simplicity — 

"Blackbird  who  pourest  praise 

Deep  hidden  'neath  the  bough, 

No  bell  to  call  the  Hours 

Thou  needest,  thou; 

Each  hour  O  hermit  from  thy  throat 

Wells  thy  soft  peaceful  note." 

Another  written  about  the  same  time  called  "The  Blackbird'' 
shows  the  writer  also  at  his  devotions  but  nevertheless  listening  to 
the  chant  of  birds.  It  runs — 

"High  trees  close  me  round, 
Far  from  the  ground  the  blackbird  sings 
Above  my  well-lined  book  to-day. 
In  its  soft  veil  of  grey 
The  wayward  cuckoo  calls  aloud ; 
Within  my  walls  of  green, 
My  God  shrouds  me,  all  unseen." 

Francis  Ledwidge  learnt  to  love  the  blackbird  while  mending 
roads  in  Meath.     Into  his  quiet,  as  into  the  monk's,  broke  the  bird's 
song  and  ravished  by  its  beauty  he  answered  in  these  words — 
"Above  me  smokes  the  little  town 
With  its  whitewashed  walls  and  roofs  of  brown 
As  its  octagon  spire  toned  smoothly  down 
As  the  holy  minds  within, 
And  wondrous  impudently  sweet, 
Half  of  him  passion,  half  conceit, 
The  blackbird  calls  adown  the  street, 
Like  the  pipes  of  Hamelin." 

He  was  only  sixteen  when  he  sang  this"  and  perhaps  it  was  his 
first  song  to  the  bird  whose  music  followed  him  into  the  trenches. 
But  as  the  years  went  by  he  learnt  to  sing  of  many  other  things 
found  in  nature's  beautiful  book.  He  sang  of  spring  and  summer, 
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of  the  rain  and  of  the  wind  but  through  all  his  songs  the  sweet  pipe 
of  birds  is  heard.  His  first  book  "Songs  of  the  Field"  is  dedicated 
to  his  Mother,  "the  first  singer  I  knew".  It  was  published  in  June 
1914.  If  in  "Songs  of  the  Field"  he  had  not  quite  mastered  the 
even  beauty  of  his  lines  in  "Songs  of  Peace",  it  is  nevertheless  a 
feast  of  soft  loveliness  and  quiet  colour.  It  is  this  quality  of  restful 
purity  which  marks  his  works  and  sets  him  apart  from  those  who 
see  nature  in  her  more  sensuous  moods. 

In  giving  a  selection  from  "Songs  of  the  Fields"  I  shall  take  my 
own  favourites,  sometimes  just  giving  a  verse  but  sufficient  I  trust 
to  show  the  spirit  of  his  work.  The  first  is  from  a  little  poem  "To 
my  Best  Friend".  It  is  to  me  a  very  perfect  picture  of  an  Irish 
summer  day — 

"I  love  the  wet-lipped  wind  that  stirs  the  hedge 
And  kisses  the  bent  flowers  that  drooped  for  rain, 
That  stirs  the  poppy  on  the  sunburned  ledge 
And  like  a  swan  dies  singing,  without  pain. 
The  golden  bees  go  buzzing  down  to  stain 
The  lilies'  frills,  and  the  blue  harebell  rings, 
And  the  sweet  blackbird  in  the  rainbow  sings." 

What  could  be  more  exquisite  than  "A  Song  of  April"  which  I 
will  give  in  all  its  beautiful  completeness — 

"The  censer  of  the  Eglantine  was  moved 
By  little  lane  winds;  and  the  watching  faces 
Of  garden  flowerets,  which  of  old  she  loved 
Peep  shyly  outward  from  their  silent  places. 
But  when  the  sun  arose  the  flowers  grew  bolder, 
And  she  will  be  in  white  I  thought,  and  she 
Will  have  a  cuckoo  on  her  either  shoulder, 
And  woodbine  twines  and  fragrant  rings  of  pea. 

And  I  will  meet  her  on  the  hills  of  south 
And  I  will  lead  her  to  a  northern  water, 
My  wild  one,  the  sweet,  beautiful,  uncouth, 
The  eldest  maiden  of  the  winter's  daughter. 
And  down  the  rainbow  of  the  noon  shall  slide 
Lark  music,  and  the  little  sunbeam  people 
And  nomad  wings  shall  fill  the  river  side 
And  ground  winds  rocking  in  the  lily's  steeple." 
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"The  Hills"  is  full  of  a  haunting  charm  to  those  who  love  them. 
In  Ireland,  where  they  seem  to  wrap  themselves  about  you,  so 
close  are  they  together,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  poet  to  feel  and 
see  their  changing  moods  and  colour  or  to  hear  their  voices  calling — 
whether  in  melancholy  or  joyous  tones — 

"The  hills  are  crying  from  the  fields  to  me 
And  calling  me  with  music  from  a  choir 
Of  water  in  their  woods  where  I  can  see 
The  bloom  unfolded  on  the  whim-like  fire, 
And,  as  the  evening  moon  climbs  ever  higher 
And  blots  away  the  shadows  from  the  slope, 
They  cry  to  me  like  things  devoid  of  hope." 

"Pigeons  are  home,  day  droops,  the  fields  are  cold 
Now  a  slow  wind  comes  labouring  up  the  sky 
With  a  small  doud  long  steeped  in  sunset  gold, 
Like  Jason  with  the  precious  fleece  anigh 
The  harbour  of  lolcos.     Day's  bright  eye 
Is  filmed  with  the  twilight,  and  the  rill 
Shines  like  a  scimitar  upon  the  hill." 

"And  moonbeams  dropping  thro'  the  coloured  wood 
Are  full  of  little  people  winged  white. 
I'll  wander  through  this  moon-pale  solitude 
That  calls  across  the  intervening  night 
With  river  voices  at  their  utmost  height ; 
Sweet  as  rain-water  in  the  blackbird's  flute 
That  strikes  the  world  in  admiration  mute." 

If  Francis  Ledwidge  had  never  written  any  other  line  than 
"Sweet  as  rain-water  in  the  blackbird's  flute"  the  world  would  owe 
him  much,  but  there  are  many  such  exquisite  lines  running  through 
his  verse. 

A  few  months  after  Lord  Dunsany  wrote  the  preface  to  "Songs 
of  the  Fields"  the  war  broke  out.  In  the  following  October  Led- 
widge joined  the  5th  Battalion  of  the  Royal  Inniskilling  Fusiliers. 
He  served  in  Gallipoli,  in  Salonica,  in  Serbia,  and  on  the  Western 
Front;  was  wounded  once  but  sent  back  again  to  end  his  short  sweet 
life  on  July  31st,  1917,  the  first  day  of  our  new  offensive. 

He  was,  as  someone  said  of  Rupert  Brooke,  "good  to  look  at". 
Katharine  Tynan,  meeting  him  with  Lord  Dunsany  at  a  private 
review  of  A.  E.'s  pictures  in  Dublin,  describes  him  as  having  "an 
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eager,  winning  face  set  in  soft  dark  hair."  "There  was  nothing  self- 
conscious  about  him,"  she  goes  on,  "he  was  entirely  simple  and 
sincere."  His  letters  to  her  from  the  Front  are  indeed  written  with 
the  simplicity  and  eagerness  of  one  as  yet  "unspotted  from  the 
world".  They  are,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  but  poetry  in 
prose.  One  dated  May  31st,  shows  him  to  us  as  one  of  those  whom 
Romain  Rolland  described  as  being  "above  the  battle"  while  in  the 
midst  of  it.  "Your  letter  came  yesterday  evening  like  melody  from 
the  woods  of  home,  as  welcome  as  rain  to  the  shrivelled  lips  of  June. 
It  was  like  laughter  heard  over  a  low  hill.  I  would  have  written 
to  thank  you  for  the  sweets  only  that  lately  we  were  unsettled, 
wandering  to  and  fro  between  the  firing  line  and  resting  billets 
immediately  behind.  This  letter  is  ante-dated  by  two  hours  but 
before  midnight  we  may  be  wandering  in  single  and  slow  file,  with 
the  reserve  line  two  or  three  hundred  yards  behind  the  fire- trench. 
We  are  under  an  hour's  notice.  Entering  and  leaving  the  line  is 
most  exciting,  we  are  usually  but  about  thirty  yards  from  the  enemy, 
and  you  can  scarcely  understand  how  bright  the  nights  are  made  by 
the  rockets.  These  are  in  continual  ascent  and  descent  from  dusk 
to  dawn,  making  a  beautiful  crescent  from  Switzerland  to  the  sea. 
...  It  is  all  like  the  end  of  a  beautiful  world.  ..."  He  ends—"  I 
may  be  home  in  June." 

Another  one,  equally  beautiful,  reads — "This  is  my  birthday. 
I  am  spending  it  in  a  little  red  town  in  an  orchard.  There  is  a 
lovely  valley  just  below  me,  and  a  river  that  goes  gobbling  down 
the  felds,  like  turkeys  coming  home  of  evenings  in  Ireland.  It  is 
an  idle  little  vagrant  that  does  no  work  for  miles  and  miles  except 
to  turn  one  mill  for  a  dusty  old  man  who  has  five  sons  fighting  in 
France.  I  was  down  here  earlier  in  the  spring,  when  all  the  valley 
wore  its  confirmation  dress,  and  was  glad  to  return  in  the  sober 
month  of  June.  Although  I  have  a  conventional  residence  I  sleep 
out  in  the  orchard  and  every  morning  a  cuckoo  comes  to  a  tree 
quite  close  and  calls  his  name  in  a  clear  voice  above  the  rest  of  the 
morning  song  like  a  tender  stop  heard  above  the  lower  keys  of  a 
beautiful  organ."  His  longing  for  home  breaks  out  in  this  passage 
in  the  same  letter — "You  are  in  Meath  now,  I  suppose.  If  you 
go  to  Tara  go  to  Rathna-Ri  and  look  all  round  you  from  the  hills  of 
Drumcondrath  in  the  north  to  the  plains  of  Enfield  in  the  south, 
where  Allan  Bog  begins,  and  remember  me  to  every  hill  and  wood 
and  ruin  for  my  heart  is  there."  But  he  was  not  to  return  to  Meath, 
he  was  never  to  see  "his  wonderful  Mother"  again.  In  a  little 
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while  both  the  guns  and  the  birds'  song  which  rose  above  them,  were 
to  be  silenced  for  him.  The  last  letter,  dated  July  21st,  was  written 
a  few  days  before  his  death.  It  fills  one  with  a  burning  feeling  of 
indignation  that  such  lives  as  his  must  forever  pay  the  penalty, 
must  forever,  Christ-like,  be  sacrificed  to  the  brutality  of  man. 

"We  have  just  returned  from  the  line",  he  writes,  "after  an 
unusually  long  time.  It  was  very  exciting  this  time,  as  we  had  to 
contend  with  gas,  lachrymatory  shells,  and  other  devices  new  and 
horrible.  It  will  be  worse  soon.  The  camp  we  are  in  might  be  in 
Tir  N'an  Oge,  it  is  pitched  amid  such  splendour.  There  is  barley  and 
rye  just  entering  harvest  days  of  gold,  and  meadow-sweet  rippling, 
and  where  a  little  inn  named  '  In  den  Neerloop '  holds  its  gable  up 
to  the  swallows,  bluebells  and  goldilocks  swing  their  splendid 
censers.  I  daresay  you  have  left  Meath  and  are  back  again  in 
the  brown  wides  of  Connaught.  I  would  give  £100  for  two  days 
in  Ireland,  just  to  wander  from  one  delight  to  another.  I  am 
entitled  to  leave  now  but  I'm  afraid  there  are  many  before  my 
name  on  the  list,  special  leaves  are  sometimes  granted  and  I  have 
to  finish  a  book  by  the  autumn.  .  .  .  say  a  prayer  that  I  may  get  this 
leave  and  give  as  a  condition  my  punctual  return  and  sojourn  till 
the  war  is  over.  It  is  midnight  now  and  the  glow-worms  are  out. 
It  is  quiet  in  camp  but  the  far  night  is  loud  with  our  guns  bom- 
barding the  position  we  must  soon  fight  for."  It  was  while  helping 
to  fight  for  that  position  that  Francis  Ledwidge  fell  and  his  soul 
flew  back  to  roam  over  the  fields  of  Meath. 

Lord  Dunsany  explains  that  he  gave  the  title  "Songs  of  Peace" 
to  the  second  book  of  Mr.  Ledwidge's  poems  for  which  he  wrote 
the  preface,  because,  despite  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  written,  they  bring  with  them  a  sense  of  peace  and  home. 
And  indeed  we  find  the  poet's  spirit,  whether  he  serves  in  the  far 
East  or  on  the  western  front,  ever  turning  homeward.  Above  the 
strife  of  battle  he  is  found  bending,  listening  to  the  song  of  the 
blackbird,  the  soft  fall  of  Irish  rain  or  the  wind  blowing  from  the 
south. 

"Shadow  People"  is  one  of  the  most  charming  poems  in  "Songs 
of  Peace".  It  was  written  while  on  active  service  in  Greece.  Old 
Bridget  must  have  been  a  changeling  for  there  are  few  Irish  people 
who  have  not  seen,  one  time  or  another,  the  little  shadow  people 
dancing  in  the  moonlight  or  peeping  from  behind  the  hedges. 
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"Old  lame  Bridget  doesn't  hear 
Fairy  music  in  the  grass 
And  the  shadow  people  pass; 
Never  hears  their  slow  grey  feet 
Coming  from  the  village  street 
Just  beyond  the  Parson's  wall 
Where  the  clover  globes  are  sweet 
And  the  mushroom's  parasol 
Opens  in  the  moonlight  rain. 
Every  night  I  hear  them  call 
From  their  long  and  merry  train 
Old  lame  Bridget  says  to  me 
'It  is  just  your  fancy,  child'." 

Thus  he  runs  on  through  one  more  quaint  and  lovely  verse. 

All  who  love  truth,  justice  and  beauty  meet  somewhere  and 
although  the  hand  of  Rupert  Brooke  may  never  have  clasped  the 
hand  of  Francis  Ledwidge  yet  it  is  certain  their  souls  met  and 
rejoiced  in  one  another.  Deep  in  the  heart  of  both  was  a  passionate 
love  of  country  which  found  expression  in  their  poetry  and  in  their 
sacrifice. 

In  "Evening  Clouds"  the  Irish  poet  bids  a  little  flock  of  clouds 
bear  a  message  to  the  English  poet,  where  he  lies  sleeping,  that  the 
England  he  loves  has  not  failed  him.  It  is  very  beautiful. 

"A  little  flock  of  clouds  go  down  to  rest 
In  some  blue  corner  of  the  noon's  highway 
With  shepherd  winds  that  shook  them  in  the  west 
To  borrowed  shapes  of  earth;  in  bright  array, 
Perhaps  to  weave  a  rainbow's  gay  festoons 
Around  the  lonesome  Isle  which  Brooks  has  made 
A  little  England  full  of  lovely  noons 
Or  dot  it  with  his  country's  mountain  shade. 
Ah !  little  wanderer  when  you  reach  that  Isle 
Tell  him,  with  dripping  dew,  they  have  not  failed, 
What  he  loved  most,  for  late  I  roamed  awhile 
Thro'  English  fields  and  down  the  river  sailed; 
And  they  remember  him  with  beauty  caught 
From  old  desires  of  Oriental  spring 
Heard  in  his  heart  with  singing  overwrought; 
And  still  on  Purley  Commons  gooseboys  sing." 
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There  were  many  other  beautiful  things  written  by  Francis 
Ledwidge  but  they  cannot  be  given  here.  He  cannot,  as  he 
hoped  to — when  the  war  was  over — take  down  his  lute  and  sing 
to  us  "Songs  of  Whispering  Things"  but  let  us  for  the  sake  of  the 
songs  left  unsung,  for  the  sake  of  the  young  ardent  heart  now  at 
rest,  do  as  he  asked — 

"Take  up  the  book  my  heart  has  made 

And  hide  your  face 
Against  my  name  which  was  a  shade." 

and  doing  so  we  shall  be  repaid  for  we  shall  leave  behind,  if  only 
for  a  moment,  all  sordid  things  and  dwell  with  him  among  the 
things  which  matter  most. 

KATHLEEN  MACKENZIE. 


THE   FLEMISH-WALLOON    PROBLEM 
IN   BELGIUM 

AND  THE  INTERFERENCE  OF  GERMANY 

IT  is  difficult  to  collect  information  about  the  present  state  of 
things  inside  of  Belgium.    All  the  news  is  of  more  suffering  and 
privation  among  the  people;  still  the  Belgian    soul    remains 
what  it  was  at  the  first  hour  of  the  war,  calm  and  patient  in  the 
distress,  confident  in   the  future,  and  never  bowing  before  the 
enemy. 

The  military  success  of  Germany  against  France  in  1871,  the 
annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  creation  of  the  German  empire 
and  the  following  period  of  prosperity,  intoxicated  the  German 
brain.  This  was  of  course  not  enough  for  the  ambition  of  that 
steadily  growing  people.  All  the  small  neighbouring  states  were 
coveted  by  the  German  annexationists,  Belgium  being  perhaps 
the  most  coveted  of  all,  on  account  of  her  military  value  and  her 
extraordinary  commercial  and  industrial  activities. 

In  time  of  peace  Germany  always  tried  to  conceal  her  military 
plans.  Her  diplomatists  guaranteed  the  political  status  of  Belgium, 
and  declared  at  every  opportunity  that  Belgium's  independence 
was  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Germany's  policy.  But 
in  the  meantime  the  spy  system  was  already  at  work.  Thousands 
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of  Germans  belonging  to  the  most  varied  social  classes,  bankers  and 
workmen,  shipowners  and  waiters,  had  been  distributed  all  over 
Belgium,  and  silently  prepared  the  way  for  the  Prussian  guns. 
Political  agents  interfered  in  numerous  questions  of  internal  poli- 
tics, the  interest  of  the  German  empire  being  their  ultimate  object. 
The  Germans  have  always  shown  too  special  an  interest  in  the 
linguistic  question  in  Belgium,  and  the  war  has  shown  that  they 
have  long  been  trying  to  produce  an  agitation  for  their  own  profit. 

The  official  census  of  1910  accounts  for  a  population  in  Belgium, 
of  7,423,784  inhabitants,  among  whom  2,908,327  speak  only  French, 
3,229,314  speak  only  Flemish,  923,835  speak  French  and  Flemish, 
362,308  speak  other  languages. 

The  French-speaking  Belgians  are  called  Walloons,  this  term 
being  specially  applied  to  those  using  old  French  dialects.  But 
the  literary  language  is  absolutely  the  same  French  as  that  spoken 
in  France.  The  present  Belgian  school  of  French  literature  includes 
outstanding  writers  such  as  Rodenbach,  E.  Picard,  C.  Lemonnier, 
E.  Verh^eren,  M.  Maeterlinck,  etc. 

The  Flemish  Belgian  speaks  the  same  language  as  that  used  in 
Holland.  Numerous  dialects  grew  up  during  the  isolation  of  the 
Flemish  "communes"  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Those  dialects  are 
still  used  by  the  working-classes  but  the  tendency  is  to  approach 
more  and  more  to  the  pure  Dutch  language.  In  literary  works,  and 
for  education,  the  Flemish  language  is  absolutely  the  same  as 
Dutch.  The  leading  personalities  of  the  school  of  Flemish  literature 
in  the  nineteenth  century  were  H.  Conscience,  Rosalie  and  Virginie 
Leveling,  Guido  Gezelle,  Pol  de  Mont,  Stein  Streuvels,  etc.  Their 
works  are  read  in  Holland  as  well  as  in  Belgium. 

This  Belgian  people  of  nearly  seven  millions  and  a  half  is  distri- 
buted over  an  area  of  only  11,373  square  miles,  the  average  being 
653  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  Belgium  has  thus  the  same 
population  as  Canada  distributed  over  an  area  only  double  the 
size  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  smallest  province  of  the  Dominion. 
Such  a  high  density  of  population  is  only  possible  in  countries 
advantageously  located  for  industrial  and  commercial  work.  This 
was  the  case  with  Belgium.  The  little  country  was  prosperous 
and  wealthy.  That  was  enough  to  stir  the  covetousness  of  the 
German  militarists. 

The  German  military  staff  considered  the  overrunning  of 
Belgium  as  a  little  military  parade.  It  took,  however,  three  months 
for  their  troops  to  enter  Antwerp,  and  at  the  present  moment,  after 
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forty  months  of  war,  the  Belgian  flag  still  waves  over  the  plains  of 
the  Yser.  Although  the  most  brutal  methods  have  been  applied 
to  the  civilian  population  by  the  German  army  of  occupation,  the 
words  addressed  by  the  Belgian  Prime  Minister,  Baron  de  Brogue- 
ville,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1914,  to  the  people  of  Brussels:  "We 
may  be  defeated;  but  subjugated,  never!"  still  retain  all  their 
truth  and  force. 

Germany  has  now  finally  understood  that  to  absorb  Belgium 
it  was  not  enough  to  overrun  by  troops  and  guns  the  fortified 
triangle  Li6ge-Namur-Antwerp.  Her  governors  tried  the  methods 
of  the  iron  hand  in  Belgium.  The  result  was  a  failure.  The  wonder- 
ful resistance  of  the  people  notwithstanding  all  the  crimes  of  the 
invader,  the  contempt  of  death  and  of  every  German  threat,  the 
calmness  and  perseverance  in  these  days  of  calamity,  appear  as  the 
main  features  of  the  Belgian  character.  And  the  German  governor, 
Bissing,.  said  in  August  1915  that  "the  Belgian  character  is  a 
psychological  enigma"!  Those  poor  Belgians  were  not  willing  to 
appreciate  the  thousand  beauties  of  the  German  mentality! 

When  Germany  was  obliged  to  recognise  that  all  her  ordinary 
methods  became  failures  when  applied  to  this  enigmatical  Belgian 
people,  she  tried  something  else.  Long  before  the  war  she  had 
interfered  in  the  linguistic  problem  in  Belgium.  Now  she  realised 
that  a  simple  annexation  became  more  and  more  impossible.  Her 
new  policy  was  then  to  destroy  the  idea  of  a  Belgian  nationality, 
and  rend  the  Belgian  nation  to  pieces,  in  order  to  get  at  least  for 
her  reward  the  best  of  the  pieces.  More  than  ever  the  Belgian 
people  remain  united  before  the  enemy.  The  hypocritical  German 
expressions  of  sympathy  addressed  to  the  Flemings  have  brought 
them  nearer  than  ever  to  their  Walloon  brothers. 

But,  outside  of  Belgium,  this  linguistic  problem  is,  as  a  rule, 
misunderstood.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  look  into  the  history  and 
the  foundations  of  the  question  before  stating  the  part  Germany 
is  at  present  trying  to  take  in  it. 

The  figures  given  above  showed  that  the  Belgian  people  are 
about  equally  divided  between  two  ethnographic  groups.  The 
northern  part  is  Flemish,  the  southern  Walloon.  The  linguistic 
limit  is  very  approximately  a  horizontal  line  running  east  and  west, 
and  located  about  seven  miles  south  of  Brussels.  This  limit  has 
not  changed  since  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  the  principal  Belgian  provinces  lived  as  separated 
counties  and  duchies.  The  Dukes  of  Burgundy  united  them  all, 
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except  Liege,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  this  marks 
the  first  historical  attempt  towards  a  united  Belgium.  In  1482  the 
Belgian  provinces  passed  to  the  House  of  Austria ;  in  1555  they  went 
to  Spain;  after  1713,  again  to  Austria;  from  1795  till  1815  they  were 
under  French  rule,  and  from  1815  to  1830  under  Dutch  rule.  The 
Belgian  Revolution  of  1830  originated  in  Brussels  and  led  to  the 
constitution  of  an  independent  Belgium.  The  unity  of  the  Belgian 
provinces  appears  through  those  five  hundred  years  of  common  life 
in  a  remarkable  way.  Historians  do  not  mention  any  traces  of 
racial  strife  between  Flemings  and  Walloons  during  this  long  period. 
The  two  types  of  Belgians  never  tried  to  subdue  one  another,  nor 
to  increase  the  extent  of  their  territories.  But  both  were  always 
very  proud  of  their  rights,  and  during  foreign  invasions  or  domin- 
ations, the  history  of  Belgium  is  a  long  series  of  popular  risings  and 
revolts  against  the  oppressor.  In  1302  Breydel  and  De  Coninck 
lead  the  guilds  and  corporations  of  Bruges,  and  destroy  the  whole 
French  garrison  occupying  the  city.  During  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  Van  Artevelde  appears  as  the  great  democratic 
leader  in  Ghent.  In  Liege,  the  burghers  are  continuously  rioting 
against  their  bishops,  the  representatives  of  the  German  emperor. 
Similar  moves  occur  later  in  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  and  are  ex- 
tremely violent  during  the  Spanish  domination  of  Philip  II  and  his 
tragic  governor,  the  Duke  of  Alba. 

This  Belgian  unity  in  constantly  resisting  the  most  different 
varieties  of  domination  seems  to  have  a  deep  natural  foundation, 
rather  than  a  temporary  political  basis.  It  is  an  error  to  believe 
that  one  racial  feature — the  language,  for  instance,  should  be  the 
dominant  characteristic  of  a  nation.  Nothing  is  more  untrue:  as  a 
rule,  linguistic  limits  do  not  coincide  with  political  boundaries. 
Such  is  the  case  in  Belgium,  and,  as  stated  in  the  Belgian  national 
anthem, 

"Fleming,  Walloon,  are  only  Christian  names, 
"Belgian  is  our  family  name." 

The  Belgians  have  always  felt  that  their  two  linguistic  groups 
were  complementary  to  one  another,  and  that  their  nationality 
could  only  grow  from  their  union.  The  German  affirmation  that 
there  is  no  Belgian  nationality  but  two  separate  ethnographic 
groups,  is  absolutely  unfounded.  The  Fleming  speaks  Dutch,  it 
is  true;  but  he  is  not  a  Dutchman,  he  is  a  Belgian.  The  Walloon 
speaks  French  without  being  a  Frenchman;  he  is  a  Belgian.  Here 
lies  the  truth. 
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The  linguistic  question  has  principally  originated  as  a  result  of 
foreign  interference.  From  1815  to  1830  the  Belgian  provinces 
were  under  Dutch  rule.  This  period  marks  a  time  of  predominant 
Flemish  influence,  although  French  was  the  language  of  the  Dutch 
Court.  After  the  creation  of  an  independent  Belgian  state  in  1830, 
a  reaction  necessarily  took  place.  The  official  language  became 
French  in  every  public  service.  The  educated  classes  used  mostly 
French  all  over  Belgium,  while  Flemish  was  only  used  by  the  un- 
educated people  in  the  Flemish  part  of  the  country. 

This  state  of  affairs  led  naturally  to  the  rising  of  a  pro-Flemish 
artistic  and  literary  movement  known  as  the  Flamingant  party; 
their  claims  became  very  popular.  The  Flemish  people  wanted 
their  language  to  be  officially  admitted  in  all  public  services,  and, 
first  of  all,  in  courts  of  justice  and  in  schools.  Progressively  the 
Belgian  governments  were  compelled  to  change  the  legal  linguistic 
situation  in  the  country,  and  since  1873  quite  all  of  the  Flemish 
claims  had  been  successively  admitted  by  the  law.  The  only 
question  to  be  settled  was  the  creation  of  a  Flemish  state  university. 
This  shows  that  legal  equality  between  the  two  Belgian  languages 
had  been  really  granted.  But  this  equality  was  more  theoretical 
than  corresponding  to  the  practical  reality.  If  you  enter  a  Belgian 
Flemish  town,  you  find  inscriptions  and  official  posters  on  the  public 
buildings  in  both  languages,  while  almost  all  shops  and  large  stores 
have  their  inscriptions  and  advertisements  only  in  Ffench.  Nearly 
all  the  great  newspapers  in  Brussels  and  Antwerp  are  written  in 
French.  For  one  Flemish  theatre  there  are  ten  French  ones.  This 
indicates  the  sympathy  felt  in  Belgium  for  French  art  and  culture, 
and  against  such  natural  feelings  the  law  of  a  democratic  people  is 
powerless. 

In  bilingual  countries  it  happens  very  often  that  one  of  the  two 
languages  used  has  a  greater  world-importance  than  the  other. 
Between  French  and  Flemish  the  matter  is  very  easy  to  decide. 
The  Flemish  language  has  its  unquestionable  artistic  beauties.  Its 
pronunciation,  its  stories,  and  its  poetry  are  well  suited  for  the 
population  of  Flemish  farmers  and  countrymen.  But  as  soon  as 
the  Fleming  leaves  the  small  radius  of  his  country,  he  finds  his 
native  language  is  not  much  understood.  With  French  he  is  able 
to  travel  all  over  the  world;  with  Flemish  he  can  move  only  in 
Belgium  and  in  Holland.  This  explains  the  predominant  use  of 
French  in  the  intellectual,  commercial,  and  political  circles  of  the 
Flemish  part  of  Belgium.  All  the  legal  changes  granted  to  the 
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Flemings  have  not  altered  the  literary  beauty  nor  the  practical 
utility  of  the  French  language.  This  had  made  some  Flamingants 
more  or  less  intolerant,  with  their  idea  of  compelling  the  people 
born  in  the  Flemish  part  of  Belgium  to  use  Flemish  as  their  only 
language.  The  Walloons  replied  and  organised  a  Wallingant  move- 
ment. On  both  sides  some  extremists  were  working  towards  an 
administrative  separation  of  the  two  linguistic  groups  of  the  coun- 
try, but  this  view  did  not  meet  with  the  slightest  sympathy  in 
Belgium. 

In  fact,  the  growing  animosity  of  the  Flamingants  and  Wallin- 
gants  was  the  result  of  political  divergencies.  The  first  were  mostly 
supporters  of  the  governing  Catholic  party,  while  the  parliamentary 
Opposition,  made  up  of  the  Liberal  and  Socialist  parties,  was 
principally  representative  of  the  French  part  of  Belgium.  The 
Catholic  party  had  held  the  power  since  1884,  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  this  condition  irritated  the  radical  Walloon  population. 
The  so-called  linguistic  fight  was  not  essentially  linguistic  but 
political.  The  linguistic  character  given  to  this  quarrel  originates 
only  from  the  geographical  location  of  the  opposing  parties.  But 
for  the  great  majority  of  Belgians  there  is  really  no  linguistic 
animosity.  Flemish  parents  want  their  children  to  be  educated 
in  both  languages,  Flemish  occupying  the  preponderating  place. 
Walloon  Belgians  want  their  children  to  be  educated  in  French, 
although  a  great  number  of  them  are  also  studying  Flemish. 

This  short  review  shows  that  Flemings  and  Walloons  constitute 
one  strong,  individual,  Belgian  nationality.  The  great  Belgian 
historian,  Professor  Henri  Pirenne,  writes  in  his  work  on  Belgian 
History*  as  follows: 

"Just  as  our  soil  is  made  of  the  alluvia  of  rivers  coming  from 
France  and  Germany,  so  our  national  culture  is  a  kind  of  syncretism 
in  which  the  great  qualities  of  the  two  races  are  found  intermingled 
and  modified  by  one  another.  .  .  .  This  national  culture  is  as  open 
as  our  boundaries,  and  during  its  bright  periods  it  exhibits  the 
rich  and  harmonious  assemblage  of  the  best  elements  of  the  Franco- 
German  civilisation.  This  wonderful  receptivity,  this  rare  aptitude 
for  assimilation  constitute  Belgium's  originality;  it  is  in  this  way 
that  Belgium  has  rendered  valuable  services  to  Europe;  and  it  is 
this  that  has  enabled  her  to  possess,  without  sacrificing  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  two  races  of  which  she  is  composed,  a  national 
life  common  to  each  of  them. 

*  Henri  Pirenne:  Histoire  de  Belgique.     Discours  sur  la  Nation  Beige,  (1900). 
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"And  while  this  national  civilisation  was  growing  on  our  soil, 
our  provinces,  one  after  another,  were  breaking  the  bonds  attaching 
them  to  Germany  or  to  France,  and  tended  insensibly  to  draw 
together,  and  so  form  between  the  two  great  powers  .  .  .  and 
of  two  fragments  of  states  this  intermediary  state,  which  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy  were  able  to  create  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  which 
is  still  standing." 

Germany  expressed  her  admiration  for  Pirenne's  work.  He 
was  made  a  Doctor  honoris  causa  by  several  German  universities. 
The  well  known  Jahrbuch  der  Gelehrten  Welt,  Minerva,  for  1912-1913 
published  as  a  frontispiece  the  portrait  of  Professor  Pirenne,  and 
wrote  about  him  as  the  "beruhmte  Geschichtschreiber  seines 
Landes".*  But  as  soon  as  the  German  armies  violated  Belgium's 
neutrality,  all  this  German  admiration  vanished  like  smoke  in  the 
air.  Their  theory  is  now,  that  the  Belgian  nation  was  a  creation 
of  the  Anglo-French  diplomacy  against  Germany.  There  is  his- 
torically no  Belgian  nation,  but  two  different  racial  groups,  of 
which  the  Flemish  must  become  German  brothers,  and  must 
necessarily  show  sympathy  for  everything  German!  Pirenne's 
History  of  Belgium  is  no  longer  a  scientific  work!  It  is  regarded  as 
a  novel,  "the  unhealthy  fruit  of  the  nationalistic  politics  of  the 
Belgian  Government".  The  Prussian  generals  arrested  Pirenne 
and  sent  him  to  a  prison  camp  in  Germany.  It  does  not  help  a 
scientist  very  much  to  be  considered  by  German  confreres  as  the 
"bertihmte  Geschichtschreiber  seines  Landes".  But  notwith- 
standing all  the  German  propaganda  pamphlets,  the  considerations 
set  forth  by  Professor  Pirenne  were  founded  on  a  solid  historical 
and  sociological  basis. 

The  Germans  have  tried,  since  the  occupation  in  August  1914, 
by  employing  a  number  of  administrative  measures,  to  satisfy  some 
Flamingant  extremists,  with  the  aim  of  making  themselves  accept- 
able in  Flemish  Belgium,  and  of  Teutonising  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. On  the  31st  of  December  1915,  the  Governor-General,  Bissing, 
issued  a  decree  making  the  State  University  of  Ghent  a  Flemish 
university.  This  transformation  had  been  promised  in  1911,  by 
several  Flemish  deputies  in  the  Belgian  Parliament;  but  it  was 
rather  the  idea  of  the  majority  to  maintain  the  existing  University 
of  Ghent  as  a  French  one,  and  to  organise  a  new  Flemish  univer- 
sity. The  discussions  were  interrupted  by  the  war.  The  plan  of 
General  Bissing  was  simply  to  create  pro-German  sympathy  among 

*  "The  celebrated  historian  of  his  country". 
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the    Flamingant   leaders,   but   the  result   became   absolutely   the 
opposite. 

As  soon  as  Bissing's  decision  was  known,  thirty-six  Flemish 
leaders,  living  in  occupied  Belgium,  and  including  clergymen, 
scientists,  artists,  university  graduates  and  professors,  wrote  a 
formal  protest  to  the  invader,  stating  that  they  continued  to  believe 
in  their  pro-Flemish  convictions,  but  denying  to  the  occupying 
power  the  right  to  solve  a  question  belonging  solely  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  independent  Belgian  people,  and  refusing  to  accept 
any  gift  from  the  enemy  of  their  country.  The  Belgian  professors 
of  the  University  of  Ghent  refused  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
orders  of  the  German  governor.  Professors  H.  Pirenne  and  Paul 
Fredericq  of  Ghent  were  then  arrested  and  sent  to  prison  camps  in 
Germany.  The  other  professors  issued  a  formal  protest,  taking  all 
the  responsibility  of  the  views  of  their  arrested  colleagues.  The 
German  Bissing  nevertheless  went  on,  although  his  new  Flemish 
university  lacked  both  professors  and  students.  He  got  some 
primt-docenten  and  German  political  agents  in  Germany  and  in 
Holland,  made  them  professors  in  the  University  of  Ghent,  and 
opened  it  on  the  21st  of  October  1916.  There  were  only  forty 
regular  students;  the  number  of  professors  and  lecturers  was 
forty- three!  The  figures  are  taken  from  a  statement  of  the  German 
professor,  Geheimrat  von  Dyck.  This  was  the  result  of  one  year's 
German  propaganda  among  the  Flemish  population  of  Belgium! 

Before  the  war,  the  Flemish  leaders  collected  more  than  100,000 
signatures  to  a  petition  asking  for  the  transformation  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ghent  into  a  Flemish  university.  The  Germans  and  their 
agents  were  unable  to  get  500  signatures  for  a  similar  attempt! 

The  real  aim  of  the  Pan-German  politics  in  Belgium  is  well 
sketched  in  a  pamphlet  by  a  German  lawyer,  Dr.  C.  Bornhak, 
professor  at  the  University  of  Berlin:  Belgiens  Vergangenheit  und 
Zukunft*  For  this  lawyer,  Belgium  is  a  conquest  of  the  German 
empire,  where  the  principle  Divide  ut  imperes  ought  to  be  applied. 
With  regard  to  educational  questions  we  quote  from  his  text: 

"Education  will  be  given  in  the  two  languages  of  the  country; 
German  will  be  everywhere  a  compulsory  part  of  the  curriculum. 
Flanders  will  receive  a  German-Flemish  university  at  Ghent  and 
Wallonia  a  German-French  university  at  Liege.  The  free  univer- 
sities, the  Universite  Catholique  of  Louvain  and  the  Universite 
Libre  of  Brussels,  must  be  suppressed  as  incompatible  with  the  idea 
of  the  German  state." 

*  Berlin,  Grenzboten  Verlag,  1917. 
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This  last  proposal  stirs  the  pride  of  every  graduate  and  every 
professor  of  the  Universities  of  Louvain  and  Brussels.  These  two 
universities  had  a  large  part  in  the  intellectual  movement  of 
Belgium.  German  doctors  at  present  confess  that  they  would  be  a 
great  intellectual  barrier  to  the  attempts  of  German  penetration 
in  Belgium!  The  loyalty  of  the  Flemish  and  Walloon  populations 
remains  beyond  doubt.  Their  strong  protests  against  measures 
taken  by  an  enemy  always  threatening  them  with  death,  deporta- 
tion, starvation,  imprisonment,  and  heavy  fines,  are  the  best 
answers  to  all  the  German  machinations. 

The  German-Flemish  University  of  Ghent  is  thus  a  great 
comedy  and  a  great  failure,  but  this  was  only  one  important  step 
on  the  part  of  the  Berlin  authorities  in  their  interference  in  the 
linguistic  problem  of  Belgium.  Another  scheme  was  in  preparation 
and  came  into  effect  through  a  decree  of  1917.  This  is  known  as 
the  Administrative  Separation  of  Belgium,  and  it  made  of  this 
little  country  really  two  different  countries,  Flanders  and  Wallonia, 
the  capital  of  the  first  being  Brussels,  and  of  the  second,  Namur. 
The  boundary  is  the  linguistic  limit  between  the  French  and 
Flemish  parts  of  Belgium.  The  Germans  aimed  at  dismembering 
Belgium.  No  measure  could  have  produced  more  unity  and  more 
feeling  of  patriotism  among  all  the  Belgians.  The  Germans  feared 
this,  and  had  previously  organised  a  so-called  "Flemish  National 
Congress"  (landdag),  which  met  at  Brussels  on  the  4th  of  February, 
1917.  It  was  composed  mostly  of  men  without  any  authority,  of 
the  most  dishonourable  past,  and  for  whom  every  Fleming  feels 
only  contempt.  This  congress,  without  any  legal  commission, 
nominated  a  "Council  of  Flanders"  composed  of  thirty  traitors 
and  German  political  agents!  Seven  of  them  went  to  Berlin,  and 
were  received,  on  the  3rd  of  March  1917,  by  the  Chancellor, 
Bethmann-Hollweg.  The  German  Chancellor  announced  to  them 
his  decision  to  divide  Belgium  into  two  separate  administrative 
regions. 

Immediately  the  whole  Belgian  people,  Flemings  and  Walloons, 
showed  their  profound  disdain  for  this  new  German  scheme.  On 
the  10th  of  March  1917,  seventy-seven  Belgian  prominent  men, 
mostly  from  the  Flemish  part  of  Belgium,  and  including  political, 
artistic,  and  scientific  men,  as  well  as  the  heads  of  all  the  great 
Flemish  associations  of  the  country,  wrote  a  letter  to  Bethmann- 
Hollweg,  declaring  "that  the  Council  of  Flanders  was  completely 
unknown  in  Belgium;  that  the  Administrative  Separation  was  no 
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part  of  the  Flemish  claims;  that  the  Flemish  people  would  never 
admit  a  peace  allowing  your  Government  or  any  foreign  State  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  problems  of  Belgium;  that  all  Flemings  and 
Walloons  had  during  these  times  only  one  wish,  one  desire,  one 
thought:  the  Belgian  country  free  and  indivisible." 

The  deputies  and  senators  of  Brussels  and  of  the  Walloon  dis- 
tricts wrote  a  similar  protest.  One  of  the  outstanding  Flamingant 
leaders,  C.  Huysmans,  deputy  of  Brussels,  writes  in  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  Holland:  "At  the  present  we  are  neither  Walloon  nor 
Flemish.  We  deny  the  existence  of  a  Flemish  or  Walloon  problem 
during  the  war.  Belgium  forms  an  indivisible  bloc." 

Numerous  City  Councils  protested  against  the  Administrative 
Separation.  The  following  are  some  sentences  from  the  protest  of 
the  City  Council  of  Antwerp: 

"We  consider  this  measure  pernicious  to  the  existence  of  our 
country,  favourable  to  our  enemies,  and  in  contradiction  with  all 
our  traditions  and  our  highest  interests.  Although  Belgium  has 
not  unity  of  language,  she  is  not  an  arbitrary  creation  of  diplomacy, 
without  any  historical  basis.  .  .  . 

"If  Antwerp  regards  herself  with  pride  as  the  city  having  the 
most  Flemish  feelings  of  any  in  the  country,  she  is  no  less  proud 
to  be,  as  a  harbour  and  as  an  artistic  centre,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful organs  of  the  whole  of  Belgium,  and  to  be  the  equal  in  patriotism 
of  any  other  municipality.  This  patriotism  includes  in  the  bonds 
of  the  same  cordial  affection  the  whole  country  and  all  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  Walloons  and  Flemings,  without  distinction;  and  it 
feels  deeply  offended  by  such  a  measure  as  the  Administrative 
Separation." 

The  Germans  remain,  therefore,  absolutely  unable  to  undermine 
the  Belgian  patriotic  feelings.  From  Le  Havre,  the  Belgian  legal 
Government  has  issued  a  decree  making  the  Administrative 
Separation  illegal,  and  declaring  that  those  Belgians  who,  willingly 
or  unwillingly,  are  helping  the  enemy  as  regards  the  application  of 
that  scheme,  are  guilty  of  high-treason  and  should  be  summoned 
before  national  courts  of  justice.  The  German  decree  is  in  absolute 
contradiction  with  the  Conventions  of  the  Hague,  these  Conven- 
tions stating  that  the  occupying  power  is  not  allowed  to  pass  decrees 
modifying  the  administrative  status  of  the  occupied  country.  But 
what  does  Germany's  signature  mean  in  an  international  agree- 
ment! 
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The  Belgian  people  did  not  need  the  last  German  decrees  to 
know  what  to  think  of  the  German  mentality.  At  present  Germany 
knows  what  a  feeling  of  hate  she  has  created  all  over  Belgium.  One 
of  her  greatest  newspapers,  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  wrote  on  the 
7th  of  March  1917:  "The  Flemings  are  determined  neither  to  be 
nor  to  become  Germans.  Their  leaders  declare  it  openly."  This 
is  the  best  confession  that  the  attempts  of  the  German  Government 
to  create  a  linguistic  agitation  in  occupied  Belgium,  and  indirectly 
to  win  some  sympathy  among  the  Flemish  people,  have  completely 
failed.  Their  insistence  on  acting  through  these  racial  and  linguistic 
channels  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  of  some  interest  to 
see  this  very  method  applied  to  the  Teutonic  empire.  If  the 
Germans  are  so  fond  of  the  Administrative  Separations,  why  should 
they  not  grant  it  to  the  Bavarians,  the  Saxons,  and  all  the  other 
peoples  of  "das  grosse  deutsche  Reich",  that  very  artificial  creation 
of  the  Hohenzollerns  and  of  their  Prussian  military  supporters? 
A.  LEDOUX. 

Professor  Ledoux,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  interesting  article,  was 
occupying  the  chair  of  Mineralogy  and  Crystallography  in  the  University  of 
Brussels  when  his  country  was  invaded.  Enlisting  as  a  volunteer,  he  took  part 
in  the  defence  of  Liege  and  Antwerp,  and  in  the  fighting  along  the  Yser,  until  he 
was  disabled.  He  was  sent  to  England  to  recover,  and  in  the  spring  of  1915  he 
came  to  Canada  as  the  guest  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  was  attached  to 
the  Department  of  Mineralogy.  For  three  summers  he  has  done  valuable  field- 
work  for  the  Dominion  Geological  Survey  and  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Mines. — 
EDITOR. 


MR  C.   V.   CORLESS   ON   EDUCATION  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEMS 

THE  circumstances  under  which   this  compilation  has  been 
produced  will  explain  its  vices  and  virtues.     In  a  series  of 
articles    contributed    to    the    Canadian    Mining    Institute 
Bulletin  from  1915    onward,  Mr  C.  V.  Corless,  Manager  of  the 
Mond  Nickel  Works,  developed  some  interesting  suggestions  on  the 
way   in   which   educational   institutions   and   individual   teachers 
might  assist  the  common  welfare.     Mr  Corless  was  asked  to  con- 
dense the  substance  of  these  articles  into  a  statement  suitable  for 
presentation  in  the  University  MONTHLY;  but  unfortunately  the 
pressure  of  business  made  this  impossible  and  the  present  statement 
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of  the  matter  is  the  substitute  for  that  which  Mr  Corless  was  asked 
to  make.  It  is  obvious  that  as  much  space  as  possible  must  be 
given  to  extracts  from  the  printed  articles  (six  in  all)  and  that  the 
chief  obligation  laid  on  the  compiler  is  to  select  the  most  representa- 
tive points  and  conceal  his  part  in  the  total  result  as  much  as 
possible.  While  neither  space  nor  opportunity  is  here  afforded 
for  developing  the  main  thesis  of  the  articles,  no  one  can  fail  to  see 
that  it  deserves  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  education, 
that  it  represents  a  well-marked  attitude  of  mind  on  the  social  value 
of  school-life,  and  that  its  principles  vitally  affect  all  branches  of 
teaching. 

The  subject  begins  from  the  idea  that  "if  the  loyalty  and  spirit 
of  co-operation  of  the  soldiers  at  the  front  could  be  conserved,  it 
would  have  a  most  marked  effect  on  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the 
country".  In  the  first  article  Mr  Corless  is  concerned  mainly  with 
the  industrial  problem,  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour.  His 
position  develops  into  a  wider  outlook  at  the  end  where  he  says: 
"Only  enlightenment  must  be  such  as  discriminates  the  large  from 
the  small,  the  principle  from  the  detail,  wisdom  from  mere  know- 
ledge. When,  at  last,  we  acquire  wisdom  as  well  as  knowledge, 
we  shall  see  that  out  industries  exist  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people 
and  not  of  the  capitalist  mainly;  we  shall  see  that  the  individual 
welfare  can  best  be  taken  care  of  by  caring  for  all ;  we  shall  see  that 
capitalist  and  workman  are  as  inter-related  as  the  parts  of  the 
human  bddy;  that  neither  is  servant  of  the  other,  but  that  each  is 
both  servant  and  master;  that  we  cannot  injure  the  one  without 
injuring  the  other;  that  we  have  here  one  of  the  highest  problems 
the  human  mind  has  set  itself  to  solve;  that  the  best  combined 
wisdom  of  all  will  be  required  to  work  out  the  best  progressive 
solution  of  this  greatest  of  industrial  problems ;  that  no  solution  of  a 
problem  of  this  nature  will  be  final  except  in  principle;  that  this  is 
only  one  of  those  adjustments  of  human  relations  which  must  be 
continuous  with  the  evolution  of  human  society.  When  men  have 
arrived  at  this  broader  view,  they  will  become  reasonable,  just  in 
proportion  to  the  breadth  of  their  view.  We  are  safe  in  saying  that 
centuries  may  be  required  in  working  out  the  solution  to  the  indus- 
trial problem,  since  this  is  merely  a  problem  of  social  evolution. 
Social  evolution  is  merely  the  continuous  adjustment  of  social 
relations  to  meet  changing  conditions.  As  long  as  these  change, 
we  must  have  the  problem  with  us.  It  is  easy  to  adjust  the  parts 
of  a  machine.  But  when  each  part  is  itself  infinitely  complex — is 
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in  fact  a  human  being,  whose  adjustment  in  industrial  relations 
must  be  self-adjustment — it  is  self-evident  that  any  real  mitigation 
of  industrial  ills  must  be  founded  on  the  gradual  growth  of  intelli- 
gence and  ethical  feeling." 

The  second  article  definitely  attacks  the  question  of  education 
(Our  Educational  System  in  Relation  to  Social  Progress,  C.  M.  I. 
Bulletin,  December  1916).  The  "growth  of  intelligence  and 
ethical  feeling"  is  the  requisite.  Here  the  questions  that  naturally 
arise  are:  "How  can  this  growth  be  hastened?  What  means  have 
we  most  readily  available  to  this  end?"  "While,  as  noted  in  the 
former  discussion,  every  available  means  must  be  used,  yet,  pro- 
bably all  will  agree  that  no  other  single  influence  is  equal  in  im- 
portance to  our  educational  institutions  in  their  ability  and  availa- 
bility to  assist  and  to  direct  our  social  development.  Home 
influence  in  modern  society  is  becoming  relatively  less  and  less. 
School  influence  on  the  rising  generation  modifies  home  influence 
on  the  next.  The  children  of  to-day  are  the  parents  of  to-morrow. 
Hence,  if  our  schools  follow  a  sound  and  consistent  policy,  their 
influence  on  society  is  cumulative.  This  insufficiently  appreciated 
fact  opens  up  vast  possibilities  in  the  direction  of  social  progress 
through  a  wisely  directed  educational  system.  It  is  of  great 
importance  that  we  should,  in  these  times  of  planning  for  recon- 
struction, realise  without  delay  how  great  these  possibilities  are 
and  that  we  should  make  certain  that  only  the  broadest-minded, 
best  trained,  most  efficient  and  most  public-spirited  men  have  the 
shaping  and  directing  of  our  educational  system. 

"We  have  here,  ready  at  hand,  an  existing  organisation,  in 
good  running  order,  with  excellent  laws,  compelling  all  to  receive 
primary  education  and  securing  for  all  the  opportunity  of  higher 
training.  Have  we  individually  given  to  our  schools  and  colleges 
the  serious  thought  their  importance  merits?  Do  we  clearly 
realise  all  that  they  may  be  made  -to  accomplish  for  industry,  for 
society,  and  for  the  nation?  Have  we  accepted  our  full  respon- 
sibility of  citizenship  in  relation  to  them?  Have  we  taken  part  in 
discussion  of  their  usefulness,  their  courses  of  study,  or  their  ideals? 
Do  we  even  take  the  trouble  to  make  our  local  schools  feel  our  deep 
interest  in,  and  sympathy  with,  their  work?  Unless  our  schools 
are  thus  kept  in  touch  with  real,  outside  life,  unless  both  teachers 
and  pupils  are  made  to  feel  that  their  daily  grind  is  appreciated, 
how  easy  it  is  for  them  to  lose  enthusiasm,  to  lose  the  living  touch 
and  the  sense  of  appreciation  that  makes  work  worth  while." 
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Broadly  speaking  "one  central  aim  must  be  to  work  intelli- 
gently in  the  direction  of  correcting  conditions  that  favour  the 
propagation  of  the  social  ills".  The  means  to  this  end  include 
research  which  is  provided  for  to  some  extent  by  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning;  next,  adequate  propaganda  of  results,  for  which 
educational  institutions  are  the  best  agencies;  universal  extension 
of  knowledge  is  secured  by  compulsory  education  in  primary 
schools;  thoroughness  is  a  requisite  which  " might  be  met  by  making 
it  worth  while  for  the  best  men  to  remain  in,  and  to  devote  their 
lives  to,  the  profession  of  pedagogy,  partly  because  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  social  good  to  be  done,  partly  because  of  the  high  respect  in 
which  society  would  come  to  hold  a  profession  accomplishing  this 
great  good,  and  partly  because  the  pay  would  be  made  commen- 
surate with  the  importance  of  the  work". 

The  last  condition,  ample  financial  support,  "can  easily  be  met 
when  society  is  brought  to  see  the  great  value  and  absolute  necessity 
of  the  work". 

Leaving  the  groundwork  of  the  argument  we  may  next  indicate 
the  significance  of  these  demands  in  relation  to  educational  adminis- 
tration. "Our  educational  institutions  already  accomplish  much 
in  the  direction  of  increased  social  efficiency.  This  is  the  very 
reason  why  we  look  to  them  for  still  greater  results.  All  education 
is,  in  some  sense,  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But  all  must  admit 
that  some  branches  of  study  are  of  much  greater  value  to  society 
than  others,  while  having  probably  equal  educational  value. 
What  we  wish  to  advocate  is  that  our  schools  and  colleges  utilise 
to  the  full  their  great  opportunities  for  research  and  widespread 
influence,  more  definitely  than  heretofore,  in  the  direction  of 
assisting  in  solving  the  many  already  existing,  constantly  arising 
and  highly  complex  social  problems,  even  though  they  are  com- 
pelled, in  doing  so,  to  abandon  still  further  than  they  have  already 
done,  their  more  academic  aims.  Just  as  they  are  coming  more 
and  more  to  assist  industry  by  their  researches  in,  and  application 
of,  the  physical  sciences,  so  we  ask  that  they  rise  fully  to  meet  the 
human  half  of  the  social  problem.  We  ask  that  they  come  more 
fully  to  the  assistance  of  society  by  increasing  similar  researches  in, 
and  by  spreading  widely  the  results  of  these  researches  and  their 
application  to  social  conditions.  Of  very  great  importance  is  it 
that  in  the  application  of  science  to  industry,  not  only  our  univer- 
sities but  also  our  secondary  schools  and  even  to  some  extent  our 
primary  schools  are  becoming  more  and  more  alive  to  the  great 
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needs  of  our  country.  This  is  fundamental  to  the  present  welfare 
of  society.  Of  still  greater  importance  is  it  that  in  the  application 
of  science  to  social  progress,  our  education  system  should  more 
definitely  than  at  present  serve  this  still  higher  purpose.  This  is 
fundamental  to  the  future  welfare  of  society.  Our  educational 
institutions  are  still  to  some  extent  a  thing  apart.  We  ask  that 
they  become  more  intimately  inter-related  with  society's  needs. 
This  may  result  in  less  teaching  of  classics,  metaphysics  and 
philosophy.  It  will  result  in  more  widespread  teaching  of  civics, 
economics,  politics,  and  ethics.  The  high  purpose  to  be  served 
will  raise  the  profession  of  pedagogy  to  a  status  it  has  never  reached 
in  the  past.  When  the  profession  of  pedagogy  stands,  in  relation 
to  social  needs,  in  a  similar  position  to  that  held  by  the  profession 
of  medicine  in  relation  to  physical  needs,  society  will  yield  it  equal, 
if  not  even  greater,  respect  and  reward. 

If  our  schools  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  to  enter 
practically  into  the  large  and  urgent  questions  of  social  progress, 
inclusive  of  the  problem  of  the  deadlock  of  capital  and  labour,  their 
possibilities  and  the  importance  of  their  influence  in  this  direction, 
must  be  more  fully  realised  by  educators.  Also,  the  preparation 
of  our  educators  must  be  specialised  in  the  social  sciences.  How 
many  of  our  public  or  high  school  teachers  at  present  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  this  group  of  studies?  How  many  of  the 
graduates  of  our  universities,  even  of  those  entering  the  profession 
of  pedagogy,  have  received  any  training  in  civics,  economics, 
politics,  or  social  ethics?  At  how  many  of  our  normal  schools 
or  schools  of  pedagogy  is  this  group  of  studies  treated  as  a  major 
course?  If  we  wish  for  improvement,  we  must  start  here  and  start 
at  once.  Our  young  people  are  trained  moderately  well  in  many 
ways.  But  how  are  they  to  receive  the  best  training  in  the  direction 
of  intelligent  and  efficient  citizenship,  unless  their  teachers  have 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject? 

Undoubtedly  much  useful  research  into  social  questions  has 
already  been  made  and  many  valuable  conclusions  have  been 
drawn.  But  the  results  have  not  been  widely  disseminated  and 
made  to  yield  a  full  harvest.  These  subjects  remain  largely 
academic.  They  have  not  been  simplified  and  rendered  under- 
standable and  practical  to  the  ordinary  citizen.  They  exercise 
little  or  no  real  influence  except  on  comparatively  restricted 
numbers.  Even  here  they  have  apparently  developed  more 
learning  than  wisdom.  The  social  sciences  must  be  brought  down 
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from,  the  chilly  atmosphere  of  the  academic  heights,  to  the  warm 
valleys  where  dwell  the  masses,  in  order  that  they  may  bear  fruit. 
They  must  be  converted  from  pure,  into  applied,  sciences  and 
thus  become  of  more  practical  value  to  humanity." 

The  core  of  the  matter,  then,  is  the  demand  for  definite  ethical 
teaching  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  so-called  " social  subjects". 
Mr  Corless  finds  it  unreasonable  that  Latin  should  "be  compulsory 
and  the  social  sciences  almost  ignored",  though  he  does  not  wish 
to  be  understood  to  "attach  no  value  to  Latin ,  to  metaphysics,  to 
philosophy,  and  to  other  subjects  of  the  more  purely  cultural  type". 
Toward  the  realisation  of  these  ends  Mr  Corless  makes  the  following 
practical  suggestions:  "If  elementary  social  science  were  made 
a  compulsory  subject  in  our  high  schools  and  in  our  universities, 
and  if  the  practical  teaching  of  it  were  emphasised  in  our  schools  of 
pedagogy,  it  would  only  be  a  few  years  until  society  would  be  well 
sprinkled  with  citizens  having  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  factors 
making  for  social  efficiency.  Also,  if  special  efforts  were  made  in 
our  common  schools  to  lay  a  practical  foundation  in  these  subjects, 
by  teachers  who  had  been  thoroughly  trained  in  them,  the  senior 
students  in  these  schools  might  receive  the  minimum  essential  to 
intelligent  citizenship. 

We  believe  this  whole  programme  might  effectively  be 
introduced  and  carried  out  along  some  such  lines  as  follows:  (1) 
Influence  the  Education  Departments  in  the  various  Provinces  of 
the  Dominion  to  introduce  an  easy  compulsory  course  in  the 
social  sciences  into  the  curricula  of  our  high  schools,  normal  schools, 
and  schools  of  pedagogy.  (2)  This  will  necessitate  a  more  general 
selection  of  this  course  of  study  at  the  universities  by  such  students 
as  intend  to  follow  pedagogy  as  a  profession.  (3)  Try  to  arouse  the 
universities  to  a  sense  of  the  need  of  making  this  a  compulsory 
subject  for  a  degree.  (4)  Use  all  our  influence  to  improve  the 
general  status  and  salaries  of  the  teaching  profession  so  as  to  place 
it  on  a  par  with  other  professions  and  make  it  possible  for  men 
of  the  highest  ability,  but  with  no  other  means  of  support,  to  follow 
pedagogy  as  a  life's  work." 

We  have  now,  unfortunately,  almost  exhausted  our  space,  and 
we  are  not  beyond  the  second  of  the  six  articles  which  Mr  Corless 
selected  for  us  as  expressing  his  views.  But  apart  from  political, 
historical,  and  economic  points  (the  sixth  article  is  on  the  Whitley 
Scheme)  we  think  that  the  remaining  articles  amplify,  emphasise, 
and  illustrate  the  main  contentions  without  introducing  any 
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essential  novelty.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  instrumental  in  drawing 
attention  to  the  ideas  which  inspire  these  articles,  and  without 
such  ideas,  supported  by  such  obvious  enthusiasm  and  sincerity, 
we  should  indeed  be  in  danger  of  lapsing  into  total  stagnation. 
But  perhaps  we  have  improved  rather  than  damaged  the  thesis 
which  Mr  Corless  supports  by  our  involuntary  omission  of  details. 
On  this  matter  let  the  reader  judge  for  himself,  and  we  hope  that 
many  will  be  incited  by  our  references  to  get  and  read  the  original 
articles.  There  is  in  the  education  theory  expounded  by  Mr 
Corless  in  the  article  " Educational  Reform"  (C.  M.I.  Bulletin, 
pp.  68,  69)  a  strong  flavour  of  Rousseau,  perhaps  drawn  from  a 
Montessori  source ;  in  any  case  it  is  far  too  obvious  to  be  correct  and 
fails  to  avoid  most  of  the  vices  which  time  has  shown  to  be  inherent 
in  the  " natural"  methods  of  education.  The  suggestion  that 
children  learn  naturally  all  they  need  until  they  go  to  school,  and 
then  become  victims  of  artificiality,  is  misleading.  If  we  waited  till 
a  child  needed  sociology  we  might  wait  for  ever.  The  fallacy  of 
the  argument  is  the  far-reaching  error  contained  in  the  idea  that 
life  is  natural;  it  is  profoundly  artificial,  in  fact  the  most  elaborate 
work  of  art  we  know,  and  for  that  reason  there  must  always  be  a 
gap  between  " out-of-school  life"  and  school;  for  "when  I  was  a 
child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a 
child;  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  childish  things". 

Finally — on  the  most  vexed  question  of  useful  and  useless 
subjects,  one  is  tempted  to  snatch  the  last  word.  Of  course  Mr 
Corless  does  not  wish  to  cast  one  more  stone  at  the  dead  languages ; 
he  only  means  that  practical  people  should  have  a  suitable  training, 
— and  not  Latin !  But  is  this  necessarily  right?  Is  it  true  that  our 
taste  for  dead  languages  is  no  more  than  an  inherited  mediaeval 
habit  (admitting  use-inheritance  thus  far!)  Nothing  shall  be  said 
here  to  stir  again  this  discussion  of  merits,  but  it  is  of  some  interest 
to  recall  in  this  connection  that  a  protest  against  removal  of  Latin 
from  the  courses  giving  admission  to  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  was 
officially  made  by  the  President  of  the  Comite  des  Forges  somewhere 
about  1911.  The  reason  was  that  the  type  of  student  available 
for  industrial  work  (ironworks,  engineering,  and  the  like)  was 
steadily  declining,  capable  leaders  were  becoming  more  scarce,  the 
power  of  developing  and  expressing  ideas  was  lacking  and  this  lack 
was  rendering  technical  expertness  less  valuable  for  society  as  a 
whole.  Mr  Corless  does  well  to  plead  for  more  training  in  those 
studies  which  increase  intelligence  and  elevate  morals;  he  leaves 
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us  to  consider  whether  direct  teaching  is  the  best  method  of  pro- 
ducing those  elusive  results,  and  no  one  can  speak  with  more  than 
probable  accuracy  on  that  point.  We  seem  unable  to  improve  on 
the  old  (but  severe)  criticism:  These  things  ought  ye  to  have  done, 
and  not  to  have  left  the  others  undone.  G.  S  BRETT. 


UPPER  CANADA  AND  EDUCATION,  1792-1799* 

EVEN  so  late  as  1843  the  constitution  of  McGill  University 
provided  for  the  official  representation  of  Upper  Canada 
upon  its  Council.     In  that  year  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
province  (Sir  John  Beverley  Robinson)  attended  successive  meet- 
ings of  that  body  and  helped  to  frame  the  statutes  of  the  university, 
which  was  then  about  to  begin  its  teaching. 

This  representation  is  only  one  of  several  facts  which  show  that 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  regretted  the  division  of 
the  province  of  Quebec  in  1791-2,  which  had  deprived  them  of  a 
valuable  hinterland  (Upper  Canada),  which  had  seemed  to  promise 
a  still  richer  reward  for  their  exploitation  than  they  had  yet  reaped. 
Nor  is  there  any  lack  of  indications  that  they  longed  for  the  reunion 
of  the  provinces,  which,  after  former  fruitless  negotiations,  was 
accomplished  in  1841.  In  this  habit  of  mind  and  in  the  union  itself 
may  be  found  the  explanation  of  some  of  the  difficulties,  besides 
those  connected  with  education,  which  since  that  date  have  at 
various  times  confronted  us. 

From  1793,  the  year  of  his  arrival  in  this  country  as  the  first 
Anglican  Bishop  of  Quebec,  down  to  1825,  when  he  died,  Dr  Jacob 
Mountain  was,  quite  naturally,  perhaps,  the  representative  of  the 
unionist  idea  so  far  as  education  was  concerned.  Only,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  he  appears  to  have  fixed  upon  Montreal,  rather  than 
his  own  See  city  of  Quebec,  as  the  seat  of  the  proposed  university. 
This  was  to  be  the  apex  as  it  were  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Advancement  of  Learning,  which  is  still  the  official  style  of  McGill. 

*For  the  information  furnished  for  this  article  and  for  those  which  preceded 
it  the  writer  is  under  obligation  to  the  Public  Archives  of  Canada  and  the  library 
of  Queen's  University,  also  to  Mr  William  Smith,  I.S.O.,  B.A.,  and  Mr  Pierre 
Georges  Roy. 
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And  the  Royal  Institution  appears,  from  Part  I  of  Lord  Durham's 
Report,  to  have  had  jurisdiction  at  one  time  over  the  Grammar 
School  at  Kingston. 

It  was  the  Bishop,  apparently,  who  was  responsible  for  the  pro- 
vision in  the  McGill  charter  of  1821  that  the  Principal  should  be 
the  rector  of  Montreal  for  the  time  being.  This  provision,  pre- 
sumably, set  the  example  for  a  like  arrangement  for  King's  College, 
York,  in  1827.  This  policy  ran  counter,  it  is  said,  to  the  advice  of 
the  Archdeacon  of  York,  Dr  Strachan,  who  nevertheless  was  ex 
officio  President  of  the  University  from  1827  to  1849. 

Dr  Mountain,  it  may  be  incidentally  remarked,  also  mapped 
out  for  the  Church  of  England  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  its 
unfortunate  course  in  regard  to  the  Clergy  Reserves.  "I  have  no 
objection",  was  his  statement,  "to  Government  making  provision 
for  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  it  must  not  be  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  Church  of  England".  In  that  course  he  persisted  during 
the  thirty- two  years  of  his  episcopate  and  he  required  his  presbyters, 
Dr  Strachan  included,  to  pursue  it  with  him.  This  line,  notwith- 
standing the  far  wiser  example  set  by  Lord  Dorchester  prior  to 
1791,  was  taken  also  by  the  Bishop's  immediate  successors,  Dr 
Stewart  and  Dr  George  Jehoshaphat  Mountain,  the  founder  of 
Bishop's  College,  Lennoxville. 

Among  the  many  good  things  planned  for  Upper  Canada  by  its 
first  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  has  not  yet  received  his  due  from 
the  historians,  was  a  university  with  at  least  two  preparatory 
schools  tributary  to  it.  The  schools  were  to  be  established  at 
Kingston  and  Newark  (Niagara)  and  the  university  at  the  capital. 
The  capital,  on  April  28,  1792,  when  he,  not  yet  sworn  into  office, 
was  writing  from  Quebec,  meant  probably  London,  not  York.  The 
latter,  on  its  foundation  in  the  following  year,  was  looked  upon  only 
as  the  provisional  seat  of  Government. 

Uncritical  readers  of  the  letter  just  referred  to  (or,  rather,  of 
quotations  from  it)  have  hurled  invectives  at  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor's  head  on  the  score  of  his  "aristocratic"  proclivities.  He 
did,  it  is  true,  state  that  it  was  a  "National  Concern"  that  "an 
immediate  and  due  provision  for  the  education  of  the  Superior 
classes  of  the  Country"  should  be  made.  It  is  also  true  that  he 
proceeded  to  say :  ' '  Such  Education  as  may  be  necessary  for  people 
in  the  lower  degrees  of  life,  necessarily  requiring  but  little  expense, 
may  at  present  be  provided  for  by  their  connections,  and  relations". 
But  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  words  immediately  following: 
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"and 'more  remotely  lands  allotted  for  that  purpose" — the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  at  large. 

Among  the  Loyalists  whom  he  was  to  govern  were  many  who 
had  been  at  school,  or  college,  in  the  " revolted  provinces".  They 
had  recollections  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia  (King's  College,  New 
York),  Pennsylvania  (the  College  of  Philadelphia),  and  William 
and  Mary  College,  to  mention  no  others.  Impoverished  as  they 
were,  they  could  not  afford  to  send  their  sons  to  England,  so  the 
choice  lay  between  ignorance  and  the  institutions  just  mentioned, 
which  had  already  earned  a  well  deserved  reputation. 

"But  Schools  of  Education  necessary  for  the  higher  classes, 
being  of  greater  expense  and  requiring  instantaneous  establish- 
ment, must  depend  upon  the  liberality  of  the  British  Government; 
Upper  Canada  having  no  revenue  at  present  from  whence  these 
necessary  purchases  can  be  supplied,  necessity  will  compel,  and 
the  Cheapness  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  without  some 
internal  establishment,  will  invite,  the  Gentlemen  of  Upper  Canada 
to  send  their  children  thither  for  Education,  by  which  means,  from 
habit,  from  intercourse,  and  from  assiduous  design  in  their  Instruc- 
tors, their  British  Principles  will  be  perverted,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  holds  that  Great  Britain  has,  and  which  promises  to  bind 
Upper  Canada  for  ages  to  her  side,  Loyalty,  which  glories  in  the 
honest  pride  of  having  withstood  all  the  tempests  of  Rebellion,  will 
be  totally  undermined  and  subverted  by  different  principles  being 
instilled  into  the  rising  generations;  to  whom  their  parents  and 
connections  now  look  forward  with  fondness  and  hope,  as  the  means 
of  transmitting  the  remembrance  of  their  honourable  principles  to 
the  remotest  posterity." 

Loyalty  and  British  connection,  to  his  way  of  thinking,  were 
inseparably  associated  with  membership  in  the  Church  of  England, 
albeit  one  at  least  of  his  Legislative  Councillors,  the  Hon.  Richard 
Cartwright,  was  as  outspoken  as  only  a  Cartwright  could  be  in 
condemnation  of  the  special  favours  shown  by  the  Constitutional 
Act  to  the  "Protestant  Clergy  ".  Whether  the  Lieu  tenant-Governor 
was  as  well  aware  as  Mr  Cartwright  was  of  the  largeness  of  the 
numbers  of  non-Anglicans  in  the  province,  does  not  appear.  Yet 
he  and  the  Bishop,  who  was  under  no  illusion*  as  to  the  true  state 

*Writing  to  the  Rt  Hon.  Henry  Dundas — after  whom  Dundas  Street  was 
named — he  said,  on  September  15,  1794:  "Of  the  settlers  in  Upper  Canada  the 
majority  is  composed  of  Dissenters  of  various  descriptions."  To  which  he 
added  :  "But  I  have  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that,  if  a  proper  number  of 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  be  sent  amongst  them  before  each  sect  shall 
become  able  to  provide  ministers  of  its  own,  they  will,  to  a  man,  conform  to  that 
Church."  This  hope  he  himself  helped  to  disappoint. 
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of  the  case,  were  minded  to  give  a  decidedly  Anglican  complexion 
to  the  University.  The  "Head"  and  the  professors  were  to  be 
members  of  that  Church,  "the  medical  professor  perhaps  excepted ". 

To  ease  the  financial  difficulty  and  ultimately  to  remove  it 
altogether,  the  professors  were  to  be  clergymen.  "Rectories  might 
be  appropriated  in  the  room  of  Salaries,  wherever  they  should  be- 
come of  sufficient  value— and  Islands,  which  ought  never  to 
be  granted,  and  other  desirable  Settlements,  might  be  let  out,  to 
relieve  the  British  Government  as  soon  as  possible  from  this  burden ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  but  all  classes  and  descriptions  of  Public 
men,  would  lend  their  assistance  in  their  seperate  (sic)  depart- 
ments, to  evince  their  gratitude  for  an  establishment  so  necessary 
for  their  Children  (and  not  less  so  to  encourage  further  emigration 
of  valuable  settlers)  by  promoting  every  method  that  may  speedily 
exonerate  the  parent  State,  and  supply  an  increasing  income  to  be 
strictly  applied  to  that  just  and  honourable  purpose". 

Mr  Dundas,  however,  threw  cold  water  on  the  proposals  for  a 
University  as  he  had  done  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reply,  of  July  12, 
1792,  on  the  General's  immigration  scheme,  which  also  in  the 
province  found  little  favour — for  a  variety  of  reasons.  "The 
Country  must  make  the  University,  and  not  the  University  the 
Country". 

The  establishment  of  schools  the  Colonial  Secretary  did  not 
discourage.  "Such  Schools,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  should  be  of 
the  first  order".  That  school  the  Lieutenant-Go vernor  proceeded 
to  establish  at  Kingston  in  1795,  placing  in  charge  of  it  Mr  George 
Okill  Stuart,  the  eldest  son  of  Dr  John  Stuart.  He  remained  at 
this  post  till  1798,  if  not  till  1799,  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  at  Harvard 
in  1801,  became  second  rector  of  York  in  the  same  year,  taught  a 
private  school,  and  later  the  Grammar  School,  in  the  capital  till 
1812,  when  he  succeeded  his  father  as  second  rector  of  Kingston, 
and  continued  throughout  his  long  life,  which  closed  in  1862,  to 
take  a  deep  interest  in  schools  and  colleges. 

About  Mr  Stuart's  salary  there  was  difficulty  after  the  Lieur 
tenant-Governor's  return  to  England  in  1796.  Taking  his  papers 
with  him,  as  was  only  natural,  seeing  that  he  had  governmental 
business  to  transact  there,  the  latter  did  not  leave  with  Mr  Receiver- 
General  Russell,  the  Administrator,  explicit  instructions  as  to  the 
payment  of  the  young  schoolmaster's  allowance  of  £100.  Arrears 
piled  up  till  in  1798  he  made  humble  petition  to  the  Executive 
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Council  for  liquidation  of  them,  meeting  with  success  on  the  inter- 
vention of  Mr  Cartwright  and  the  Bishop. 

The  larger  scheme  had  by  no  means  been  given  up  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  though  further  disappointment  was.  in  store 
for  him.  In  a  letter  which  he  could  hardly  have  received  before 
he  sailed  for  England,  written,  as  it  was,  from  Whitehall  on  June  22, 
1796,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  was  at  that  date  in  charge  of 
colonial  affairs,  declared  roundly  that,  though  some  provision  had 
to  be  made  in  the  imperial  budget  for  schoolmasters'  salaries,  "my 
ideas  of  schoolmasters  best  suited  to  the  present  state  of  Upper 
Canada,  are  such  as  are  thoroughly  competent  to  teach  Reading, 
Writing,  Accounts  and  Mensuration. 

The  Stipends  to  Persons  of  this  description,  exclusive  of  what 
they  would  receive  from  at  least  some  of  their  scholars,  ought  to  be 
very  moderate." 

During  the  infancy  of  Upper  Canada  Montreal  or  Quebec  was 
the  proper  place,  so  thought  his  Grace,  for  "a  Public  School  of  an 
higher  order,  where  the  Greek,  and  Latin  Languages,  and  some 
other  branches  of  Learning  may  be  taught."  Then,  with  a  delicious 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  magnificent  distances  in  British  North 
America,  equalled  in  this  same  letter  only  by  his  ignorance  of  the 
geography  of  the  Niagara  district,  he  proceeded:  "There  is  a  very 
good  Seminary  of  the  kind  in  Nova  Scotia  [King's  College,  Windsor], 
which,  from  the  progress  it  has  already  made,  will  probably  be 
extended  to  the  general  cultivation  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences." 

This  state  paper,  with  others,  was  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  Executive  Council  of  Upper  Canada  and  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown  on  July  14,  1798,  a  report,  signed  by  Mr  Chief  Justice 
Elmsley,  being  presented  some  five  months  later.  "When  the 
subject  was  first  opened,  it  seemed  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion, - 
that  the  intentions  of  the  Royal  Founder  of  the  Free  Grammar 
Schools  and  University  of  Upper  Canada  could  not  be  effectuated 
but  by  a  liberal  provision  for  their  establishment  and  maintenance; 
and  each  Member  of  the  Board  seemed  deeply  impressed  with  a 
conviction  that  in  making  his  estimate  of  the  extent  of  that  pro- 
vision, it  would  be  much  safer  to  allow  too  much  than  too  little: 
For  as  the  application  of  the  fund  will  always  be  directed  by  the, 
Beneficent  Wisdom  which  has  created  it,  the  excess  may  at  any 
time  be  applied  to  other  purposes,  equally  worthy  of  the  original 
intention,  and  equally  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  Province; 
but  it  will  be  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  if  the  present 
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moment  be  neglected,  to  find  at  a  future  period  the  means  of 
effectuating  the  object  before  us,  without  much  expence,  and  a 
delay  almost  subversive  of  the  purpose." 

Free  Grammar  Schools  and  a  University  too  liberally  rather 
than  too  scantily  endowed!  Would  that  all  councillors  and  legis- 
lators within  the  last  hundred  and  twenty  years  had  been  as 
statesmanlike  as  were  these  old  "aristocrats"! 

The  greatest  difficulties  they  had  to  face  were  lack  of  cash,  the 
cheapness  of  land  (9d  or,  at  most,  Is  per  acre),  and,  considering 
local  jealousies,  the  number  of  schools  to  be  provided  at  the  outset. 
The  University  was  to  be  in  the  capital,  which  was  definitively  York; 
and,  though  its  establishment  was  to  be  deferred  for  a  time  till  at 
least  some  of  the  schools  should  be  in  operation,  a  site  for  a  "Col- 
ledge"  was  marked  out  on  the  plans  of  1797  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  Queen  and  Peter  Streets.  York  had  still  to  be  content 
with  a  private  school  conducted  in  Duchess  Street. 

Eight  Grammar  Schools  were  deemed  to  be  ultimately  desir- 
able, one  in  every  district.  They  were  to  be  situated  at  Cornwall, 
Johnstown  (Brockville),  Kingston,  Newcastle,  York,  Niagara, 
Charlotteville,  and  Sandwich,  a  whole  township  being  designated 
as  an  endowment  for  each  severally.  Four  of  the  schools  were 
regarded  as  being  more  or  less  immediately  necessary,  one  in  each 
of  the  four  original  districts.  Two  were  indispensable — at  Kingston 
and  Niagara,  the  oldest,  the  most  populous,  and  the  most  prosperous 
towns  in  the  province. 

The  sums  to  be  provided  for  these  schools  were  calculated  upon 
the  following  requirements,  buildings  (to  be  purchased  or  erected), 
repairs,  masters'  salaries.  As  to  the  first  of  these  £3000  provincial 
currency  were  supposed  to  be  adequate  for  the  erection  of  "  a  plain 
but  solid  and  substantial  building,  containing  a  school  room  suffi- 
cient to  hold  100  boys  without  danger  to  their  health  from  too 
many  being  crowded  together." 

Two  other  things  were  contemplated  under  this  head,  which 
even  in  these  supposedly  enlightened  days  we  do  not  think  of 
providing:  "and  also  a  set  of  Apartments  for  the  Master,  large 
enough  not  only  for  the  accommodation  of  his  family,  but  also  for 
the  very  desirable  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  take  a  few  boarders." 
The  evils  that  are  quite  patent  to  those  acquainted  with  the  facts 
in  towns  to  which  boys  (and  girls)  are  sent  to  attend  school  without 
more  supervision  than  is  given  in  the  ordinary  boarding  house 
would  be  in  large  measure  avoided  if  masters  took  them  to  board 
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and  became  responsible  for  them.  Notwithstanding  glaring  ex- 
ceptions, this  custom,  as  followed  by  Dr  Tassie  in  Gait,  Mr  Cameron 
in  Drummondville,  and  Mr  S.  Arthur  Marling  in  Whitby,  worked 
out  well. 

In  view  of  reports  on  the  Hon.  D.  W.  Smith's  house  in  Niagara 
and  Mr  Chief  Justice  Elmsley's  near  York,  which  these  gentlemen 
offered  to  sell  for  school  purposes,  the  following  sentence  is  inter- 
esting. "Some  few  out  buildings  may  also  be  necessary  for  the  use 
of  the  Master,  which,  if  they  will  not  come  within  this  estimate 
will  not  much  exceed  it,  and  may  easily  be  provided  for  hereafter." 

Capt.  Gustavus  Nicolls,  R.E.,  reported  in  1804  on  Mr  Chief 
Justice  Elmsley's  house,  which  was  for  many  a  later  day  the 
Government  House,  at  the  corner  of  King  and  Simcoe  Streets: 
"nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  ornaments  &c.  of  a  House  built 
as  a  Residence  for  one  of  the  first  Men  in  the  Province  can  be  well 
suited  to  the  rough  purposes  of  a  Public  School.  Of  the  Buildings 
on  the  Premises,  the  Ice  House,  Barn,  and  Stable,  and  Fowl  House 
would  be  of  little  utility.  The  Root  House  and  Well  would  cer- 
tainly be  useful." 

The  estimate  of  the  annual  income  required  for  each  school  was 
£180,  thirty  of  which  were  to  be  for  repairs,  fifty  for  supplies,  and 
a  hundred  for  the  master's  salary.  The  standard  adopted  was  the 
salary  ordered  by  His  Excellency  for  Mr  Stuart  at  Kingston  in  1795. 
If  an  "Under-Master"  became  necessary,  the  salary  was  to  be 
divided  between  him  and  the  Head,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case 
of  Mr  Stuart's  father  when  he  was  teaching  in  Montreal  between 
1781  and  1786.  At  York  Dr  Strachan  gave  the  whole  salary  to  his 
successive  assistants  from  1812,  really  from  1815,  to  1823. 

In  the  spring  of  1799,  down  to  which  time  the  question  was  still 
being  actively  canvassed,  General  Simcoe  was  succeeded  by  a 
resident  Lieu  tenant-Governor,  General  Hunter.  He  found  many 
things  which  needed  righting  after  the  easy,  not  to  say  lax,  adminis- 
tration of  the  Hon.  Peter  Russell.  Moreover,  he  had  to  attend  very 
closely  to  military  matters,  as  there  were  in  1799  grave  fears  of  an 
invasion  of  Canada.  When  the  matter  was  again  taken  up,  it  was 
found  that  the  sometime  administrator  had  lost  the  list  of  lands 
which  had  been  intended  for  the  endowments.  Again,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Home  Government  had  no  money  to  spare, 
all  that  it  could  raise  being  needed  for  the  war  chest.  Then  too, 
as  now,  Ireland  was  giving  trouble. 
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At  last,  in  1807,  the  Grammar  Schools  came  into  existence,  but 
on  a  much  more  restricted  plan  than  that  already  described,  loyalty, 
British  connection,  and  religion  still  being  prominent.  "The 
Regulations  for  the  Schools,"  wrote  the  Hon.  D.  W.  Smith,  in 
1798,  "I  should  recommend  to  be  on  a  broad  basis,  and  as  liberal, 
as  it  may  be  thought  prudent  to  permit. — May  Loyalty  be  professed 
and  taught,  as  a  necessary  combination  with  good  manners,  and  the 
progress  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences — may  the  influence  of  Religion 
spread  itself  amongst  the  rising  generation,  to  the  credit  of  the 
Pastors  and  to  the  honour  of  the  Lord!  And  may  the  youth  with 
hilarity,  and  their  Parents  with  gratitude,  never  cease  to  pray, 
'God  save  the  King'." 

A.  H.  YOUNG. 
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Maria  Chapdelaine,  recit  du  Canada  frangais,  par  Louis  H&MON. 
Paris,  Delagrave,  1916. 

Maria  Chapdelaine  is  just  now  a  much  discussed  and  much  ad- 
mired book  amongst  French  Canadians.  Its  author,  Louis  Hemon, 
was  born  at  Brest  in  France  in  1880  and  died,  victim  of  a  railway 
accident,  at  Chapleau,  Ontario,  in  1913.  He  was  a  highly  educated 
young  man,  who  had  obtained  his  licence  en  droit,  at  Paris,  and  his 
diploma  in  the  school  of  Modern  Oriental  Languages.  Louis  Hemon 
began  his  literary  career  in  1904  with  a  story  called  La  Riviere 
which  attracted  some  attention.  After  spending  some  time  in 
England  he  published  a  story  in  the  Temps  of  Paris,  in  March  1908, 
which  he  called  Lizzie  Blakeston.  During  the  years  1912  and  1913 
he  spent  eighteen  months  in  Canada,  studying  especially  the  life  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  region  round  Lac  Saint-Jean  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  and  the  book  under  review  is  a  picture  of  certain  phases 
of  that  life.  It  first  appeared  in  the  Temps  in  January  and  February 
of  1914. 

Maria  Chapdelaine  is  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Chapdelaine  a 
hardy  pioneer  bushman  in  one  of  the  newest  settlements  in  the 
lac  Saint-Jean  district.  Samuel  is  represented  as  a  lover  of  the 
woods  and  as  one  who  takes  greater  delight  in  the  hard  work  of 
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clearing  land  than  in  working  it  after  it  is  cleared.  Five  times 
already  in  his  life  he  had  taken  holdings  of  new  land,  had  built 
houses,  stables  and  barns  and  had  sold  out  in  order  to  move  on 
farther  where  he  would  have  greater  elbow-room. 

But  Laura  his  wife  and  Maria  his  daughter  are  not  altogether 
of  his  way  of  thinking.  At  every  change  of  location  he  had  made  his 
wife  had  grieved  sorely  that  it  was  necessary  to  leave  neighbours 
and  the  good  land  brought  into  cultivation  at  such  cost.  She  and 
her  daughter  would  have  liked  to  be  nearer  churches  and  shops  and 
to  walk  sometimes  on  the  sidewalks  of  towns  and  villages.  To  have 
no  other  view  of  the  world  than  that  obtained  by  looking  out  at  the 
woods  and  clearings  through  the  little  round  space  kept  clear  by 
blowing  on  the  frosted  windows  of  their  lonely  house  was  often  very 
depressing.  They  would  have  liked  to  be  nearer  where  the  trains 
passed  on  which  you  might  make  trips  into  civilisation.  But  being 
mild  and  dutiful  women  they  have  never  made  trouble.  They  have 
always  accepted  the  will  of  the  master  of  the  family. 

The  brothers  of  Maria  are  rugged  pioneers  like  their  father. 
Esdras  and  Da'Be  go  into  the  lumber  shanties  in  the  winter,  bring 
back  their  wages  for  the  use  of  the  family,  spend  their  summers 
hard  at  work  "making  land"  and  harvesting  the  meagre  crop  of 
hay  and  grain  which  the  land  produces.  They  are  free  from  the 
only  two  vices  which  seem  to  them  possible:  bad  language  and 
drunkenness.  The  other 'children,  Tit'Be,  Telesphore,  and  Alma- 
Rose,  are  still  young  and  at  their  catechism,  although  Tit'Be  is 
big  enough  to  do  almost  a  man's  work  and  is  consequently  admitted 
into  the  circle  of  smokers  and  is  allowed  to  express  his  opinions  on 
the  weather  and  the  crops. 

The  visitors  who  call  to  pass  the  evening,  are  very  rare.  One 
of  these  is  Eutrope  Gagnon  and  another  is  Francois  Paradis.  The 
latter  is  a  hunter  and  trapper  and  goes  away  on  long  journeys  far 
into  the  forest.  To  him  Maria's  heart  goes  out  and  they  become 
betrothed.  He  promises  never  to  swear  or  drink  and  to  return  with 
his  savings,  which  may  amount  to  five  hundred  dollars,  and  she 
promises  to  wait  for  him.  But  he  never  comes  back.  No  trace  of 
him  is  found.  He  has  doubtless  perished  in  the  snow.  Maria  weeps 
over  him,  after  having  said  a  thousand  ave  Marias  for  his  safety. 
Later,  two  pretendants  offer  themselves, — Eutrope  Gagnon  and  a 
fine  beau,  Lorenzo  Surprenant,  who  has  taken  up  his  residence  far 
off  in  the  States.  Lorenzo  almost  persuades  Maria  to  flee  the 
miseres  of  the  rough  life  of  the  woods  and  fields  and  go  with  him 
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to  his  American  city  home.  But  the  voice  of  the  pays  de  Quebec 
speaks  to  her  inmost  soul  and  restrains  her.  In  that  voice  there 
were  mingled  the  "beloved  solemnity  of  the  old  religion,  the  soft- 
ness of  the  old  language,  the  splendour  and  the  barbaric  strength 
of  the  new  country  in  which  an  old  race  has  found  a  new  youth". 
So  Lorenzo's  attractive  offer  is  rejected  and  Eu trope's  is  accepted. 
She  will  become  the  wife  of  the  habitant  with  whose  hardships  she 
is  well  acquainted,  because  she  "must  stay  in  the  land  of  her 
fathers  and  live  as  they  lived,  in  order  to  obey  the  unexpressed 
command  which  lay  deep  in  their  hearts  and  which  we  must 
transmit  to  our  children:  In  the  country  of  Quebec  nothing  shall 
die  and  nothing  shall  change".* 

It  is  a  touching  story,  but  the  colours  are  a  little  too  sombre. 
One  would  think  that  these  simple  characters  had  no  joys,  that 
even  the  children  could  not  laugh  and  play.  Their  dislike  for  the 
winter  is  seldom,  one  ventures  to  think,  such  an  all-pervading 
feeling  as  the  author  represents.  He  probably  read  into  them  his 
own  feelings  acquired  under  warmer  skies.  Few  Canadian  young 
people  does  one  find  who  do  not  love  the  winter.  It  is  usually  only 
old  rheumatic  bones  that  have  such  a  terror  of  cold. 

But  the  exaggerations  do  not  disfigure  the  book.  The  note  of 
the  music  is  not  out  of  tune.1  It  is  a  real  Quebec  book.  When  we 
read  it  we  have  the  illusion  of  being  there.  The  simple  piety,  the 
plain,  practical  views  of  life,  the  quaint  speech  of  the  people  of  the 
sister  Province,  are  well  represented,  although  one  is  perhaps 
justified  in  saying  that  certain  things  such,  for  instance,  as  clearing 
the  land  of  the  trees  and  stumps,  are  not  made  clear.  The  author's 
residence  in  the  woods  was  not  long  enough  for  his  becoming  quite 
well  acquainted  with  aH  the  "ins  and  outs"  of  such  operations. 

J.  SQUAIR. 

WITH  GENERAL  SMUTS  IN  EAST  AFRICA — Marching  on  Tanga. 
F.  BRETT  YOUNG.     E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 

Few  books  on  the  war  in  Africa  have  appeared,  and  even  if  there 
had  been  a  great  many  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  one  would  remain 
among  the  most  valuable.  It  gives  a  clear  account — illustrated 
by  an  excellent  map — of  the  campaign  which  deprived  the  Germans 
of  their  colony  in  East  Africa,  and  it  is  written  in  a  way  which  gives 
vividly  the  impression  of  what  the  campaign  meant  to  those  who 

*Quoted  by  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Quebec  Legislature  during  the  recent 
debate  on  the  Francceur  motion. 
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,took  part  in  it.  The  author  was  stricken  with  fever  before  the 
expedition  was  completed,  but  the  details  which  he  is  under  the 
necessity  of  supplying  in  synopsis  are  less  important  than  his 
first-hand  description  of  the  difficulties  which  continued  throughout 
its  course. 

Dr  Brett  Young's  book  shows  us  that  war  has  not  everywhere 
outgrown  the  stage  where  the  conditions  of  the  country,  even  more 
than  the  conditions  of  the  actual  fighting,  may  try  the  endurance 
of  the  combatants.  The  warfare  it  describes  is  primitive  warfare — 
warfare,  too,  in  which  all  the  advantages  are  on  the  side  of  the 
defense.  The  policy  of  the  Germans  was  to  strip  the  country  of  all 
modern  aids  to  existence,  and  then  to  retreat  slowly  along  the 
railway,  taking  any  advantage  offered  them  by  exceptional  predica- 
ments of  the  invaders,  or  by  natural  positions  favourable  for  rear- 
guard actions.  So  the  country  itself  is  the  real  enemy,  and  the 
country  is  the  interior  of  Africa  thrown  back  by  the  Germane  into 
its  original  deadliness  for  men. 

There  are  few  accounts  in  the  book  of  actual  military  encounters. 
But  every  other  traditional  handicap  to  military  operations  is  here. 
Instead  of  hand-to-hand  fighting  there  is  a  struggle  with  an  equatorial 
region  naturally  a  wilderness  and  artificially  devastated.  Through 
it  the  only  railway  has  been  destroyed  almost  from  the  point  where 
our  forces  first  enter  the  German  territory.  All  fruit-bearing  trees 
the  enemy  has  destroyed.  The  route  of  the  flanking  army  lies 
through  bush  so  impassable  that  the  way  has  to  be  cleared  with 
axes  for  mile  upon  mile.  In  this  bush  there  is  so  little  water  that 
the  men  have  to  go  without  drinking  for  thirty-six  hours  at  a  stretch, 
and  the  transport  animals  die  in  hundreds.  A  few  shelters  appear 
along  the  way,  but  they  have  been  so  defiled  by  the  Germans  that 
they  cannot  be  used.  And  fever,  the  worst  foe  of  all,  claims  victims 
without  a  pause.  Men  in  fever  cannot  be  evacuated,  and  neither 
can  the  wounded.  The  author  rides  with  the  division  on  a  mule : 
"I' felt  that  the  swaying  walk  of  Simba  would  be  more  tolerable,  if 
only  because  it  was  regular,  than  the  jolting  of  an  ambulance  wagon". 
And  later  he  is  on  duty  at  the  hospital  during  "days  of  'rest'  which 
were  among  the  busiest  I  spent  in  the  whole  campaign" — all  this  in 
fever  with  a  'temperature'  of  104. 

One  might  expect  that  the  story  which  sets  forth  the  details  of 
so  much  danger  and  suffering  would  be  a  tale  of  horror.  This  it  is 
not.  The  writer  spares  no  details  necessary  to  clearness.  But  he 
is  a  naturalist,  and  he  makes  the  country  interesting.  He  is  a 
poet  also,  and  his  narrative  carries  the  conviction  of  beauty  as  well 
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as  the  impression  of  reality.  It  is  sometimes  the  beauty  of  nature: 
".  .  .  A  native  boy  came  up  the  path  singing  to  himself.  When 
he  saw  the  unhappy  weaver-birds  he  stopped  his  singing.  He 
stood  utterly  still,  his  face  uplifted  under  the  branches,  watching 
them.  Then,  very  gently,  he  put  up  his  arm  beneath  the  tired 
flutterers.  I  could  see  the  whole  picture,  the  native's  thick  lips 
parted  in  expectancy,  and  the  wings  of  the  homeless  weaver-birds, 
in  silhouette.  Then  one  of  the  little  things,  tired  with  so  much 
futile  fluttering,  dropped  down  gently  to  the  perch  of  the  boy's 
finger  and  rested  there.  This  was  the  moment  for  which  the 
bushman's  instinct  had  been  waiting.  Very  softly  he  lowered  his 
arm,  until  the  bird  was  within  reach  of  the  other  hand;  but,  as  he 
made  a  swift  movement  to  grasp  it,  it  darted  away.  .  .  .  In  a 
second  the  delicate  silhouette  was  broken." 

Sometimes  it  is  the  beauty  of  the  struggle  of  man:  " .  .  .  I 
remembered  the  golden  days  down  the  Pangani,  those  rich  star- 
powdered  nights,  the  long  talks  over  a  dying  fire,  the  smell  of  wood 
smoke.  And  'not  one  of  us';  I  thought,  'will  ever  visit  these 
strange  wildernesses  again.  Many  of  us  for  the  reason  that  we 
shall  not  be  alive.  But  even  if  we  are  alive  we  shall  not  see  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Pangani,  for  no  man  in  his  senses  would  visit 
them  twice.  This  country  without  a  soul  .  .  .  '.  And  then 
I  thought  of  the  strangeness  with  which  our  immense  consciousness, 
of  ten  thousand  men,  had  been  flashed  across  the  vast  and  sombre 
vacuity  of  these  tracts  of  rolling  bush  and  plain  over  which  the 
shadow  of  a  man's  spirit  had  never  moved  before,  and  of  how  that 
consciousness  had  traversed  it,  as  a  dream  wanders  through  a  man's 
mind  in  sleep.  But,  though  we  do  not  always  know  it,  the  sub- 
merged memory  of  the  dream  lingers.  And,  in  the  same  way  it 
seemed  to  me  that  though  the  forest  tangles  of  the  Pangani  close 
above  the  tracks  we  made,  and  the  blown  sand  fill  our  trenches  and 
drift  above  the  graves  of  those  whom  we  left  sleeping  there,  that 
ancient  brooding  country  can  never  be  the  same  again,  now  that  so 
many  men  have  lived  intensely  for  a  little  while  in  its  recesses. 
Shall  we  not  revisit  the  Pangani,  I  and  many  others,  the  country 
to  which  we  have  given  a  soul?" 

Once  it  is  the  beauty  of  loneliness  raised  to  the  lyric.  "... 
One  evening,  while  I  was  sitting  alone  beneath  my  tree  in  the  dusk, 
a  rain-bird  sang  near  me,  sang  its  simple  song  of  three  descending 
notes  in  the  diatonic  scale,  thin  and  very  sweet,  repeated  many 
times.  There  were  lots  of  things  in  music  of  which  this  song 
might  have  reminded  me  in  its  soft  repetitions,  but  what  it  brought 
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to  my  mind  most  clearly  was  the  sweet,  cracked  bells  of  a  village 
church,  a  little  out  of  tune  (as  was  the  bird  itself),  not  indeed  of  any 
village  that  I  know,  but  of  a  dream  village  which  I  am  sure  I  shall 
find  some  day,  for  I  should  know  it  anywhere.  The  church  with 
the  cracked  bells  has  a  spire  of  no  great  beauty,  and  up  to  it  there 
runs  a  climbing  street  which  crosses  a  wooden  bridge  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  where  there  runs  a  little  stream  green  with  brooklime.  And 
of  course  it  is  Sunday  here,  for  that  is  why  the  sweet  cracked  bells 
are  ringing  over  the  mowing  grass,  and  meadows  where  the  evening 
sun  casts  long  shadows,  and  cuckoos  are  calling,  in  level  flight  from 
elm  to  elm.  Some  day,  in  a  still  evening  of  summer,  I  shall  enter 
this  dream  village,  and  my  soul  will  remember  how  it  had  been 
there  before,  while  I  sat  dreaming  one  evening  under  a  great  tree 
at  Luchomo  beside  the  rushing  Pangani.  Some  day,  I  say  .  .  . 
but  perhaps  it  will  not  be  in  this  life." 

These  quotations  need  no  apology.  They  suggest  the  quality 
of  style  which  gives  this  book  its  fascination.  It  deals  with  great 
deeds  and  with  great  sufferings.  So  do  many  other  books  about 
the  war.  But  this  war  book  is  a  work  of  literature. 

R.  G.  BEATTIE. 
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University  The  University  Hospital  Supply  Association, 

Hospital  Supply          through   Mrs  F.  B.  Kenrick,  Convener  of  the 
Association  Packing   Committee,   reports   since   the  last 

statement  published  in  April,  a  total  of  48  cases  of  Hospital  sup- 
plies, packed  for  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  and  7  sacks  of 
socks  for  the  Soldiers'  Comforts  to  be  forwarded  to  the  trenches.  ( 
Following  is  a  list  of  the  articles  packed:  916  pairs  of  pyjamas,  150 
split-sleeve  coats,  102  pairs  of  bed  socks,  2,900  handkerchiefs,  792 
soldier's  bags,  84  pairs  of  slippers,  366  caps,  248  shirts,  367  socks  for 
the  Red  Cross,  1098  socks  for  the  Field  Comforts'  Commission,  129 
towels,  1272  wash-cloths,  43  surgeon's  gowns,  240  amputation 
bandages,  338  assorted  many-tailed  bandages,  840  head  bandages, 
19  miscellaneous.  Mrs  F.  N.  G.  Starr,  Honorary  Treasurer,  who 
is  out  of  town,  will  publish  her  report  next  month. 

Additional  The    Board    of    Governors   have    made    the 

Appointments,  etc.     following  appointments  on  the  staff,  for  the 
Session  1918-19: 
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L.  E.  Westman,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Faculty  of  Arts. 
W.  G.  Birrell,  Demonstrator  in  Electro-Chemistry,  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science. 

Dr  G.  Sterling  Ryerson  has  tendered  to  the  Governors  his 
resignation  of  the  professorship  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology  in 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  the  same  has  been  accepted. 


PERSONALS 


An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Alumni  Association  is  to  keep  a  card 
register  of  the  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  all  the  faculties.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  information  about  the 
graduates  should  be  of  the  most  recent 
date  possible.  The  Editor  will  therefore 
be  greatly  obliged  if  the  Alumni  will  send 
in  items  of  news  concerning  themselves 
or  their  fellow-graduates.  The  inform- 
ation thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
"  The  Monthly,"  and  will  also  be  entered 
on  the  card  register. 


Oliver  R.  Avison,  M.D.,  '87,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Severance  Union  Medical 
College  at  Seoul,  Korea,  is  visiting  in 
Toronto. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Wm.  B.  Hendry, 
B.A.  (U.)  '95,  M.B.,  '04,  Toronto,  who 
has  been  in  command  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  Base  Hospital,  Basingstoke, 
England,  has  been  home  conferring 
with  the  University  authorities  with 
regard  to  enlarging  the  staff  of  that 
hospital.  Colonel  Hendry  has  return- 
ed overseas. 

Major  Alex.  McKay,  M.D.,  C.M. 
(T.)  '95,  of  Toronto,  has  been  appoin- 
ted successor  to  the  late  Dr  R.  W. 
Bruce  Smith  as  Inspector  of  Prisons 
and  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  in  Ontario. 

Miss  Isabel  Gunn,  B.A.  (U.)  '09, 
has  been  a  probation  nurse  at  Bella- 
houston  Red  Cross  Hospital,  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  for  the  past  two  years. 

Captain  Percy  B.  Brown,  B.A.  (U.) 
'13,  M.B.,  '16,  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Davisville  Hospital,  North  Toronto. 
Captain  Brown  has  been  overseas  for 
twenty  months  and  has  seen  service  in 
India,  Africa,  and  Mesopotamia. 


Marriages 

BERGEY — CARTER — On  April  27,  1918, 
at  Guelph,  Simon  Alvah  Bergey, 
B.S.A.,  '12,  of  Kitchener,  to  Miss 
Ethel  Maude  Carter. 

ERB— TROXEL— On  April  24,  1918,  at 
Centreville,  Isaac  Erb,  M.B.,  '18, 
of  Toronto,  to  Miss  Olive  Leolia 
Troxel.  Dr  Erb  will  practise  this 
summer  at  Mowat  Junction. 

MOORHOUSE — BALDWIN —  On  April  25, 
1918,  at  St.  Thomas'  Church, 
Toronto,  Captain  Victor  Henry 
Kingsley  Moorhouse,  M.C.,  C.A.M. 
C.,  B.A.  (U.)  '08,  M.B.,  '10,  to 
Miss  Ethel  Barbar  Macleod  of 
Mashquotch. 

RICE— KIRBY— In  May,  1918,  at  High 
Park  Methodist  Church,  Toronto, 
Roy  Hamilton  Rice,  B.A.Sc.,  '14, 
to  Miss  Alice  Ferrol  Kirby. 

SMITH— SCHRAM— On  April  25,  1918, 
at  Ottawa,  Captain  H.  R.  Smith, 
M.O.,  Hart  House,  M.B.,  '15,  to 
Miss  Faye  E.  Schram. 

Deaths 

ADAMS— At  335  Jarvis  St.,  Toronto, 
on  May  16, 1918,  Wellington  Adams, 
B.A.  (U.)  '01,  M.B.,  '04,  of  Whitby. 

COLEMAN — Suddenly  at  Bangalore, 
India,  on  May  11,  1918,  May 
Urquhart  Coleman,  B.A.  (U.)  1905. 

KENNEDY — At  the  residence  of  his 
son-in-law,  327  Bay  Street  South, 
Hamilton,  on  May  15,  1918,  William 
Kennedy,  M.D.  (V.)  '83. 

ROYCE — In  Florida,  in  April,  1918, 
Allan  Henry  Royce,  B.A.  (U.)  '92, 
of  Toronto. 
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KILLED  IN  ACTION  OR  DIED  ON  ACTIVE  SERVICE. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  Claude  Anthony  Barker;  St.  Michael's 

College,  D.D.S.  1917. 
Lieutenant  Ernest  Herbert  Cox;  B.A.,   Trinity  College, 

1910. 

Second  Lieutenant  James  Burness  Grange;  B.S.A.  1913. 
Second  Lieutenant  Thomas  Herman  Heintzman;  Applied 

Science,  1910. 

Lieutenant  John  Turner  Howard;  B.A.Sc.  1913. 
Flight  Sub-Lieutenant  James  Edward  Potvin;  University 

College,  1917  (Missing  June,  1917). 


PRISONER  OF  WAR. 
Lieut.  Sydney  A.  Hustwitt. 
Lieut.  A.  M.  Urquhart. 

MISSING. 

Second  Lieut.  T.  G.  Drew-Brooke. 
Lieut.  G.  A.  Whately. 

WOUNDED. 

Sec.  Lieut.  P.  A.  Child. 
Pte.  J.  H.  Coliton. 
Capt.  B.  S.  Cornell. 
Lieut.  A.  J.  Dixon. 
Lieut.  Sumner  Graham. 
Lieut.  Russell  G.  Lye. 
Capt.  H.  C.  Pearson. 
Lieut.  Evan  E.  Price. 
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GASSED. 

Gunner  Earl  Douglas. 
Capt.  H.  H.  Mitchell. 
Lieut.  Garnet  Rankin  (Nov.  1917). 

HONOURS. 

Companions  of  the  Bath— Lt.-Col.  Charles  H.  Mitchell,  C.M.G., 
D.S.O. ;  Colonel  Alexander  Primrose;  Brig. -General  Victor  Odium, 
C.M.G.,  D.S.O. 

C.M.G. — Lt.-Col.  George  Badgerow;  Major  Everett  Bristol; 
Major-Gen.  Wm.  E.  Hodgins;  Major  Furry  F.  Montague;  Col. 
Frank  Morison;  Col.  Henry  Osborne. 

Knight  Commander  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order — Lt.-Col.  Sir 
Edward  Worthington,  M.V.O. 

Officer  of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire — Lt.-Col.  Bishop  de 
Pencier. 

D.S.O.— Major  Jeffrey  Bull ;  Major  Charles  Flint;  Lt.-Col.  John 
N.  Gunn;  Major  Norman  Robertson;  Major  Allan  Taylor. 

Bar  to  D.S.O.— Lt.-Col  F.  F.  Clarke,  D.S.O. 

D.  S.  Cross — Surgeon  Probr.  W.  P.  Warner. 

Bar  to  D.  S.  Cross—  Flight  Lieut.  Arthur  T.  Whealy. 

Military  Cross — Capt.  George  Blackstock;  Capt.  R.  C.  Coats- 
worth;  Lieut.  J.  G.  Lee;  Capt.  Frederick  McGiverin;  Capt.  Eric 
Osborne;  Lieut.  F.  A.  Spence. 

Bar  to  M.C.—Capt.  A.  Watson  Baird. 

Military  Medal — Sergt.  Geo.  A.  Arksey. 

Serbian  Order  of  St.  Saba  and  3rd  Class  Red  Cross  Order — Major 
W.  G.  H.  Aspland. 

Russian  St.  George's  Medal  and  Order  of  St.  Vladimir,  4th  Class — 
Major  W.  H.  G.  Aspland. 

Mentioned  in  General  Haig's  Despatches — Capt.  J.  E.  Barry; 
Colonel  Herbert  Bruce;  Lieut.  Frank  W.  Burnham  (Dec.  1917); 
Lt.-Col.  Bishop  de  Pencier;  Major  A.  E.  Duncanson;  Major 
A.  W.  M.  Ellis;  Brig.-Gen.  J.  F.  L.  Embury,  C.M.G. ;  Lieut.  A.  M. 
German;  Major  G.  G.  Greer,  M.C.;  Lieut.  C.  G.  M.  Grier; 
Lt.-Col.  John  N.  Gunn,  D.S.O.;  Fit.  Comdr.  T.  Hallam, 
D.S.C.;  Capt.  F.  Y.  Harcourt;  Capt.  W.  E.  Harris;  Capt.  F.  R. 
Hassard,  M.C.;  Lt.-Col.  H.  F.  H.  Hertzberg,  D.S.O.,  M.C.; 
Lt.-Col.  L.  E.  Jones,  D.S.O.;  Lt.-Col.  D.  P.  Kappele;  Capt. 
the  Rev.  W.  E.  Kidd;  Lieut.  P.  A.  Laing;  Major  A.  L.  McAllister; 
Lieut.  I.  M.  Macdonell;  Major  N.  B.  MacLean;  Lieut.  A.  S. 
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Malcolmson;  Capt.  A.  C.  Matthews;  Capt.  L.  G.  Mills;  Lt.-Col. 
P.  J.  Montague,  D.S.O.,  M.C.;  Lt.-Col.  H.  H.  Moshier;  Brig.-Gen. 
V.  Odium,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.;  Capt.  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Oliver; 
Lieut.  A.  C.  Oxley,  D.C.M.;  Capt.  T.  H.  Parker;  Lt.-Col.  J.  L.  R. 
Parsons;  Lieut.  E.  Philpott;  Capt.  W.  A.  Richardson;  Lieut. 
G.  F.  Ritchie ;  Major  N.  R.  Robertson,  D.S.O. ;  Capt.  E.  E.  Ryerson ; 
Major  C.  G.  Saunders;  Lt.-Col.  E.  R.  Selby;  Col.  A.  E.  Snell, 
D.S.O. ;  Major  G.  S.  Strathy;  Major  W.  G.  Swan;  Major  A.  E. 
Taylor,  D.S.O.;  Capt.  H.  M.  Wallis,  M.C.;  Capt.  H.  G.  Young, 
D.S.O. 

Mentioned  for  Services — Lt.-Col.  O.  A.  Cannon. 


EDITORIAL 


THE  MONTHLY  desires  to  express  its  satisfaction  at  the 
appointment  of  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Cody,  B.A.  (U.),  '89,  to  the 
office  of  Minister  of  Education  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
and  hopes  that  he  may  long  fill  the  position  with  honour  to  himself 
and  advantage  to  the  people. 

It  is  recognised  on  all  hands  that  there  is  no  office  connected 
with  the  government  of  the  Province  which  is  more  important 
nor  is  there  one  which  is  more  difficult  to  fill.  The  Department  of 
Education  has  ever  been  a  breezy  spot,  indeed  not  seldom  a  veritable 
storm-centre.  Since  the  days  of  Bishop  Strachan  and  Dr  Ryerson 
agitations  have  arisen  therein  which  have  deeply  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  country.  For  instance,  it  is  believed  by  many  that 
some  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  troubles  of  1837  is  to  be 
charged  to  the  educational  policy  of  the  President  of  the  General 
Board  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada  from  1823  to  1832.  And 
who  can  forget  the  tempests  aroused  by  the  Marmion  controversy, 
the  Ross  bible,  the  authorisation  of  School  Readers,  the  bilingual 
question,  etc.?  The  recollection  of  some  of  these  commotions 
makes  us  smile  to-day,  but  when  the  storms  were  raging  they 
seemed  serious  enough,  and  one  of  them  at  least  is  not  yet  quieted. 

Nor  is  the  sky  likely  to  be  clear  for  many  a  day.  At  no  time 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  writer  has  there  seemed  to  be  so 
little  agreement  amongst  educators  as  to  the  purposes  and  methods 
of  education  as  at  present.  There  are  some  amongst  us  who  would 
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perhaps  be  satisfied  with  the  course  of  study  for  Grammar  Schools 
made  in  1829  by  Bishop  Strachan  according  to  which  boys  at 
seven  years  of  age  should  begin  Latin,  at  nine  French,  at  eleven 
Greek,  and  read  in  their  last  year  (their  sixteenth)  Virgil,  Horace, 
Livy,  Juvenal,  and  Tacitus  as  well  as  Homer  and  Thucydides. 
Whilst  at  the  same  time  the  poor  little  bit  of  Latin  now  read  in 
High  Schools  has  lately  been  denounced  as  a  grave  waste  of  time 
and  it  is  seriously  proposed  to  omit  the  subject  altogether  from 
school  and  college  programmes. 

There  are  some  still  who  consider  the  business  of  schools  to 
be  the  awakening  of  the  intelligence  and  the  development  of 
character  whilst  others  maintain  that  all  education  should  be 
directed  towards  the  preparation  of  the  pupils  for  definite  voca- 
tions. A  recent  writer  affirms  that  purposive  education  begins  to 
banish  aimless  learning  from  the  field.  "The  doctrine  of  formal 
or  general  discipline,  which  directed  the  pursuit  of  certain  studies 
for  the  development  of  the  faculties  or  powers  of  the  mind,  has 
been  scientifically  tested  and  found  wanting."*  And  even  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Minister  of  Education  we  fall  upon  opinions 
more  or  less  akin  to  this.  For  instance  we  find  in  the  Report  for 
1916,  at  page  29,  the  following  statement  made  by  a  regular  in- 
spector of  the  Department:  "Successful  work  in  such  courses 
should  be  given  credit  on  University  Matriculation  examination, 
and  a  student  should  be  able  to  enter  many  courses  at  the  Univer- 
sities without  having  to  face  such  subjects  as  Latin,  French,  or 
German,  or  even  Algebra  and  Geometry.  I  know  this,  to  some,  is 
heresy,  but  the  time  is  near  when  it  will  be  regarded  as  an  accom- 
plishment of  greater  mental  and  moral  value  to  the  individual  as 
well  as  profit  to  the  state,  to  be  able,  with  intelligent  interest,  to 
make  a  loaf  of  bread,  to  shoe  a  horse,  or  to  feed  pigs,  than  with 
suppressed  objurgations  or  patient  resignation  to  stumble  over 
subjunctive  moods  in  Latin,  or  to  face  deductions  in  geometry  in 
silent  wonder  as  to  what  it  all  means." 

There  is  another  passage  in  the  Report  for  1917,  pages  86  and 
87,  which  is  also  worthy  of  citation:  "The  scholastic  theory,  as  to 
the  close  kinship  between  wisdom  and  learning  took  firm  root  in 
the  long  period  when  Latin  was,  to  some  extent,  an  official  language. 
Scholastic  influence  thrived  all  through  this  long  period  when  there 
were  few  books  except  those  in  Greek  and  Latin.  To  pore  over 

* Fifty  Years  of  American  Education  by  Ernest  Carroll  Moore,  Ginn  and  Com- 
pany, 1917. 
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such  abstruse  books  was  the  hall-mark  of  a  great  mind,  and  the 
more  energy  and  zeal  displayed  in  this  direction,  the  more  authors 
read,  the  greater  the  reputation  for  wisdom.  For,  though  learning 
wise  words  and  repeating  wise  words  may  be  mistaken  for  wisdom, 
the  two  things  are  quite  distinct  as  time  has  already  shown.  .  .  . 
It  has  not  been  difficult  in  the  past,  when  money  was  needed  to 
endow  a  school  for  language,  a  Chair  of  Greek  History,  or  a  De- 
partment of  Astronomy,  to  secure  liberal  financial  aid  for  the 
purpose.  What  real  good  these  do  the  people  it  is  not  easy  to  see. 
A  greenhouse  for  a  Normal  School  is  a  different  matter.  It  is  of 
some  use." 

The  list  of  discordances  is  long  and  constantly  getting  longer. 
The  tendency  is  for  every  person  who  has  a  favourite  subject,  or 
one  which  he  thinks  he  may  exploit  to  his  own  advantage,  to 
demand  that  it  be  placed  on  the  school  curriculum.  Arguments 
are  easily  found.  The  Minister  is  besieged  by  deputations  and 
manifestoes.  The  newspapers  open  their  fire  on  him.  Finally  he 
yields,  and  a  new  subject  or  group  of  subjects  is  placed  upon  the 
programme  and  a  new  set  of  officers  appointed  to  see  that  these 
new  things  are  properly  taught.  What  is  new  is  usually  more 
conspicuous  than  what  is  old.  The  old  subjects  are  pushed  into 
the  corner  and  have  less  vociferous  advocates  than  the  new. 

T^us  has  it  been  with  the  school  programme  in  Ontario.  Little 
is  heard  about  old-fashioned  subjects  like  foreign  languages  and 
it  is  assumed  by  the  general  public  that  all  is  well  with  them.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  as  a  school  subject  they  are  in  a  very  bad  way. 
The  Entrance  Examination  to  High  Schools  like  a  grim  portcullis 
bars  the  bridge.  The  average  age  of  our  entrants  is  a  fraction  over 
thirteen.  The  age  for  beginning  the  study  of  foreign  languages 
is  accordingly  some  four  or  five  years  above  what  Bishop  Strachan 
contemplated  in  1829  and  the  years  are  lost  at  a  point  when  they 
can  be  least  well  spared.  The  result  is  that  Greek  has  nearly 
disappeared  from  the  schools,  Latin  is  following  suit  and  even 
French  is  so  badly  done  that  it  is  commonly  said  by  newspapers 
and  public  officials  that  the  number  of  those  able  to  read  it  in  a 
city  like  Toronto  is  negligeable.  And  that  is  what  the  philosophical 
penetration  and  pedagogical  prescience  of  George  Paxton  Young 
did  for  us  in  the  period  around  1871! 

The  most  pressing  educational  need  of  this  Province  is  the 
saving  of  what  used  to  be  called  scholarship.  There  are  other 
needs,  of  course:  the  improvement  of  the  rural  school,  the  restora- 
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tion  of  the  male  teacher  to  his  proper  place,  the  fostering  of 
technical  skill,  the  development  of  artistic  taste  are  some  of  them. 
But  the  needs  of  scholarship  are  paramount.  From  every  side  the 
appeal  comes  to  us,  from  uncultured  press  and  pulpit,  from  illiteracy 
and  crudeness  in  party  politician  and  public  official. 

But  relief  will  not  soon  come.  It  would  cost  too  much.  The 
remedy  when  it  comes  will  come  from  greater  differentiation  of 
schools.  And  already  this  has  begun.  Big  technical  and  com- 
mercial schools  have  been  established.  The  process  should  be 
extended  to  scholarship.  The  general  High  School  system  will  be 
abandoned  if  we  wish  to  reach  the  highest  excellence.  There  will 
be  early  specialisation  following  on  shorter  courses  in,  and  early 
leaving  of,  the  Primary  School.  But  grave  difficulties,  both  senti- 
mental and  pecuniary,  are  involved.  What  we  call  democratic 
equality  blocks  the  way.  But  more  and  more  as  individual  rights 
grow  less,  the  State  will  insist  on  the  production  of  the  "hand- 
picked  "  student  for  the  advantage  of  all.  It  will  be  a  lower  form  of 
life  in  some  of  its  aspects  than  we  had  hoped  for,  but  it  will  have 
compensatory  advantages.  Although  prophecy  is  a  dangerous 
occupation,  one  may  venture  to  predict  that  the  future  of  our 
school  system  lies  in  that  direction. 

J.  S. 


COMMENCEMENT  DAY,  1918 

"Their  orators  thou  then  extoll'st  as  those 
The  top  of  eloquence — statists*  indeed, 
And  lovers  of  their  country." 

The  members  of  the  graduating  class  of  1918  have  reason  to 
look  back  on  their  Commencement  Day  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  the  history  of  the  University.  For  the  first  time  a 
class  was  graduated  which  had  throughout  its  whole  academic 
course  been  alternately  stimulated  and  hindered  in  its  work  by 
the  progress  of  the  great  World  War.  Many  of  its  members  had 
gone  to  the  front,  some  had  returned  to  take  their  degree,  others 
would  never  come  back. 


*Statesmen. 
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These  considerations  alone  would  have  given  distinction  to 
the  day.  But  these  graduates  of  1918  were  to  have  another  cause 
of  pride  in  their  Commencement  Day.  Never  before  had  two  of 
the  most  distinguished  official  representatives  of  both  the  great 
Anglo-Saxon  peoples  stood  together  to  receive  honorary  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Toronto.  In  1861  Albert  Edward  had 
come  to  be  enrolled  as  an  undergraduate  and  to  be  greeted  by  the 
Hope  of  the  Province  as  the  Hope  of  the  Empire.  The  oriental 
imagination  of  Benjamin  D' Israeli  was  to  make  him  a  King- 
Emperor  indeed,  as  his  own  rare  tact  was  to  create  for  his  people 
the  entente  cordiale  and  win  him  the  title  of  Peacemaker.  His  son, 
the  present  king,  was  to  come  with  a  more  modest  title  and 
receive  a  higher  distinction  than  his  father,  as  he  humorously 
remarked  when  getting  his  doctor's  degree  in  the  East  Hall.  But 
these  were  special  occasions,  as  were  the  more  recent  convocations 
at  which  the  American  representatives,  and  still  later  Mr  Balfour, 
received  degrees. 

Democracy  and  individualism  gave  the  tone  to  the  day.  The 
new  and  improved  method  of  presenting  the  graduates,  allowed 
their  friends  to  see  each  individual  taking  the  feudal  oath  to  the 
Chancellor,  Sir  William  Meredith.  The  audience  could  thus 
applaud  the  men  in  khaki  as  well  as  the  women  medallists.  It  was 
a  less  demonstrative  audience  than  usual  and  more  sombre;  on 
this  occasion,  as  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  there 
were  "no  flowers."  Male  undergraduates  were  conspicuously 
absent.  Even  the  appearance  of  the  Bachelors  of  the  Science  of 
Agriculture  passed  without  remark.  The  one  ripple  of  amusement 
that  broke  the  monotony  was  when  the  Principal  of  University 
College  in  his  fluent  old-time  Latin  presented  the  Registrar  as  the 
scapegoat  to  carry  off  all  the  sins  of  omission  committed  by  the 
absentees  for  whom  he  acted  as  proxy. 

The  University  organist,  Mr  Moure,  entertained  the  waiting 
audience  before  the  proceedings  began  and  greeted  the  procession 
of  dignitaries  with  the  Marche  aux  flambeaux  (Guilmant),  in 
harmony  with  the  flaming  robes  of  some  of  the  learned  dons.  The 
honorary  graduates  were  first  presented,  the  Earl  of  Reading  by 
Sir  Edmund  Walker,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  and 
the  Honourable  Mr  Root  by  President  Falconer.  A  verbatim 
report  of  the  presentation  speeches  follows. 
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SIR  EDMUND  WALKER 
Mr  Chancellor: 

I  have  the  very  great  privilege  to  present  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris  causa,  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honour- 
able the  Earl  of  Reading,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Ambassa- 
dor of  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  of  America.  Lord 
Reading  did  not  begin  the  study  of  law  until  he  was  twenty-four 
but  when  twenty-seven  he  became  a  Barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
He  brought  to  the  bar  an  unusual  knowledge  of  finance,  which  he 
made  available  in  his  conduct  of  one  of  the  most  famous  trials  in 
modern  times.  He  moved  forward  in  the  channels  of  law  with 
astonishing  rapidity  and  force  and  was  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers 
in  England  when  quite  young.  He  was  appointed  King's  Counsel 
in  1898  and  after  one  unsuccessful  attempt  he  was  elected  to  parlia- 
ment in  1904  for  Reading,  which  constituency  he  served  until  1913. 
In  1910  he  was  knighted,  became  in  March  Solicitor  General  and 
in  October,  Attorney  General.  In  1911  he  was  made  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order  and  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council.  In  1912  he  entered  the  Cabinet  and  in  1913  he  re- 
ceived the  highest  judicial  appointment  in  England  after  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  that  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

That  the  King  should  have  sought  to  further  honour  a  man  who 
had  reached  the  Woolsack  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  is  readily  under- 
stood, and  in  1914  he  was  created  Baron  Reading  of  Erleigh,  in 
1915  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  in  1916  Viscount  Reading 
and  in  1917  Earl  of  Reading. 

The  war  searches  relentlessly  for  men  of  great  capacity  and 
such  a  man  as  Lord  Reading  could  not  be  left  to  the  quiet  courses 
of  the  law.  Early  in  1915  it  was  evident  that  the  vast  quantities 
of  gold  which  Great  Britain  was  securing  from  some  overseas 
dominions  and  from  some  of  her  allies  and  which  after  reaching 
Canada  was  used  to  pay  for  munitions  bought  in  the  United  States, 
could  not  be  secured  indefinitely,  and  that  some  of  the  purchases 
made  must  be  paid  for  by  loans  floated  in  the  United  States.  In 
September  of  that  year  Lord  Reading  and  others,  including  the 
representative  of  France,  came  to  the  United  States  on  such  a 
mission  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  500  millions  of  dollars  for 
Great  Britain  and  France  together.  Important  as  was  this  loan 
financially  it  was  but  a  part  of  more  significant  events.  Two  days 
before  the  dinner  of  the  Pilgrim  Society  celebrating  the  success  of 
the  Anglo-French  loan,  the  late  Mr  Joseph  Choate  received  an 
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honorary  degree  in  this  hall  along  with  other  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans. At  the  moment  none  of  us  ventured  to  guess  whether  Mr 
Choate  would  say  anything  regarding  the  attitude  of  his  country 
towards  the  war,  but  I  need  not  remind  you,  Mr  Chancellor,  that 
he  made  the  greatest  pro-ally  speech  delivered  by  any  American 
until  that  time.  At  the  Pilgrims'  dinner  he  made  the  same  speech 
embroidered  with  some  new  opinions  regarding  our  enemies,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Lord  Reading's  response  and  Mr 
Choate's  speech,  taken  together  profoundly  affected  opinion  in  the 
United  States  in  favour  of  the  Allies.  Lord  Reading's  admirers 
in  Canada  were  therefore  greatly  pleased  when  he  was  appointed 
Ambassador  of  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States.  This  is  not 
the  time  to  enlarge  upon  the  duties  of  his  high  office  further  than 
to  say  that  no  ambassador  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  had 
a  more  important  task.  Upon  the  complete  and  harmonious 
working  of  the  two  great  English-speaking  peoples — the  greatest 
empire  and  the  greatest  republic  now  happily  fighting  together 
for  the  liberty  of  the  world — rests  not  only  our  confidence  in  a 
victorious  conclusion  of  this  terrible  war  but  our  assurance  of 
peace  and  happiness  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  have  the  honour,  Mr  Chancellor,  to  present  Lord  Reading 
for  the  degree. 

PRESIDENT  FALCONER— 

I  have  the  high  privilege  of  presenting  to  you  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  honoris  causa  the  Honourable  Elihu  Root,  formerly 
Secretary  of  War,  Secretary  of  State,  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
and  to-day  one  of  the  greatest  Americans  of  his  time. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  to  you  the  details  of  the  career 
through  which  Mr  Root  has  attained  with  distinguished  success 
at  every  step  his  present  outstanding  position  in  the  world.  Suffice 
it  to  say  he  is  recognised  by  his  fellow-countrymen  as  having 
performed  his  duty  in  the  spirit  of  the  following  incident.  Mr  Root 
tells  us  in  1915  that  "sixteen  years  ago  in  the  month  of  July  having 
just  finished  the  labours  of  the  year  and  gone  to  my  country  home, 
I  was  called  to  the  telephone  and  told  by  one  speaking  for  President 
McKinley,  'The  President  directs  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  wishes 
you  to  take  the  position  of  Secretary  of  War.'  I  answered,  'Thank 
the  President  for  me,  but  say  that  it  is  quite  absurd,  I  know  nothing 
about  war.  I  know  nothing  about  the  army.'  I  was  told  to  hold 
the  wire,  and  in  a  moment  there  came  back  the  reply,  'President 
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McKinley  directs  me  to  say  that  he  is  not  looking  for  anyone  who 
knows  anything  about  war  or  for  anyone  who  knows  anything 
about  the  army;  he  has  got  to  have  a  lawyer  to  direct  the  govern- 
ment of  these  Spanish  islands,  and  you  are  the  lawyer  he  wants.' 
Of  course,  I  had  then,  on  the  instant,  to  determine  what  kind  of  a 
lawyer  I  wished  to  be,  and  there  was  but  one  answer  to  make,  and 
so  I  went  to  perform  a  lawyer's  duty  upon  the  call  of  the  greatest 
of  all  our  clients,  the  government  of  our  country." 

In  history  Mr  Root  will  be  remembered  with  especial  regard  by 
both  branches  of  the  English-speaking  race  for  the  compelling 
power  with  which  almost  from  the  beginning  he  placed  before  his 
fellow-countrymen  the  issues  of  the  present  war  by  addresses  which 
for  masterful  reasoning  and  prophetic  eloquence  will  remain  among 
the  American  classics.  He  saw  at  the  moment  that  the  texture  of 
ordered  society  and  international  law  was  being  slashed  irretrievably 
by  the  sword  of  the  Teutons. 

"If  the  nations  were  to  be  indifferent  to  the  first  great  concrete 
case  for  a  century  of  military  power  trampling  underfoot  at  will 
the  independence,  the  liberty  and  the  life  of  a  peaceful  and  un- 
offending people  in  repudiation  of  the  faith  of  treaties  and  the  law 
of  nations  and  of  morality  and  of  humanity — if  the  public  opinion 
of  the  world  was  to  remain  silent  upon  that,  neutral  upon  that, 
then  all  talk  about  peace  and  justice  and  international  law  and 
the  rights  of  man,  the  progress  of  humanity  and  the  spread  of 
liberty  is  idle  patter.  .  .  .  There  come  times  in  the  lives  of  nations 
as  of  men  when  to  treat  wrong  as  if  it  were  right  is  treason  to  the 
right." 

His  latest  triumph  was  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  function  as 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  leader  of  the  Special  Diplomatic 
Mission  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Russia  in  1917.  To  the 
people  of  Russia  he  said  "You  do  not  walk  alone  upon  the  pathway 
of  self-government;  we  have  faith  in  the  triumph  and  perpetuity 
of  Russian  freedom."  He  returned  optimistic  as  to  Russia,  con- 
vinced that  the  kindliness  of  the  people,  their  capacity  for  self- 
control,  their  extraordinary  ability  for  united  action  and  their 
noble  idealism  would  lead  in  the  better  way  towards  higher  things. 
If,  as  we  are  beginning  to  hope,  the  true  Russia  is  reasserting  herself, 
not  a  little  of  the  credit  will  be  due  to  the  tact  and  faith  which 
Mr  Root  has  consistently  displayed  towards  her  in  her  time  of  deep 
agony. 
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I  have  said  more  than  enough,  but  to  an  academic  audience 
one  further  word  will  be  an  additional  justification  for  his  receiving 
this  degree.  Mr  Root  is  a  true  and  loyal  university  man,  one  of 
the  wisest  counsellors  of  his  old  College  of  Hamilton,  New  York, 
as  well  as  of  foundations  which  promote  the  welfare  of  a  continent- 
wide  constituency. 


When  the  new  distinguished  alumni  had  signed  the  roll,  the 
other  graduates  415  in  number  were  presented.  Especial  applause 
was  bestowed  on  Col.  Nasmith,  who  had  won  by  examination  the 
Diploma  of  Public  Health.  After  the  degrees  were  conferred  the 
President  made  a  short  address  in  reference  to  the  prize  winners, 
and  then  read  the  names  of  members  of  the  University  who  had 
fallen  since  the  last  Commencement,  while-  the  audience  rose  as  a 
mark  of  respect. 

These  proceedings  had  taken  a  little  over  an  hour,  so  that  the 
audience  was  by  no  means  exhausted  when  the  Earl  of  Reading, 
formerly  Liberal  M.P.  for  that  good  old  English  town,  and  now 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  rose  to  address  the  assembly.  He 
brought  no  message  he  told  us,  but  the  man  himself  was  a  living 
evidence  of  the  progress  of  democracy  in  the  old  land.  Mr  Root, 
by  way  of  contrast,  was  very  clear  and  positive  in  his  message 
from  the  great  republic  which  is  to  make  the  world  safe  for  demo- 
cracy. Never  was  a  more  important  or  more  welcome  pronounce- 
ment made  in  Convocation  Hall.  Both  the  addresses  deserve  the 
study  of  University  alumni  throughout  the  Dominion.  An  exact 
report,  omitting,  however,  the  marks  of  applause  which  punctuated 
almost  every  sentence,  is  given  below. 

THE  EARL  OF  READING:  "Mr  Chancellor,  may  I  be  permitted  to 
thank  you  and  this  University  for  the  high  honour  conferred  upon 
me  to-day.  I  thank  you  more  particularly  because  I  recognise  that 
your  intention  is,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  not  so  much  to 
honour  me  as  the  cause  which  I  represent  in  the  United  States  as  the 
representative  of  the  British  Government.  I  realise  further  that 
you  have  intended  by  this  mark  of  honour  to  endorse  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  your  capacity  the  great  cause  in  which  you  here  and  we 
throughout  the  British  Empire  are  now  engaged. 

I  notice,  Mr  Chancellor,  the  felicity  which  has  characterised 
your  selection  to-day — not  in  myself  because  I  am  the  representa- 
tive of  our  King,  but  in  associating  with  me  the  distinguished  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States,  the  Honourable  Elihu  Root.  I 
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regard  it  as  especially  appropriate,  and,  indeed,  I  am  but  giving 
effect  to  your  own  selection,  when  I  say  that  it  is  your  view  that 
we  should  have  here  present  to-day  not  only  Great  Britain,  but 
also  the  United  States.  It  signalises  in  a  marked  degree  the  associ- 
ation between  us  at  the  present  moment,  when  we  everywhere 
throughout  the  Dominions  of  the  British  Empire,  closely  linked 
as  we  are  now  with  the  great  English-speaking  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  stand  together  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  our  Empire  and  of  the  United  States  of  America  fighting  for  one 
great  cause,  having  forgotten  all  the  old  differences  between  us, 
having  shed  all  past  prejudices,  realising  that  we  are  both  champions 
of  democracy  and  of  justice  and  liberty,  and  that  in  that  way  we 
can  stand  together — aye,  and  stand  to  the  end,  until  we  have 
vindicated  the  cause  for  which  we  are  fighting. 

Mr  Chancellor,  I  appreciate  again  to  the  full  this  honour  when 
I  realise  that  this  seat  of  learning,  which  is  part  of  the  life  of  Canada, 
has  radiated  those  wider  aspects  of  thought,  those  broader  views  of 
life  which  help  men  to  solve  the  great  problems  of  the  present  day 
and  which  enable  them  to  take  a  lead  in  those  loftier  views  of  life 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  designate  by  the  name  of  patriotism, 
which  enable  men  by  their  better-trained  thought  to  see  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  struggle  which  is  now  proceeding  and  to  understand 
that  the  ordinary  views  of  life  no  longer  can  prevail,  but  that  the 
nobler  aspect  of  it  is  called  into  existence  in  the  face  of  the  gravest 
realities  which  any  of  us  have  ever  known.  But  the  call  is  and  has 
been  for  men  to  sacrifice  all  that  may  be  necessary — aye,  and  let  me 
add ,  in  case  of  misunderstanding,  that  it  is  a  call  equally  to  women ,  and 
has  been  responded  to  with  the  same  devotion  and  loyalty  by  them. 

At  this  moment,  Mr  Chancellor,  I  recall  the  names  of  some  who 
have  been  in  this  University.  Looking  to  the  past  I  remember 
Edward  Blake.  He  was  a  great  lawyer  in  my  country  after  he  had 
left  Canada,  and  to  me  he  was  one  of  those  men  to  whom  I  looked 
up  and  revered  as  a  young  man  at  the  bar.  I  think  also  of  one  of 
your  graduates  with  whom  I  have  been  closely  linked  during  this 
war,  and  that  is  Sir  Thomas  White,  Minister  of  Finance  of  the 
Dominion.  It  has  been  my  privilege  not  only  in  my  present  capa- 
city but  in  the  past  to  have  had  much  to  do  with  your  Dominion 
Government,  and  it  is  my  pride  to  recollect  how  well  we  have  been 
able  to  work  together  for  the  common  cause.  May  I  just  give  one 
parting  word  to  two  who  have  been  in  my  country  taking  their  part 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  elsewhere  in  the  work  of  the  war? 
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One  is  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  and  the  other  is  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood. 
Both  of  them  have  been  associated  with  all  the  duties  of  war,  and 
I  would  therefore  not  like  to  pass  over  their  names  in  addressing 
you  to-day,  Mr  Chancellor. 

I  have  no  message  in  particular  to  give  you ;  you  have  no  message 
to  give  me.  We  stand  together  without  the  necessity  of  messages. 
The  roll  which  has  been  called  to-day  of  the  fallen  last  year,  the 
number  of  men  not  only  from  this  University,  but  outside,  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  your  Canadians  who  went  abroad  to 
fight  for  the  Old  Country  the  moment  the  emergency  came,  need 
no  message  from  me  and  need  send  no  other  message  than  that. 
All  honour  to  them,  all  thanks  may  I  be  permitted  to  give  to  Canada 
and  to  those  men. 

I  will  not  trust  myself,  Mr  Chancellor,  at  this  moment,  nor  is 
this  the  place  or  the  opportunity  to  speak  at  length  of  what  Canada 
has  done,  but  I  should  be  false  to  every  thought  that  is  in  me,  I 
should,  I  believe,  not  be  representing  our  own  people  and  the 
Sovereign  of  all  of  us  if  I  did  not  say  that  it  is  a  pride  to  us  to  know 
that  Canada  has  been  heart  and  soul  with  us  throughout  this  great 
war,  and  Canada  is  indeed  a  jewel  in  the  diadem  of  our  Empire,  our 
democracy,  our  freedom. 

Mr  Chancellor,  I  would  add  but  one  word,  and  that  is  that  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  after  the  war  this  seat  of  learning  and  all 
the  training  that  will  be  given  here  will  help  in  their  solution.  They 
are  great  problems  and  they  will  have  to  be  dealt  with.  But  they 
have  also  this  one  great  advantage,  that  when  the  war  is  ended, 
when  peace  has  come — the  only  peace  that  we  will  ever  contem- 
plate— the  only  peace  that  we  will  know,  when  victory  has  at  last 
resulted  for  our  cause,  for  justice,  for  liberty — and  when  we  set  to 
the  work  of  reconstruction,  Mr  Chancellor,  I  can  see  on  the  horizon 
before  us  much  which  baffles  all  description.  I  can  see  all  humanity 
rising  upon  these  liberties,  because  I  see  on  the  horizon  not  only 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  India — the  whole 
British  Empire — but  I  see  associated  with  it  all  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  of  the  world — each  with  our  traditions,  with  our 
ideals,  with  our  views  of  liberty,  with  our  determination  to  secure 
justice,  with  our  regard  for  the  weak,  with  our  desire  to  protect  the 
oppressed.  All  this  I  can  see,  Mr  Chancellor,  not  as  a  dream  but  as 
a  reality,  which  is  as  certain  to  come  as  victory  in  this  war,  and  that 
together,  associated  as  we  are  in  this  war,  we  shall  be  able  to  achieve 
benefits  for  humanity  which  baffle  all  imagination  and  all  descrip- 
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tion,  and  which  will  always  have  in  mind  the  bettering  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  peoples  throughout  the  world  and  the  securing  of  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  for  all  civilisation." 

THE  HONOURABLE  ELIHU  ROOT:  "Mr  Chancellor,  it  ill  becomes 
one  coming  from  your  sister  nation  south  of  the  border  to  use  many 
words  beyond  expressing,  as  I  do  now,  my  high  appreciation  and 
sincere  thanks  for  the  honour  which  you  have  conferred  upon  me 
to-day  in  accepting  me  into  the  company  of  the  learned  doctors  of 
this  great  University,  and  in  accepting  me  in  the  same  class  with 
that  distinguished  and  brilliant  man  who  is  at  once  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England  and  the  Ambassador  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
United  States. 

It  ill  becomes  me  to  use  many  more  words,  because  the  past  year 
in  my  own  home  has  been  a  year  of  many  words — expressions  of 
promise,  of  sanguine  expectation,  declarations  and  descriptions  of 
what  was  to  be  done,  and  we  have  but  just  come  to  the  period  of 
fulfilment.  I  am  rather  tired  of  talking  and  of  hearing  men  talk 
as  compared  with  seeing  men  act.  And  in  the  face  of  this  great  and 
noble  but  sad  achievement  pointed  out  by  the  solemn  list  of  those 
who  have  fallen,  and  by  a  sense  of  the  high  courage  and  noble 
patriotism  of  the  thousands  who  remain,  one  comes  from  a  country 
that  has  but  just  begun,  yet  I  hope,  I  believe,  that  the  half  million 
soldiers  from  the  United  States  who  are  now  in  France  and  Flanders 
—the  million  and  a  half  who,  we  are  told,  will  surely  be  there  by 
the  close  of  the  year — the  many  millions  more  who  will  be  ready 
to  increase  their  numbers  or  take  their  places,  with  all  the  civic 
strength,  the  wealth,  the  industry,  the  invention,  the  devotion  of 
the  hundred  million  people  who  are  behind  those  soldiers,  I  hope,  I 
believe,  I  am  confident,  that  all  these  are  going  to  stand  with  you 
and  your  men  across  the  water  and  the  men  of  England  and  Scotland 
and  Wales — aye,  and  the  many  men  of  Ireland — in  battle  for  our 
common  liberty,  until  by  force  of  arms  the  victory  is  won  and  the 
downfall  forever  achieved  of  the  German  beast  of  autocracy. 

The  alliance  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  not  a 
mere  co-partnership  under  which  each  is  to  protect  the  other's 
property.  We  do,  we  will  protect  the  splendid  buildings  here  and 
the  splendid  buildings  there,  the  wealth,  the  peaceful  homes  here, 
the  wealth,  the  peaceful  homes  there,  but  we  are  fighting  for  some- 
thing more  than  that.  We  are  the  tenants  in  common  of  a  greater 
heritage,  we  are  the  tenants  in  common  of  the  same  principles  of 
liberty,  the  same  surety  of  justice,  the  same  independence  of  indi- 
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vidual  manhood,  the  same  democracy.  We  are  righting  for  the 
indivisible  common  heritage  when  we  stand  side  by  side  upon  the 
battle  line  in  Flanders. 

Why  is  it  that  for  these  hundred  years  there  has  been  peace 
along  the  thousands  of  miles  of  boundary  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States?  Many  difficult  and  trying  questions  have  arisen. 
There  was  great  trouble,  great  feeling,  over  the  Northeastern 
Boundary,  over  the  Northwestern  Boundary,  over  the  Fenian 
Raids,  over  the  Fisheries,  over  the  Alaska  Boundary,  and  many 
others.  Why  is  it  that  we  have  always  kept  the  peace?  We  are  two 
democracies — real  democracies  of  self-governing  people,  whose 
fundamental  conception  is  individual  liberty  and  universal  justice — 
and  the  democracies  cannot  form  or  maintain  or  prosecute  those 
sinister  and  concealed  policies  of  aggrandisement,  of  increase  of 
power,  of  extension  of  dominion,  which  characterise  the  autocracies 
of  the  world.  No  democracy  can  maintain  or  execute  the  kind  of 
policy  which  Germany  has  been  prosecuting  during  these  last  years 
for  the  uplifting  of  a  great  Pan-Germanic  Empire  to  rule  the  world. 
And  so  on  both  sides  of  the  border  we  have  been  free  from  suspicion 
of  each  other's  purposes.  Each  country  has  stood  up  for  its  own 
rights  and  has  had  no  other  purpose  but  an  honest,  open,  well  under- 
stood purpose;  therefore  there  was  no  deep  suspicion,  and  therefore 
no  war  came. 

And  if  peace  and  justice  are  to  be  maintained  in  this  world  that 
kind  of  democracy  must  rule  the  world  aad  exclude  the  kind  of 
autocracy  that  overran  Serbia,  Roumania  and  Belgium.  The  two 
cannot  live  together  in  the  same  world.  The  world  cannot  be  half 
free  and  half  Prussian.  If  you  want  to  have  a  peaceful  world, 
democracy  must  slay  its  mortal  foe  when  and  where  it  finds  it,  and 
now  the  democracies  of  Great  Britain,  and  France,  and  Canada, 
and  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  are  united  to  make  their  future  life  possible  by 
slaying  the  monster  of  brutality  and  lust  for  power  which  is  called 
the  German  Empire. 

That  can  be  done  only  by  victory.  The  freedom  of  our  lives, 
the  security  of  every  home,  of  every  farmer  upon  the  great  grain 
fields  of  Western  Canada,  of  every  manufacturer  in  the  great 
factories  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  depend  upon  our  winning 
this  victory  by  force  of  arms. 

As  I  saw  the  slender  ranks  of  this  once  crowded  and  populous 
University,  as  I  thought  of  the  same  spectacle  in  all  the  great 
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institutions  of  the  United  States,  the  skeleton  forces  remaining  in 
Harvard,  in  Yale,  in  Princeton,  in  Columbia  and  all  the  other 
Universities,  I  have  been  thinking:  Shall  not  these  universities 
which  lose  their  life  save  it?  Has  not  the  new  day  come  in  educa- 
tion through  the  lessons  that  your  young  men  and  young  women 
are  learning  in  these  years  of  war?  Has  our  education  on  this 
Western  Continent  done  its  full  duty  and  reached  the  heart  of 
the  democracy  which  it  has  undertaken  to  educate? 

Germany  has  by  skilfully  devised  and  controlled  education  led 
the  German  people  away  from  the  high  ideals  that  once  possessed 
them.  The  great  philosophers  and  poets,  the  great  patriots  are 
forgotten,  and  by  education  through  universities  and  schools  a 
false  doctrine  has  been  insinuated  into  the  German  mind  and  firmly 
fastened  there.  That  false  doctrine  is  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  State  and  the  dependence  of  the  individual  upon  the  State. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  our  free  democracy  is  the  precise 
reverse.  It  is  that  supremacy  of  the  individual  which  was  asserted 
in  Magna  Charta  and  which  has  been  continued  in  the  Petition  of 
Right  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence,  which  was  a  declaration  of  the  independence  of 
the  individual  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  on  the  American  Conti- 
nent. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  our  democracy  is  the  inalienable 
right  of  liberty  of  the  individual,  to  secure  which  governments  are 
instituted  among  men.  It  is  the  direct  reverse,  the  negation  of  the 
German  principle  of  the  supreme  right  of  the  State,  subordinate 
to  which  are  all  individual  rights.  We  are  too  apt  on  this  happy- 
go-lucky  Continent  of  ours  to  think  little  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  action.  We  are  very  much  given  to  scrutinising  the 
action  itself,  determining  its  apparent  and  immediate  effect  for 
what  seems  to  be  good  or  ill,  and  pushing  away  all  dull  and  prosy 
consideration  of  the  underlying  principles  of  action.  We  have 
forgotten  on  this  Western  Continent  that  all  our  system  of  justice 
is  developed  so  that  the  principle  of  individual  liberty  may  be 
subserved  by  government.  Until  a  few  years  ago  we  had  forgotten 
that  liberty  did  not  come,  as  the  air  comes,  to  all  who  choose  to 
breathe,  that  justice  did  not  come,  as  the  light  comes,  to  all  who 
look  towards  the  sky.  We  had  forgotten  that  not  only  is  eternal 
vigilance  the  price  of  liberty,  but  that  eternal  struggle  is  the  price 
of  liberty.  We  had  forgotten  that  no  people  can  continue  free 
who  do  not  subscribe  in  their  hearts  with  all  sincerity  and  truth 
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to  the  underlying  principles  of  freedom,  and  this  war  has  come  in 
time  to  save  us  from  the  sad  results  of  that  forge tfulness  and 
indifference.  Let  us  hope  and  pray  for  true  liberty,  the  dignity 
of  true  independent  manhood,  the  high  capacity  to  suffer,  to 
sacrifice,  to  die  if  need  be  for  a  principle,  the  principle  that  makes 
men  free. 

Mr  Chancellor,  may  not  our  great  universities  in  the  future 
carry  on  in  the  coming  generations  the  lessons  that  we  are  learning 
to-day  in  that  great  conflict  of  principle  in  France  and  Flanders? 
May  not  our  great  universities  conscientiously,  assiduously,  with 
wise  forethought  and  judgment  teach  patriotism,  teach  love  of 
liberty,  teach  true  love  of  justice,  and  teach  young  men  and  young 
women  how  to  serve  liberty,  to  serve  justice,  to  serve  their  country, 
as  well  as  teach  them  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics  and  applied 
science?  I  conceive  that  that  great  mission  is  before  the  great 
educational  institutions  of  this  Continent,  I  am  confident  that  it  is, 
and  in  the  future  course  of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  high  duty  I  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  feel  my 
pride  redoubled  in  this  new  and  prized  association  with  your  great 
University." 

May  the  splendid  spirit  and  confidence  of  these  two  addresses 
prove  an  augury  of  early  victory  and  may  the  Class  of  1918  be 
able  in  a  happier  future  time  to  add  this  additional  element  of  dis- 
tinction to  the  recollections  of  their  Commencement  Day! 

D.  R.  KEYS. 
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AN  ACROSTIC  GREETING 

Rare  fortune  this  red-letter  day  bestows 
On  our  fair  city :  two  distinguished  men — 
One  were  enough  to  prompt  a  rhymer's  pen — 
Take  all  our  hearts  by  storm.     The  first  of  those 

America,  both  North  and  South,  well  knows, 
None  better.     May  success  be  his,  as  when, 
Deft  envoy,  he,  like  Philadelphia's  Ben, 

Regained  as  active  friends  his  former  foes. 
England's  great  envoy,  too,  we  gladly  hail, 
And  find  his  title  representative, 
Denoting  that  for  which  stands  England's  name: 
Instinctive  justice,  which  should  never  fail — 
Near  Alfred's  birthplace — where  he  first  did  live, 
Goldwin,  whose  lifework  all  may  now  acclaim. 

N.B. — Goldwin  Smith  was  born  in  Reading,  which  Mr  Isaacs 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  years,  and  from  which  he 
took  his  title  when  raised  to  the  Peerage  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England.  King  Alfred,  '"England's  darling,"  was  born  near  by  at 
Wantage.  Mr  Root's  success  in  changing  the  feelings  of  the  South 
American  peoples  towards  the  United  States  is  well  known.  Ben 
Franklin  won  the  French  as  allies  for  the  Americans  in  1778. 

D.  R.  KEYS. 
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THE  NEW  MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION 

THE  acceptance  by  Archdeacon  Cody  of  the  post  of  Minister 
of  Education  for  Ontario  is  the  most  interesting  event  in  the 
politics  of  Canada  and  the  most  promising,  since  the 
formation  of  a  Union  Government,  and  the  success  of  that  Govern- 
ment in  the  late  election. 

It  is  even  in  a  small  way  parallel  in  its  interest  anol  promise 
to  the  appointment  of  Mr  Fisher  in  England;  in  a  small  way  of 
course  because  the  area  of  Mr  Fisher's  office  and  the  possibilities 
of  his  work  for  the  submerged  masses  in  Great  Britain  are  out  of 
all  proportion,  geographical  and  moral,  to  the  conditions  of  our 
small  and  happy  Province.  The  masses  in  Great  Britain  have 
hitherto  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  even  an  elementary  education, 
even  to  learn  to  read  and  write ;  there  is  no  such  problem  in  Ontario 
and  no  such  opportunities  of  national  uplift — to  use  the  cant 
phrase— to  inspire  a  Minister  of  Education  here.  Yet  the  two 
appointments  have  something  in  common,  if  only  in  the  distinction 
and  career  and  ability  of  the  two  Ministers. 

Mr  Fisher  took  the  regular  course  for  a  brilliant  student  in 
Oxford;  he  read  honour  classics;  gained  his  first  classes,  won  a 
fellowship  and  pursued  the  second  honour  course  which  has  con- 
tributed to  make  the  name  and  fame  of  Oxford,  the  course  in 
history. 

Mr  Cody  was  one  of  the  best  classical  medallists  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  and  if  he  did  not  take  the  course  in  history  also, 
it  was  rather  because  we  had  not  at  that  time  anything  corres- 
ponding to  the  Oxford  School  of  History.  The  course  with  us  of 
corresponding  prestige  at  that  time — not  unnaturally  in  a  Univer- 
sity full  of  Scotchmen — was  philosophy ;  and  Mr  Cody  distinguished 
himself  by  adding  it  to  his  classics  and  reaching  distinction  in  it. 

He  has  also,  and  showed  it  in  his  undergraduate  days,  the  same 
gifts  of  popular  writing  and  popular  speech  as  Mr  Fisher.  He  was 
a  power  in  our  Literary  and  Scientific  Society  as  a  student,  as  he 
has  been,  and  in  a  greater  degree,  a  power  in  our  pulpits  since. 

If  a  man  like  Mr  Fisher  after  a  brilliant  university  and  academic 
career  can  fill  with  advantage  a  post  so  difficult  in  Great  Britain, 
Mr  Cody  should  be  able  to  do  good  service  in  Ontario. 

The  first  difference  between  them  that  Mr  Fisher  sits  in  a 
Union  Government  with  no  party  politics  and  Mr  Cody  in  a 
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Government   nominally    Conservative,    is    perhaps   a    distinction 
rather  than  a  difference,  at  any  rate  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

The  second  difference  that  Mr  Fisher  is  wholly  in  education, 
while  Mr  Cody  is  an  Anglican  clergyman,  is  more  serious. 

This  is  not  the  age  for  theology ;  even  of  its  ultimate  and  vital 
question — the  only  question  which  for  many  men  in  the  past  and 
for  some  men  still  in  the  present  possesses  actuality — the  question 
of  religion  and  God — the  present  age  is  inclined,  at  least  hastily 
and  roughly,  to  echo  the  Frenchman's  comment:  la  question  de 
Dieu  manque  d'actualite;  those  who  feel  this  will  probably  feel 
that  the  Archdeacon  in  becoming  Minister  of  Education  is  passing 
from  the  less  "actual"  to  the  more  "actual"  interest. 

But  other  persons,  less  carried  away  by  the  prejudices  of  the 
moment  will  hesitate  long  before  endorsing  impressions  which  seem 
hasty  and  superficial. 

The  object  of  education  in  its  truer  sense  they  will  say,  if  they 
have  the  qualities  and  defects  of  British  thinking,  is  character 
building  not  the  sharpening  of  wits;  for  this  reason  they  endorse 
the  belief  that  the  heart  of  education  is  religion;  that  belief,  it  is 
true,  does  not  take  them  far,  for  the  difficulty  remains  how  to  teach 
religion  and  build  character;  it  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that 
because  there  ought  to  be  religion  in  education,  religion  can  be 
taught  at  the  present  moment  by  catechisms  and  confessions  either 
at  home  or  in  school;  so  far  as  home  is  concerned  most  men  of 
middle  age  or  so  have  passed  through  the  discipline  of  catechisms 
and  confessions  and  hymn-learning  at  home,  without  being  con- 
spicuously "edified"  thereby;  if  the  younger  men  have  not  even 
suffered  the  discipline  it  is  because  the  modern  parent  has  frankly 
been  bored  by  the  unreality  of  the  thing  and  has  brazenly  handed 
over  the  soul  of  his  children  as  well  as  their  bodies  to  the  schools 
and  has  expected  the  school  to  add  the  fourth  and  most  tremendous 
"  r  "  to  the  other  three  "  r's  "  of  the  cheaper  variety.  It  is  a  shame- 
less evasion  of  parental  responsibility. 

Can  religion  be  "taught"  at  all,  either  at  home  or  school? 
It  is  the  old  Greek  problem  so  dear  to  Socrates  and  Plato  and 
Aristotle  apa  didaKrov  17  aperrj  ;  and  if  Socrates  and  Plato  with 
their  Greek  intellectualism  answered  'yes'  because  everything 
with  them  was  expressed  in  terms  of  science  and  art,  still  they 
often  do  not  carry  with  ±hem  their  modern  readers  and  they  did 
not  carry  Aristotle;  virtue  is  not  knowledge  he  said.  (He  might 
have  added,  as  the  Romans  did,  that  it  is  more  often  ignorance.) 
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And  knowledge  again  is  not  intelligence,  in  spite  of  their  confusion 
in  Platonic  terminology  (neither,  by  the  way,  is  intellect  intelligence 
in  spite  of  their  confusion  by  modern  ''intellectuals"  of  the  school 
of  Mr  Bernard  Shaw  and  the  Germans.) 

But  if  all  this  be  so,  and  character  cannot  be  "taught"  in  the 
narrow  sense  either  at  home  or  school,  then  there  remains  the 
difficult  question:  is  it  not  at  least  more  teachable  or  less  un- 
teachable  by  a  popular  and  fervent  preacher,  by  an  apostolic  orator 
in  the  pulpit,  than  by  any  formal  teaching  in  the  schools? 

Mr  Cody  has  been  such  a  preacher  and  orator ;  he  has  gathered 
crowds,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  to  listen  to  discourses  of  a  singularly 
happy  mixture;  thoroughly  popular  and  sympathetic  yet  not 
superficial  and  thoughtless,  full  of  intelligence  and  insight  and  of 
useful  learning;  (and  much  learning,  in  both  senses  of  the  phrase, 
is  apt  to  be  useless  according  to  the  Greek  proverb :  neither  to  issue 
from  nor  to  communicate  intelligence.)  Students  have  flocked 
to  his  church  but  the  poor  in  intelligence  or  in  intellect  have  also 
heard  him  gladly. 

The  object  of  a  good  sermon — said  Jowett,  who  had  pondered 
much  on  things, — is  to  idealise  life.  Mr  Cody  has  idealised  life 
Sunday  after  Sunday;  and  twice  on  each  Sunday  even.  Can  he 
idealise  life  from  the  Education  Office? 

That  is  the  doubt  which  damps  the  satisfaction  of  Mr  Cody's 
friends  at  his  translation.  It  is  not  a  doubt  of  the  high  motives 
which  have  actuated  him ;  any  man  full  of  energy  and  ambition  and 
hope  would  have  wished  to  make  the  Ministry  of  Education'a 
greater  force  for  good  in  Ontario ;  but  a  deeper  doubt  of  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  Office,  not  of  its  holder. 

Education  is  the  dismal  science,  not  economics.  Economics 
has  become  not  merely  popular  but  even  apostolic.  The  modern 
economist  is  more  likely  to  be  fanatic  than  dismal;  he  makes  the 
amelioration  of  life  in  general,  the  greater  happiness  and  the 
better  character  of  the  greater  number  his  avowed  goal.  He 
dismisses  with  contumely  the  old  definition  of  the  economist  that 
he  is  a  man  concerned  only  to  sell  in  the  dearest  and  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market ;  he  is  not  thinking  of  markets  but  of  minds,  nor 
of  minds  only  but  of  souls. 

Education  is  the  dismal  science.  Even  Bernard  Shaw's  scoff 
is  better  than  the  average  scoff  he  gives  us ;  those  who  can  do  and 
those  who  can't  teach;  and  it  has  been  well  supplemented  by  some 
one,  some  "mute,  inglorious  Shaw, ""and  those  who  can't  teach 
teach  teaching". 
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Then  what  can  an  eloquent,  fervent,  well-judging,  and  well- 
informed  Archdeacon  make  of  the  Ministry  of  Teaching?  What 
can  he  do  with  it  to  idealise  life,  as  successfully  as  he  has  idealised 
it  from  his  pulpit? 

Education  is  so  dismal  because  it  is  so  vague ;  and  the  less  vague 
it  can  be  made,  the  smaller  will  seem  sometimes  its  services  because 
its  real  service  is  so  large  and  imponderable,  the  building  of  charac- 
ter. 

There  are  a  few  definite  changes  which  can  be  suggested  no 
doubt  but  their  result  will  depend  on  forces  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  Ministers;  most  of  us  think  that  language  study,  because  it 
involves  literature  and  history  and  touches  human  nature  and  is 
part  of  the  humanities,  is  essential,  and  at  the  same  time  is  largely 
fruitless  to-day  because  our  system  prevents  a  child  beginning  any 
language  but  its  own,  until  it  has  reached  the  age  of  thirteen, 
fourteen,  or  fifteen.  The  Workers'  Educational  Union  in  Great 
Britain  wants  Latin  and  even  Greek  brought  within  the  reach  of 
every  one.  Our  Ontario  system  shuts  all  languages  except  English 
out  of  the  Public  Schools;  and  admits  no  children  practically  to  the 
High  Schools,  until  they  have  passed  the  proper  age  for  memorising 
the  tedious  but  necessary  minutiae  of  a  foreign  language.  No  one 
therefore  reaches  that  degree  of  familiarity  with  foreign  languages 
which  is  the  justification  for  teaching  them  and  which  enables  men 
and  women  to  understand  them  and  read  between  the  lines.  They 
have  to  read  them  instead  in  translations  which  disguise  or  carica- 
ture them  or  turn  them  into  something  else;  as  Jowett's  Plato 
turned  Plato  into  something  much  more  like  the  New  Testament 
than  the  original  is. 

A  change  which  enabled  children  with  the  gift  for  language  or 
literature  or  both  to  be  caught  young  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment in  our  system. 

A  change  again  of  an  opposite  character  which  made  nature 
study  real  and  popular  and  gave  boys  and  girls  the  foundation 
for  one  of  the  happiest  hobbies  of  life,  doubly  happy  because 
pursued  in  the  open  air,  an  interest  in  natural  history,  would  be 
a  great  improvement. 

But  this  illustration  even  more  than  the  first  illustrates  the 
difficulty  of  ensuring  the  desired  results. 

Education  is  not  an  objective  thing;  it  is  subjective;  doubly 
subjective;  it  depends  on  the  personality  of  the  pupil  first  and 
foremost  and  secondarily  on  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 
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Every  one  is  self-educated  or  not  at  all;  some  persons  only 
require  to  be  allowed  to  browse  in  a  library;  some  persons  have 
only  required  the  Bible  to  become  "cultured"  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  their  culture  is  due  to  what  they 
brought  to  the  library  or  the  Bible  as  well  as  to  what  they  took 
thence;  that  it  is  to  their  own  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Bible  or  the  library  that  they  owe  the  results.  What  Minister  of 
Education  can  produce  these  animae  naturaUter  intelligentes? 

And  then  there  is  the  teacher;  an  inspired  teacher  (like  Professor 
John  MacNaughton)  can  make  any  subject  fascinating  to  intelli- 
gent pupils;  but  what  Minister  can  do  much  to  promote  and  push 
such  teachers?  More  depends  on  school  boards  and  trustees,  who 
are  not  very  quick  to  recognise  a  genius  for  teaching  and  who  are 
encumbered  by  departmental  regulations. 

The  Minister  can  reduce  these  and  give  a  larger  autonomy 
and  a  larger  variety  to  our  schools,  so  that  they  may  develop  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  the  presence  of  such  teachers.  It  is  a  third 
change  which  would  be  an  improvement  but  the  Minister's  function 
will  remain  rather  negative  and  permissive  than  active  and  manda- 
tory. 

All  this  is  a  very  desultory  beating  about  the  bush  where  the 
quarry — education— lurks . 

There  remain  other  difficulties,  some  peculiar  to  Ontario,  some 
general.  Clever  and  ambitious  minds  are  deterred  from  the 
profession  of  teaching  by  two  causes:  the  inadequate  payment, 
an  argument  which  presses  with  double  force  in  an  age  like  this, 
but  also  by  the  vagueness  of  its  aim.  A  man  wants  to  feel  he  has 
mastered  something;  it  is  much  easier,  in  spite  of  all  the  labour 
involved,  to  master  some  branch  of  law  or  medicine  or  engineering 
than  to  master  character-building.  Education  comes  nearer  to  the 
church  in  the  grandeur  but  vagueness  of  its  aims. 

A  philosophic  doctor  or  lawyer  or  engineer  it  is  true  may  still 
feel  like  Plato's  philosophic  skipper,  that  perhaps  it  was  a  pity 
that  he  navigated  his  patient  or  client  or  passenger  to  a  safe  port ; 
that  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  said  soul  that  it  had 
gone  down  in  the  struggle;  and  that  therefore  in  any  case  the  fee 
charged  should  be  small  (few  lawyers  seem  to  feel  this)  but,  after 
all,  he  has  reached  his  goal,  he  has  enabled  his  protege  to  reach  port 
safely  and  he  has  achieved  what  he  set  out  to  achieve  when  he 
chose  that  humble  but  useful  profession.  There  is  much  con- 
solation and.  satisfaction  in  this  thought.  A  schoolmaster  or 
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clergyman  has  not  this  consolation  often ;  he  cannot  achieve  often 
the  great  purposes  of  his  profession;  something  in  himself  or  some- 
thing in  his  client  or  something  more  likely  in  each  forbids.  These 
two  professions  therefore  do  not  attract  ambitious  but  clear- 
sighted and  sceptical  intelligences. 

They  attract  often  the  less  keen  and  the  less  ambitious;  and 
attract  for  the  worst  reasons,  and  the  reasons  least  closely  con- 
nected with  the  majesty  of  their  professions ;  they  attract  because 
they  offer  an  immediate  salary  however  poor ;  and  a  life  of  routine 
where  initiative  and  self-reliance  are  not  urgent ;  where  a  man  can 
put  himself  into  harness  and  go  comfortably  to  sleep  without 
risking  the  loss  of  a  job. 

Ontario  has  enjoyed  some  devoted  and  apostolic  teachers, 
like  Dr  Strang  and  Mr  Lyman  Smith  and  the  late  Mr  Luton  and 
others;  and  occasionally  one  reads  how  their  pupils  gather  from 
all  parts  of  the  continent  to  celebrate  their  jubilee;  and  generations 
arise  to  call  them  blessed.  But  it  is  undeniable  I  think  that  the 
most  energetic  and  ambitious  spirits  are  carried  elsewhere.  What 
can  a  Minister  of  Education  do,  to  fill  the  profession  with  the  old 
type  of  Scotch  dominie  and  to  give  the  profession  the  halo  of  respect, 
even  reverence,  with  which  an  earlier  generation  both  in  Scotland 
and  in  Ontario,  surrounded  that  grey  head? 

Germany  has  canonised  the  schoolmaster  it  may  be  said;  why 
not  Canada?  Germany  has  taken  a  short  and  illicit  cut  to  canon- 
isation ;  she  has  canonised  him  by  making  him  an  instrument  in  that 
childish  patriotism  and  nationalism  which  sets  out  to  conquer  the 
world  and  lives  upon  jealousy  and  hatred  of  other  nations ;  such  a 
form  of  nationalism  because  it  is  childish  appeals  to  all  children ;  but 
the  price  is  too  high;  better  the  present  Canadian  indifference  to 
education  than  education  in  such  narrow  and  ferocious  nationalism. 
Our  schools  and  schoolmasters  had  better  sleep  on  than  be  galvan- 
ised into  a  life  so  false  to  thought  and  history. 

If  Mr  Cody  can  achieve  something  towards  the  two  or  three 
definite  changes  suggested  and  start  the  department  on  freer  and 
more  elastic  and  more  literary  lines  for  the  duration  of  the  war, 
he  will  have  achieved  results  entitling  him  to  withdraw  again 
to  the  field  wherein  he  shines,  where  so  few  to-day  can  shine,  the 
confirmation  of  the  churches.  MAURICE  HUTTON. 
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To  Archdeacon  Cody  on  his  accepting  the  Portfolio 
of  Education  in  the  Ontario  Cabinet 

How  shall  I  put  thy  latest  act  of  grace, 
Event  momentous  in  our  present  state, 
Never  more  crucial,  ne'er  so  big  with  fate: 
Right  meeting  Might  in  deadly,  fell  embrace, 
Young,  old,  and  middle-aged  our  foemen  face, 

Jointly  defending  freedom  from  the  hate 
Of  frenzied  men  whose  science  is  so  great, 
How,  save  by  highest  skill,  their  pride  abase? 
Now,  as  of  old,  the  hour  provides  the  man. 

Can  we  not  see  in  this  the  hand  of  Heaven? 
Of  old,  great  Gregory  heard  honour's  call, 
Destined  to  found  our  Church  in  597, 
Yielding  like  Thee,  as  only  patriots  can, 

Changing  the  scholar's  life  to  widen  life  for  all. 

N.B. — According  to  ^Elfric  it  was  only  on  grounds  of  public 
utility  that  Gregory  the  Great  gave  up  the  life  of  a  scholar  to 
become  Pope.  It  was  he  who  in  A.D.  597  sent  Augustine  to  convert 
the  English  in  Kent. 

D.  R.  KEYS. 
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THE  UNIVERSITIES'  CONFERENCE 

NO  formal  notice  of  the  date  of  meeting.  No  agenda  paper 
issued  beforehand.  Lack  of  proper  reports  from  several 
of  the  committees  and  of  any  from  others.  Jamming  the 
programme  through  in  one  day.  Such  were  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Universities'  Conference  met  this  year  at  the  Chateau 
Laurier,  Ottawa,  on  Thursday,  May  23rd.  Even  one  more 
experience  of  the  kind  will  probably  kill  the  gatherings,  which 
might  have  great  potentialities  for  benefiting  the  whole  Dominion. 

The  University  was  represented  by  the  President,  who  saved 
the  meeting  from  turning  into  a  fiasco,  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science,  and  by  Professor  M.  A.  Mackenzie.  Victoria 
was  represented  by  its  Dean,  and  Trinity  by  its  Dean  of  Residence. 

Professor  Mackenzie  gave  a  very  full  account  of  the  recent 
changes  made  in  the  pension  and  insurance  arrangements  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  The 
President  reported  some  slight  progress  in  the  matter  of  arranging 
for  graduate  degrees  and  studies  at  British  and  French  universities. 

The  President  and  the  Dean  of  Applied  Science  of  McGill  were 
appointed  to  act  with  Dr  Tory,  President  of  the  University  of 
Alberta,  and  any  others  whom  they  may  associate  with  themselves, 
in  making  plans  and  arrangements  for  the  work  of  the  Khaki 
University.  On  this  subject  a  very  luminous  address  was  given 
by  Lt-Col.  Birks  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  shewing  that  thoroughly  good 
work  has  been  done  by  both  lecturers  and  students  in  the  greatest 
possible  variety  of  subjects.  From  this  institution  it  is  expected 
will  come  a  stimulus  to  many  a  man  to  take  up  university  studies 
after  the  war,  whether  he  had  attended  college  or  not  before  going 
over  seas. 

Graduate  work,  as  was  perhaps  natural  in  the  circumstances, 
did  not  receive  anything  like  the  same  attention  that  it  received 
last  year.  Then  notice  was  served  on  Toronto  and  McGill  by 
representatives  from  the  east  and  the  west  that  they  would  not 
send  them  any  students  till  they  were  assured  that  proper  facilities 
were  provided  for  the  prosecution  of  graduate  work. 

Dr  A.  B.  Macallum,  as  a  former  chairman  of  the  Conference's 
committee  on  graduate  work,  was  permitted  to  speak.  His 
remarks  were  similar  to  those  often  heard  at.  meetings  of 
Council  and  Senate.  This  time  he  pointed  out  the  necessity  of 
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competing  against  the  United  States,  setting  forth  arguments 
connected  with  British  sentiment,  which  were  used  a  hundred 
years  ago  and  more  for  the  establishment  of  a  university  in  this 
Province  and  in  Quebec. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  writer,  last  summer,  came  upon  at 
least  four  research  students  in  Canadian  history,  at  the  Public 
Archives  of  Canada,  who  were  preparing  theses  for  the  Ph.D.  at 
American  universities.  Three  of  them  were  Canadians,  and  one 
from  New  Brunswick  said:  "We  should  gladly  go  to  Toronto,  if 
only  you  could  offer  us  courses  equal  to  those  at  Yale  and  other 
American  universities,  for  we  should  like  to  get  at  first  hand  the 
views  of  Ontario  people". 

This  year  there  was  something  of  a  visionary  sort  said  along 
the  lines  of  last  year  about  a  scheme  of  co-operation  between 
Toronto  and  McGill  for  the  purposes  of  graduate  work.  But  it  was 
all  confined  to  natural  science,  as  though  that  presents  the  only 
field  for  original  investigation. 

In  this  connection  the  excellent  work  which  Queen's  has  been 
endeavouring  to  do,  under  difficulties,  was  quite  ignored.  But 
there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  in  the  Conference  to  ignore  denomi- 
national institutions,  though  Queen's  has  ceased  to  be  that. 
It  is  true  that  the  Abbe  Chartier,  of  Laval,  Montreal,  was  this 
year's  president,  and  an  excellent  one.  It  is  also  true  that  Laval, 
Quebec,  receives  some  notice,  though  all  too  slight  considering 
its  standing,  and  that  Father  Tompkins,  of  St  Francis  Xavier, 
has  been  on  committees.  But  the  denominational  colleges  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  Quebec,  and  Ontario  have  been  consistently 
passed  over,  and  the  Universities  of  New  Brunswick  and  Manitoba 
together  with  the  Western  have  received  anything  but  their  due. 

Dr  Parkin  told  of  changes  in  the  method  of  awarding  Rhodes 
Scholarships  which  he  means  to  recommend  to  his  trustees.  These 
proposals  will  require  very  close  scrutiny,  for  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that,  if  carried  out,  they  would  be  productive  of  better 
results  than  the  present  method. 

All  told,  the  Conference  was  a  rather  poor  affair,  saving  the 
Khaki  University  and  certain  recommendations  to  the  Ministers  of 
Militia  and  Agriculture.  A.  H.  YOUNG. 
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THE  TORONTO  BRANCH  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
ASSOCIATION 

TE  papers  read  before  the  English  Association  during  the  past 
session  have  afforded  a  valuable  conspectus  of  recent 
literature  and  have  elicited  many  divergent  points  of  view 
among  the  members.  They  have  also  exhibited  a  notable  variety  of 
method  and  opinion  among  the  speakers.  Professor  Alexander's 
opening  address  on  J.  M.  Synge  was  a  delightful  appreciation  of 
that  gifted  writer,  comprising  a  critical  estimate  of  Synge 's  literary 
qualities  and  the  reading  of  selections  from  a  typical  drama,  "The 
Shadow  of  the  Glen".  These  were  read  with  sympathetic  and 
interpretive  power  and  with  a  mastery  of  the  dialect  which  one 
would  not  have  looked  for  except  in  an  Irishman. 

Professor  James  Cappon  of  Queen's  University  followed  on 
November  14th  with  a  discussion  of  Nationalistic  Revivals  in 
Literature.  The  wide  sweep  of  this  topic  gave  ample  scope  for  the 
speaker's  notable  powers  of  generalisation.  Professor  Cappon 
holds  that  the  change  from  the  classical  form  and  clearly  defined 
intellectual  and  moral  content  of  the  great  Victorians  to  the  elusive- 
ness  and  intangibility  of  certain  modern  schools  is  a  retrogression. 
In  his  opinion  literature  should  express  a  rationalised  concept  not 
a  vague,  insubstantial  emotion  or  sensation.  The  opposing  view 
he  attributed  to  the  influence  of  French  symbolists  like  Baudelaire 
and  Mallarm£  and  of  the  Gaelic  revival,  the  primary  impulse  of 
which  he  traced  to  "Fiona  Macleod"  (William  Sharp).  The 
aesthetic  school  of  the  sixties  and  seventies  and  the  modern  Irish 
symbolists  were  severely  censured.  In  particular  Swinburne  and 
Yeats  were  denounced  for  their  lack  of  clarified  thought  and  their 
dependence  on  the  emotional  effect  of  rhythm,  verbal  melody,  and 
vague  suggestion. 

Professor  A.  T.  DeLury,  speaking  on  December  12th  on  the 
Irish  Literary  Movement  was  far  more  sympathetic  to  Yeats  and 
his  contemporaries.  He  read  extracts  tending  to  mitigate  the 
severe  judgment  of  the  previous  paper  and  also  sketched  in  an 
admirably  clear  and  memorable  way  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
national  literary  revival  in  Ireland,  emphasising  its  social  and 
political  as  well  as  its  literary  origins  and  pointing  out  its  relation 
to  the  distinctive  qualities  of  Irish  literature.  These  he  defined  as 
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the  feeling  for  immortality,  the  feeling  for  nature,  an  accentuated 
individuality  leading  to  extravagance  of  statement,  and  a  logical 
quality  of  mind  issuing  in  a  love  of  disputation. 

On  January  16th,  Professor  Hooke  in  a  paper  on  Francis  Thomp- 
son took  up  the  case  for  the  mystics  and  symbolists  against  Pro- 
fessor Cappon's  exaltation  of  the  "rationalised  concept."  After  a 
discussion  of  mysticism  in  general  he  illustrated  his  definition  by 
an  account  of  Thompson's  career  and  his  poetry.  This  paper  was 
printed  in  full  in  a  recent  issue  of  THE  MONTHLY. 

Professor  R.  M.  Maclver  on  February  13th  discussed  Social 
Backgrounds  in  Modern  English  Literature.  Confining  his  atten- 
tion mainly  to  prose  fiction  he  pointed  out  that  in  the  Victorian 
period  the  novelist's  interest  was  centred  upon  the  romantic 
adventures  of  his  main  characters,  social  relationships  forming  a 
mere  picturesque  background  to  set  the  fortunes  of  the  individual 
in  strong  relief.  Gradually,  however,  the  effect  of  social  environ- 
ment upon  the  personages  of  the  story  has  been  emphasised  more 
strongly  until,  as  in  Hardy's  Jude  the  Obscure,  it  determines  the 
fate  of  the  characters  and  in  Shaw's  plays  becomes  itself  the  leading 
character.  An  interesting  section  of  the  paper  was  that  in  which 
the  speaker  attempted  to  show  that  Conrad  and  Henry  James  did 
not  participate  in  this  development.  This  paper  has  since  appeared 
in  the  University  Magazine. 

George  Meredith  as  novelist  was  the  subject  of  the  March 
meeting,  the  speaker  being  Professor  R.  K.  Gordon  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta.  A  helpful  and  judicious  estimate  was  given  of 
various  phases  of  Meredith's  work — his  style,  his  psychology,  his 
treatment  of  the  English  upper  classes,  and  his  creative  and  inter- 
pretive power  as  revealed  in  his  women  characters.  There  was  an 
interesting  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  heroine's  conduct  in 
Diana  of  the  Crossways. 

As  a  counterbalance  to  Professor  Cappon's  severe  condemnation 
of  Swinburne's  poetry  Professor  E.  A.  Dale  on  April  10th  read  a 
paper  on  Swinburne  full  of  enthusiasm  for  his  genius  and  his 
achievements  both  as  poet  and  critical  essayist.  Interesting  new 
material  both  bibliographical  and  biographical  was  discussed 
by  Professor  Dale,  who  emphasised  the  genuine  classical  inspir- 
ation of  Swinburne's  poetry.  Thus  the  note  of  contrasting 
opinion,  so  characteristic  of  the  whole  series  of  addresses,  was. 
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sounded  again  at  the  close.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  vitality  of  the 
society,  which  will  continue  next  session  the  discussion  of  modern 
literature. 

Professor  D.  R.  Keys  has  been  elected  president  for  1918-1919, 
the  other  officers  remaining  practically  unchanged. 

'  W.  H.C. 


ANNUAL    MEETING    OF   THE    ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION 

THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni 
Association  was  held  in  the  Social  Service  Building  of  the 
University  on  the  afternoon  of  June  6th,  1918,  at  5  o'clock. 
The  President,  Mr  Justice  Masten,  occupied  the  chair. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  J.  Murray  Clark,  seconded  by  Professor 
Squair,  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  as  published  in  THE 
MONTHLY  were  taken  as  read. 

The  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  including  the  Report 
of  the  Editorial  Committee  and  the  Statements  of  the  Treasurer 
and  the  Auditor,  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

ANNUAL  REPORT   OF   THE   EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE   OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY   OF   TORONTO  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  THE   YEAR   1917-1918. 

The  Executive  Committee  regretfully  report  that,  because  it  has 
seemed  necessary  that  Dr  Abbott  should  still  devote  his  time  and 
energies  to  various  war  activities,  the  Alumni  Association  has  been 
deprived  of  his  services  during  the  past  year  as  in  1916-1917.  For 
this  reason  the  re-organisation  of  the  Alumni  Association  has  most 
unfortunately  made  no  progress  since  our  last  Annual  Meeting. 
Dr  Abbott  now  advises  the  Executive  Committee  that  at  least  two 
years  are  likely  to  pass  before  he  can  take  up  the  work  to  which  he 
was  appointed  last  year  and  asks  that,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Alumni,  some  one  else  be  named  temporarily  or  otherwise  to  proceed 
with  the  re-organisation  of  the  Alumni.  While  the  members  of  the 
Committee  fully  realise  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  man  as  well 
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equipped  as  Dr  Abbott  for  this  task,  they  nevertheless  feel  that, 
in  the  interests  of  patriotic  endeavour,  his  wishes  should  be  met, 
and  an  early  and  serious  effort  be  made  to  proceed  with  the  proposed 
plans.  With  this  end  in  view  the  Executive  Committee  ask  that 
they  or  a  special  committee,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Association,  be 
given  power  to  procure  and  employ  another  re-organisation  secre- 
tary. The  Executive  Committee  also  recommend  that  they  be 
authorised  from  time  to  time  to  add  to  their  number  so  as  to 
provide  for  closer  co-operation  and  the  strengthening  of  the  Com- 
mittee by  the  addition  of  those  who  may  show  special  interest  as 
the  campaign  proceeds. 

During  the  past  year  such  progress  has  been  made  upon  the 
lists  arranged  geographically  and  according  to  classes,  that  it  is 
expected  that  they  will  be  ready  for  use  this  coming  autumn.  This 
work  has  been  done  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  without  any  outside 
assistance. 

During  the  past  year  Sir  Robert  Falconer,  the  President  of 
the  University,  has  addressed  meetings  at  Guelph,  Hamilton, 
Oshawa,  Ottawa,  St.  Thomas,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 

The  Committee  before  closing  its  report  announce  with  regret 
that  Mr  Patterson,  in  November  last,  because  of  duties  connected 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  has  been  forced  to  give  up  his 
work  as  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Association  and  desire  to 
express  their  high  appreciation  of  his  services  in  the  past.  His 
work  has  been  most  satisfactorily  taken  over  by  Mr  Laidlaw. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EDITORIAL  COMMITTEE. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  change  in  the  policy  of  THE  MONTHLY 
during  the  past  year.  Some  few  have  been  disposed  to  criticise 
that  policy  and  attribute  to  it  the  marked  reduction  in  the  number 
of  paid  subscriptions  during  1917-1918.  They  say  there  should  be 
more  matter  dealing  with  the  activities  of  the  University  and 
educational  movements.  The  majority  believe,  however,  that 
while  these  questions  should  not  be,  and,  indeed,  are  not  neglected, 
a  Monthly  dealing  entirely  with  these  would  not  appeal  to  the 
greatest  number  of  Alumni.  Moreover,  it  is  felt  that  our  progress 
and  development  are  to  be  accomplished  not  so  much  by  a  change 
in  THE  MONTHLY  as  by  the  re-organisation  to  be  undertaken  this 
year.  A  loyal  and  united  Alumni  would  make  smooth  all  the  rough 
places. 
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We  are  sorry  that  Professor  Squair's  illness  deprived  us  of  his 
most  valuable  services  as  Editor  for  several  months  this  winter. 
Right  glad  were  we  to  welcome  him  back  again  from  his  sojourn  in 
the  South;  and  we  trust  he  may  soon  be  able  to  resume  the  full 
duties  of  the  editorial  office. 

There  has  been  considerable  reduction  in.  the  amount  of  ad- 
vertising for  the  past  twelve  months.  The  Advertising  Manager 
is  having  great  difficulty  in  contending  with  war  time  conditions. 

THE  TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 

The  Finance  Committee  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  report  a 
deficit  of  $155.46  for  the  past  year.  The  usual  appeals  for  fees  and 
special  subscriptions  were  sent  out,  but  a  glance  at  the  auditor's 
statement  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  returns  from  these  sources 
were  much  lower  than  in  1916-1917.  The  collections  on  adver- 
tising also  show  a  reduction.  Last  year  the  fees  collected,  including 
the  proceeds  from  the  special  appeal  for  the  University  Hospital 
Association,  were  $1,041,90  as  compared  with  $552.67  this  year. 
Special  subscriptions  yielded  only  $272.15  of  this  year's  revenue, 
while  in  1916-1917  this  fund  amounted  to  $369.75.  The  amounts 
collected  for  advertising  in  1916-1917  and  1917-1918  were  $1,756.90 
and  $1,624.88  respectively.  Salaries,  on  the  other  hand,  show  a 
reduction  from  $1,336.98  to  $913.32. 

That  the  deficit  was  not  larger  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
fact  that  neither  Professor  Squair  as  Editor  nor  Mr  Patterson  as 
Secretary-Treasurer  accepted  any  remuneration  for  the  services 
they  rendered.  The  Committee  and  the  Alumni  are  very  grateful 
for  their  generosity. 

While  this  report  is  far  from  being  what  we  desire,  the  Com- 
mittee is  confident  that  the  re-organisation  of  the  Alumni  will  very 
soon  remove  any  slight  apprehension  we  may  have  regarding  our 
funds. 

The  Association  has  unfortunately  lost  the  services  of  Mr 
Sweatman  who  was  compelled  through  pressure  of  other  xvork  to 
relinquish  his  duties  as  auditor.  The  Committee  were  foi  innate 
in  securing  as  his  successor  Mr  W.  S.  Ferguson,  C.A.,  lecturer  in 
accountancy  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 
His  statement  follows. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 
Balance  Sheet,  April  30th,  1918. 
ASSETS. 

Cash  in  hand $137.86 

Cash  in  Bank,  Current  Account 48 . 97 

Cash  in  Bank,  Savings  Account 358.83 

Cash  on  Deposit,  National  Trust  Co 596. 17 

$1,141.83 

Advertisers'  Balances 1,255 . 23 

Board  of  Governors 388.89 

$2,785.95 

Unearned  Commissions  on  Advertising Ill .76 

$2,897.71 

LIABILITIES. 

University  of  Toronto  Press $1,176 . 58 

J.  A.  Harkins — Advertising  Agent 253.41 

Salaries  Due 209.65 

$1,639.64 

Unearned  Advertising 447 . 06 

Surplus,  April  30th,  1917 $966.47 

Deduct  Deficit  for  year  1917-1918 155.46 

811.01 


-   .  $2,897.71 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

For  the  year  ending  April  30th,  1918. 
REVENUE. 

Alumni— Fees $552. 67 

Special  Subscriptions '. 272 . 15 

Interest 26 . 61 

$851.43 

MONTHLY — Advertising $1,624. 88 

Torontonensia 500 . 00 

Sale  of  MONTHLY 4 . 05 

2,128.93 


$2,980.36 
EXPENDITURE. 

Alumni — Salaries $606 . 66 

Office  Expenses 41 . 62 

Printing 18 . 95 

Postage 41 . 00 

Stationery  and  Supplies 9 . 99 

$718.22 

MONTHLY— Printing  MONTHLY $1,511 .05 

Commission  on  Advertising 400. 63 

Salaries 306. 66 

Postage 98.29 

Stationery  and  Supplies 64.08 

Expenses 36  89 

2,417.60 


$3,135.82 
Deficit..  $155.46 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE 

1916-1917  AND  1917-1918 
TO  ACCOUNT.  FOR  DIFFERENCE  IN  FINAL  RESULTS. 

REVENUE 

1916-1917.  1917-1918 

Fees $1,041.90  $552.67 

Special  Subscriptions 369 . 75  272 . 15 

Interest 25.15  26.61 

Advertising 1,756.90  1,624.88 

Torontonensia 500 . 00  500 . 00 

Sale  of  MONTHLY 21 . 82  4 . 05 


Total  Revenue $3,715.52  $2,980.36 


EXPENDITURE 

1916-1917.  1917-1918 

Salaries  (Alumni) $683.32  $606.66 

Office  Expense 17.46  41.62 

Printing 23.30  .       18.95 

Postage 32.90  41.00 

Stationery  and  Supplies 40.79  9.99 

Printing  MONTHLY 1,517.90  1,511.05 

Commission  on  Advertising 397. 13  400. 63 

Salaries  (MONTHLY) 653 . 66  306. 66 

Postage  (MONTHLY)  177 . 62  98 . 29 

Stationery  and  Supplies  (MONTHLY) 43 . 35  64 . 08 

Expense 29.38  36.89 

Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts 16.00 


$3,632.81  $3,135.82 

Surplus  for  year  1916-1917 $82. 71 

Deficit  for  year  1917-1918 155.46 

Difference $238. 17 

Excess  of  Revenue  1916-1917  over  1917-1918 .  .  $735 . 16 

Excess  of  Expenditure  1916-1917  over  1917-1918 496.99 


Net  Difference  through  loss  of  revenue  over  reduction  in  expenditure .  .       $238 . 17 

The  Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  read  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  request  of  the  chairman,  Professor  Squair.  The 
following  nominations  of  the  Committee  were  passed  for  1917-1918: 

Honorary  President:  BRIG.-GEN.  THE  HON.  SIR  JOHN  M. 
GIBSON,  K.C.M.G.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  K.C. 

President:  THE  HON.  MR  JUSTICE  C.  A.  MASTEN,  B.A. 

Vice-Presidents:  THE  HON.  MR  JUSTICE  J.  D.  CAMERON, 
B.A.,  Winnipeg;  JOHN  M.  CLARK,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  K.C.,  Toronto;  J.  H. 
COYNE,  M.A.,  St.  Thomas;  H.  M.  DARLING,  B.A.,  Chicago;  G.  H. 
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DUGGAN,  M.Can.  Soc.  C.E.,  Montreal;  THE  HON.  SIR  F.  W.  G. 
HAULTAIN,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  Regina;  ANTHONY  McGiix,  B.A.,  Ottawa; 
ARCHDEACON  N.  I.  PERRY,  M.A.,  St.  Catharines;  REV.  R.  W.  Ross, 
M.A.,  Halifax;  R.  G.  SNYDER,  M.B.,  New  York;  J.  SQUAIR,  B.A., 
Toronto;  F.  C.  WADE,  B.A.,  Vancouver. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  A.  T.  LAIDLAW,  B.A. 

Executive  Council:  Miss  C.  C.  BENSON,  B.A.,  PH.D.;  Miss 
CONSTANCE  LAING,  M.A.,  Miss  JULIA  S.  HILLOCK,  B.A.,  J.  W. 
BAIN,  B.A.SC.;  R.  G.  BEATTIE,  B.A.;  G.  S.  BRETT,  M.A.;  LT.-COL. 
I.  H.  CAMERON,  M.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.S.;  H.  H.  DAVIS,  M.A.,  LL.B.; 
H.  T.  F.  DUCKWORTH,  M.A.  ;  W.  H.  ELLIS,  M.A.,  LL.D.  ;  J.  D.  FALCON- 
BRIDGE,  M.A.,  LL.B.;  J.  C.  FIELDS,  B.A.,  PH.D.,  F.R.S.;  SURG.-GEN. 

J.  T.   FOTHERINGHAM,  B.A.,  M.D.,  C.M.,  C.M.G. ;  D.  J.   GOGGIN,  M.A., 

D.C.L.;  R.  A.  GRAY,  B.A.;  REV.  W.  T.  HALLAM,  B.A.,  D.D.;  ALBERT 
HAM,  Mus.  Doc.;  VERY  REV.  DEAN  HARRIS,  LL.D.;  W.  A.  KIRK- 
WOOD,  M.A.,  PH.D.;  A.  E.  LANG,  M.A.;  GEO.  H.  LOCKE,  M.A.,  PH.D.; 
LT.-COL.  VINCENT  MASSEY,  B.A.;  J.  P.  McMuRRicn,  PH.D.,  LL.D.; 

J.  A.  OlLLE,  M.B.,  M.D.;  W.  A.  PARKS,  B.A.,  PH.D.;  R.  A.  REEVE, 
B.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D..;  PETER  SAND1FORD,  M.SC.,  PH.D.;  WALLACE 

SECCOMBE,  D.D.S.;  F.  N.  G.  STARR,  M.B.;  J.  B.  TYRRELL,  M.A.,  C.E. 

The  two  recommendations  of  the  Executive  Committee  were 
then  dealt  with.  It  was  moved  by  Mr  Hamer  and  seconded 
by  Professor  McMurrich  that  a  special  committee  of  five  members 
be  appointed,  as  suggested  by  the  Executive,  and  that  it  consist  of 
Sir  Robert  Falconer,  Honourable  Mr  Justice  Masten,  and  three 
others  to  be  named  by  the  members  present. 

It  was  moved  in  amendment  by  Mr  J.  Murray  Clark  and 
seconded  by  Professor  Fields  that  the  three  additional  members  be 
chosen  by  the  President  of  the  Alumni  Association.  The  amend- 
ment carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Professor  Hume  and  seconded  by  Professor 
Sandiford  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  empowered  to  add 
to  its  number  as  recommended  in  the  Report.  Professor  Mc- 
Murrich pointed  out  that  the  Executive  Committee  might,  under 
such  circumstances,  become  an  unwieldy  body,  and,  moreover,  the 
.  constitution  named  a  definite  number  for  this  Committee. 

To  meet  this  difficulty  Professor  Sandiford  suggested  that 
members  of  the  Executive  absent  from  three  meetings  of  the 
Committee  without  satisfactory  explanation  be  considered  as 
having  handed  in  their  resignations.  It  was  shown  that  such  a 
provision  would  be  impracticable  because  of  the  infrequency  of  the 
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meetings  of  the  Executive.  The  suggestion  of  ProfessorMcMurrich 
that  the  Executive  be  given  power  to  appoint  such  additional 
members  for  the  current  year  only  was  accepted  by  the  mover  and 
the  seconder  and  with  this  alteration  the  motion  was  carried. 

The  President,  Honourable  Mr  Justice  Masten  said  that 
he  had  little  or  nothing  to  say  to  the  Association  and  called  upon 
Sir  Robert  Falconer,  President  of  the  University,  to  address  the 
meeting. 

Sir  Robert  Falconer  said  in  opening  that  he  hoped  that  the  plan 
for  re-organisation  as  outlined  in  the  Report  of  the  Executive 
Committee  would  be  successfully  undertaken.  He  thought  a  few 
words  about  ^  the  activities  of  the  University  in  the  past  year, 
especially  those  in  connection  with  the  war,  might  be  of  interest 
to  those  present.  The  war  services  of  the  University,  he  said,  had 
continued  with  increased  appreciation  of  the  services  of  trained 
University  men.  The  work  of  our  late  President,  Professor 
McLennan  had  been  very  valuable  to  the  Admiralty  and  the 
request  for  his  services  during  the  coming  year  had  been  made. 
He  also  spoke  of  the  excellent  work  of  the  graduates  of  our  Faculty 
of  Medicine  who  form  such  a  large  percentage  of  those  engaged  in 
the  Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps.  Further,  Miss  Ryley,  while 
still  in  charge  of  the  Dining  Hall,  was  acting  as  organising  dietician 
of  the  Invalided  Soldiers'  Commission.  In  the  session  1917-1918 
the  University  had  devoted  considerable  money  to  the  furthering 
of  Scientific  Research.  The  Board  of  Governors  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Government  had  voted  $15,000  for  this  purpose. 
Approximately  $5,000  was  used  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  a 
similar  amount  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering, 
about  $2,000  together  with  a  similar  amount  donated  by  Colonel 
Leonard  was  devoted  to  Research  Aero-Dynamics,  and  some 
additional  amounts  to  other  departments  including  Physiology  and 
Physio-therapy. 

Sir  Robert  stated  that  he  fully  expected  that  this  grant  would  be 
continued  for  the  coming  year. 

The  growing  recognition  of  the  University  of  Toronto  as  a 
centre  for  research  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  the  holders  of 
eight  research  scholarships  there  was  one  student  from  British 
Columbia,  one  from  Saskatchewan,  one  from  Manitoba,  one  from 
Nova  Scotia,  and  one  from  Dalhousie. 

Reference  was  also  made  to  the  appointments  of  Professor 
J.  J.  R.  Macleod  and  Professor  Robertson  to  the  Departments  of 
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Physiology  and  Bio-Chemistry,  respectively.  Sir  Robert  Falconer 
had  full  confidence  that  the  reputation  of  the  University  would  be 
well  maintained  by  these  distinguished  scientists. 

The  President  announced  that  the  University  had  established 
a  Faculty  of  Music  but  said  that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  state  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty.  They  would  include  a 
Dean,  and  lecturers  in  the  Theory  of  Music,  the  History  of  Music, 
Choral  and  Orchestral  Music,  Church  Music  and  a  University 
organist.  It  was  hoped  that  this  new  organisation  would  enable 
the  University  more  effectually  to  influence  the  study  of  music  in 
the  schools  and  to  raise  the  standard  in  the  Province. 

The  President  of  the  University  closed  his  address  with  an 
appreciative  reference  to  the  work  of  the  members  of  the  branches 
of  the  Alumni  in  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  war. 
He  mentioned  especially  Mr  Darling  of  the  Chicago  and  Professor 
Fairclough  of  the  California  branches. 

Mr  Justice  Masten  thanked  the  President  for  his  address. 
With  reference  to  the  re-organisation  of  the  Alumni  he  said  that  he 
hoped  the  alumni  in  such  places  as  Ottawa,  Brantford,  Stratford, 
London,  and  other  of  the  larger  centres  throughout  the  Province, 
would  be  gathered  together  and  organised  to  welcome  University 
men  returning  from  the  front,  who  are,  more  likely  than  others, 
apt  to  be  overlooked,  because  of  their  education  they  would  mis- 
takenly be  expected  to  be  better  able  to  take  >care  of  themselves. 
It  is  just  such  men  who  will  need  help  because  the  war  will  have 
so  greatly  interfered  with  their  professional  careers.  He  spoke  with 
appreciation  of  Professor  McMurrich's  proposal  that  secretaries 
be  appointed  for  each  graduating  class  and  said  that  this  plan  had 
met  with  great  success  in  the 'United  States. 

Professor  McMurrich  said  a  few  words  regarding  the  question 
of  looking  after  the  returned  men  and  expressed  the  hope  that  no 
delay  would  be  made  in  meeting  this  need. 

Professor  Hume  in  addressing  the  meeting  spoke  of  the  effort  of 
Queen's  University  to  induce  High  School  boys  to  attend  that 
institution  and  of  further  means  that  University  took  to  keep  its 
name  before  prospective  students.  The  University  of  Toronto, 
he  thought,  should  do  similar  work  through  the  Alumni. 

Professor  Fields  thought  the  reception  to  returned  Univer- 
sity men  conducted  by  the  Faculty  Union  should  be  taken  over 
by  the  Alumni.  He  made  reference  to  the  establishment  of 
scholarships  in  England  to  induce  men  to  enter  the  universities  and 
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thought  that  a  well  organised  Alumni  could  do  much  to  induce  our 
Government  here  to  proceed  along  somewhat  similar  lines. 

Professor  Squair  then  asked  if  the  President,  Mr  Justice  Masten, 
would  not  like  to  be  formally  authorised  to  carry  on  organisation 
work  for  the  Alumni  as  he  went  about  the  Province.  Mr  Masten 
said  that  he  should  rather  not  have  any  such  formal  permission 
but  be  allowed  to  use  all  the  time  and  every  opportunity  he  had  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  Association. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Professor  McMurrich  and  seconded 
by  Dr.  Reeve  that  this  meeting  authorise  the  ExecutiveCommittee 
to  take  steps  to  organise  local  branches  of  the  Alumni  with  a  view 
to  their  participating  in  the  reception  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
alumni  of  the  University  of  Toronto  returned  from  overseas 
service. 

The  meeting  adjourned  on  the  motion  of  Professor  Squair, 
seconded  by  Dr  Reeve. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

How  the  Philosophers  have  helped  the  Militarists.  Egotism  in 
German  Philosophy.  G.  SANTA YANA.  J.  M.  Dent  and 
Sons. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  was  a  difficulty 
of  mental  adjustment,  of  an  effort  to  find  an  answer  to  the  question : 
"Is -this  the  Germany  of  Goethe  and  Fichte  and  Kant  and  Hegel? 
And  if  so,  how  can  it  be?"  This  book  will  interest  many  people — 
perhaps  they  are  most  people — who  found  it  hard  to  explain  to 
themselves  how  the  Germans  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries  have  become  the  Germans  of  the  twentieth. 
The  war  is  deeply  a  philosophic  problem;  yet  most  of  the  estimates 
of  how  far  it  is  the  product  of  a  philosophy  have  been  made  by 
writers  who  are  themselves  not  authorities  on  philosophy.  An 
estimate  by  an  author  trained,  like  Professor  Santayana,  in  this 
field  must  have  value,  and  this  estimate  is  as  satisfying  as  can  be 
expected  of  any  estimate  which  is  merely  philosophic — or,  for  that 
matter,  as  any  which  is  merely  political  or  merely  military  or 
merely  economic — dealing  with  only  one  group  of  the  mutually 
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modifying  influences  which  brought  about  the  war.  It  is  hard  for 
a  writer  in  any  field  not  to  lay  too  much  emphasis  on  the  influences 
of  that  field. 

Not  that  Professor  Santayana  thinks  that  German  philosophy 
is  itself  to  blame  for  the  war.  He  does  find  with  certainty,  how- 
ever, that  the  Germany  of  Kant,  Hegel,  and  others,  is  potentially 
the  Germany  of  to-day.  He  discerns  in  the. thought  of  the  earlier 
German  philosophers  the  source  both  of  the  mental  attitude  which, 
in  his  opinion,  has  made  the  national  mind  malleable  material  for 
government-controlled  professors  and  pulpiteers,  and  of  the 
opinions  which  these  servants  of  the  government  have  employed 
to  mould  that  mind.  It  is  indeed  in  the  first  principle  of  the 
German  transcendentalists — the  subjective  criterion  of  knowledge — 
that  he  seems  to  find  the  chief  error.  The  supremacy  of  the  in- 
dividual intellect  and  sensibility,  proclaimed  by  the  noted  German 
philosophers,  he  rejects.  Once,  his  argument  would  run,  make  each 
man's  judgment  supreme  for  thought  and  action,  and  assume  that 
all  men  are  taught  to  think  alike  and  then  to  think  wrong,  and  you 
have  the  explanation  of  treaty-violating  Germany. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  accept  the  statement  that  all  Germany 
has  been  taught  to  think  alike  and  then  to  think  wrong,  and  yet 
to  doubt  whether  this  condition  owes  as  much  to  transcendentalism 
as  Professor  Santayana  thinks  it  does.  How  far  the  last  point 
is  connected  with  the  first  is  a  question  with  which  the  author 
scarcely  deals  sufficiently.  His  criticism  of  Hegel,  Fitche,  and  the 
others  rather  shows  how  transcendentalism  is  capable  of  mis- 
application— a  disadvantage  which  it  shares  with  other  philoso- 
phies— than  indicates  why  the  system  more  than  others  lends  itself 
to  wrongdoing  by  Germany's  Prussian  rulers.  Some  readers  will 
probably  think  that  the  sufficient  reason  for  modern  Germany 
lies  in  bureaucratic  control  and  bureaucratic  propaganda;  and  will 
retain  their  belief  that  because  the  individual  and  the  state  are  in 
conception  different,  a  principle  which  may  have  value  in  the 
guidance  of  the  one  may  issue  in  disaster  when  applied  to  the 
government  of  the  other. 

Professor  Santayana  gives  Locke  credit  for  the  initial  premise 
of  the  transcendentalists.  This  is  mere  justice;  but  it  weakens 
the  author's  case.  If  he  is  justified  in  finding  the  explanation  of 
the  modern  German  mind  in  the  thought  of  the  transcendentalists, 
and  right  in  considering  Locke  responsible  for  their  root  idea,  the 
conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  if  the  transcendentalists  were 
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wrong  it  was  rather  because  they  were  human  than  because  their 
thoughts  were  less  moral  than  the  thoughts  of  other  people.  Surely 
we  might  with  warrant  look  for  the  cause  of  the  matter  in  German 
politics  and  not  in  German  philosophy.  Germany  made  her  bid 
for  liberty  in  1848  before  the  Prussian  control  was  complete — and 
this  was  partly  to  the  credit  of  the  transcendentalists. 

Such  considerations  may  perhaps  keep  us  from  deciding  that 
Professor  Santayana's  case  is  completely  proven.  And  there  is 
another  consideration.  Philosophic  systems  do  not  often  gain 
ground  among  the  public  directly,  through  the  speaking  and  writing 
of  philosophers  themselves.  The  public  is  convinced  because 
philosophies  permeate  it  in  the  guise  of  accepted  facts,  and  not  in 
the  form  of  new  teachings.  The  influence  of  a  philosophy  thus 
depends  upon  the  medium  through  which  it  finally  reaches  the 
people.  The  German  people  were  reached  by  German  philosophy, 
so  far  as  they  were  reached  for  the  practical  results  which  most 
concern  us,  through  the  Prussian  system.  The  Prussian,  not  used 
to  ideas  as  a  pastime,  seized  upon  the  ideas  of  the  philosophers,  and 
wrested  them  from  the  service  of  the  individual  to  the  aims,  essen- 
tially different,  of  his  type  of  state.  Probably  no  other  system 
would  have  met  a  better  fate;  and  we  blame  ideas  unfairly  if  we 
judge  them  by  their  debasement  in  unclean  hands  or  by  their  action 
under  duress. 

The  subject  of  this  book  is  intensely  interesting,  but  not  to  be 
called  light,  even  by  students  of  philosophy.  The  thanks  of 
readers  are  due  to  the  author  for  the  lively  style  in  which  he  treats 
it,  and  to  the  publishers  for  presenting  the  treatment  in  a  form 
both  readable  and  attractive.  R.  B. 

Japan,  The  Rise  of  a  Modern  Power,  by  ROBERT  E.   PORTER. 
Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1918. 

As  Viscount  Chinda  said  to  a  British  audience  in  1916,  "You 
do  not  know  one  tenth  as  much  about  us  as  we  do  about  you". 
And  the  Great  War  stimulates  us  to  know  more  about  our  ally, 
who  regarded  the  Anglo- Japanese  Treaty  as  more  than  a  scrap  of 
paper  and  has  loyally  stood  by  that  covenant,  much  to  our  comfort 
and  profit.  Many  books  on  Japan  have  appeared  in  recent  years 
but  she  is  still  the  land  of  the  tourist  only,  appealing  chiefly  to 
our  aesthetic  natures.  Here  is  a  book,  up-to-date,  in  quite  moderate 
compass,  which  deals  with  the  serious  side  of  Japan  and  succeeds 
in  its  aim  of  explaining  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  Zipangu 
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of  Marco  Polo  and  Christopher  Columbus  has  in  a  generation 
leaped  into  the  front  rank  of  world-powers  by  land  and  sea.  In 
Part  I  is  given  the  history  of  Japan  from  the  first  Mikado  down  to 
the  Great  War,  and  the  reader  who  finishes  the  story  will  no  longer 
wonder — the  ground-stuff  of  greatness  is  revealed  to  be  the  Japanese 
people.  "The  man  himself  is  the  indeterminable  quantity." 

In  Part  II  the  author  succinctly  describes  the  Physical  Charac- 
teristics, Resources,  Trade,  Evolution  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
Literature,  and  Art.  Nature  has  been  a  stern  nurse  to  the  islanders 
of  the  3,000  islands.  Only  one-sixth  is  arable  land,  even  for  the 
intensive  gardening  and  terracing  which  look  so  charming  from 
the  steamer  deck  but  which  testify  to  the  struggle  for  life.  Little 
wonder  that  her  swarming  millions  look  abroad  for  sources  to 
provide  for  expansion  and  they  do  swarm.  The  'crime  of  sterility', 
the  curse  and  nightmare  of  the  Occident  is  unknown  in  Japan. 
Soil  poverty,  says  our  author,  was  the  root-cause  of  Japan's  entry 
into  the  three  great  wars  of  modern  years,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  Chino- Japanese  and  Russo-Japanese  wars  were 
won  on  the  rice  fields  from  which  the  legions  of  Japan  were  mainly 
drawn. 

What,  then,  of  the  "Yellow  Peril"?  There  are  11,959  Japanese 
in  Canada.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  was  the  author  of  the  cry  and  sent  his 
cartoon  to  the  Tsar,  in  which  Buddha  was  shown  threatening  the 
cathedrals  (!)  of  Europe.  Count  Ito's  reply  was  that  if  there  be  a 
Yellow  Peril  to  be  feared  in  China,  then  Europe  should  reckon 
upon  Japan  as  their  first  outpost  since  Japan  would  suffer  first 
from  such  a  peril.  What  Japan  has  done  for  Korea  and  Formosa 
since  she  came  into  possession  of  them  is  fully  described  and  the 
facts  prove  that  in  this  respect  also  Japan  emulates  British  methods 
of  colonial  development. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  is  Japan  a  real  democracy  or  not. 
This  book  does  not  give  materials  for  any  dogmatic  reply.  The 
truth  is  that  no  country  can  hurriedly  cut  itself  off  from  its  past. 
Democracy  was  indeed  a  greater  stranger  to  Old  Japan  than  to 
China.  One  would  expect,  therefore,  that  in  Japan  the  power  of 
the  people  would  be  of  slow  growth  and  meet  with  many  difficulties, 
and  so  it  is.  There  is,  however,  a  normal  growth  well  suited  to 
the  genius,  history,  and  institutions  of  the  Japanese. 

An  equally  insistent  question  is:  What  do  they  think  of  Ger- 
many? Our  author's  book  has  the  great  advantage  that  it  clearly 
describes  the  aims  and  acts  of  Germany  towards  China  and  Japan 
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in  the  light  of  the  Great  War.  For  example,  she  fostered  the  wars 
between  Russia  and  Japan  so  as  to  weaken  both  (pp.  152-3).  The 
Japanese  army  is  on  the  Prussian  model.  Since  the  war  her 
Universities  have  obtained  from  Britain  permission  to  continue 
the  importation  of  German  scientific  works.  Fas  est  et  ab  hoste 
doceri,  and  some  Canadians  might  take  a  hint  on  this  point  from 
Japan.  But  for  Germany  as  a  grasping  and  deceitful  sower,  the 
Japanese  cherish  the  deepest  detestation,  and  their  fidelity  to 
the  Allies  is  absolutely  unimpeachable.  The  part  played  by  them 
in  the  far  East  and  elsewhere  is  satisfactorily  described  in  this 
book  within  the  limits  of  the  censorship.  Imagine  what  would 
have  happened  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  if  Japan  had 
chosen  the  other  side.  And  their  help  in  this  war  is  only  beginning. 
We  have  never  read  so  satisfactory  an  account  of  the  part  played 
by  the  Japanese  navy  in  this  war,  as  in  this  book.  The  Oriental 
will  perhaps  always  remain  more  or  less  of  an  enigma  to  Occidentals. 
But  the  more  we  know  of  other  countries,  the  more  we  shall  see  to 
praise.  Japan  was  the  first  Asiatic  race  to  adopt  Western  civilisa- 
tion of  her  own  free  will,  and  of  her  own  free  will  she  sided  with  us 
against  the  Teutonic  Peril.  That  act  will  redound  to  her  and  our 
advantage.  We  cordially  commend  this  book  to  Dr  Cody  for  side 
reading  of  history  in  Canadian  High  Schools. 

DONALD  MACGILLIVRAY,  Shanghai. 

Portugal  Old  and  Young,  An  Historical  Study,  by  GEORGE  YOUNG. 
Pp.  342.  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1917. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  writing  this  book  is  to  explain  how 
Portugal  comes  to  be  at  war  and  on  our  side.  And  this,  he  con- 
siders, can  only  be  done  "by  giving  some  idea  of  the  part  played 
by  Portugal  in  past  European  history,  of  the  present  position  of 
Portugal  in  the  European  polity,  and  of  the  potential  power,  moral 
and  intellectual,  represented  by  the  Portuguese  people". 

Naturally  the  reasons  why  a  nation  like  Portugal  should  enter 
the  war  may  be  various.  The  Portuguese  may  have  desired  to 
reconsolidate  the  old  union  with  England  for  reasons  of  national 
security,  or  French  influence  may  have  prompted  the  young 
Portuguese  Republic  to  resist  the  enemy  of  republics  and  freedom, 
or  dislike  of  Spain  and  the  Vatican  may  have  led  Portugal  to  be 
a  belligerent,  or  the  generous  proclamation  that  the  Entente  would 
succour  the  small  nationalities  may  have  been  potent. 
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But  deeper  than  such  reasons  and  underlying  them  there  is 
that  important  thing,  so  difficult  to  define,  known  as  nationality. 
Portugal  is  not  a  piece  of  Spain,  arbitrarily  separated  from  her 
larger  neighbour,  but  a  distinct  entity,  ethnographically,  histori- 
cally, and  culturally.  She  may  seem  to  be  joined  to  Spain  and 
thoroughly  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  but  she  "has 
always  been,  and  is  to-day  in  closer  relations  with  Europe  than  was, 
or  is,  Spain  itself".  In  making  war  side  by  side  with  the  Entente, 
and  not  in  remaining  neutral  like  Spain,  she  is  obeying  the  natural 
impulses  of  her  national  spirit. 

Even  in  Roman  times  there  was  a  spirit  of  nationalism  alive  in 
Portugal.  Roman  generals  two  centuries  before  our  era  met  with 
stubborn  resistance  in  the  Portuguese  highlands  and  the  name 
of  Viriatho  has  come  down  as  that  o€  the  first  national  hero.  Of 
course,  the  country  was  Romanised  and  even  to-day  towns  like 
Lisbon  still  suggest  the  Roman  city  in  their  outward  characteristics. 
But  the  national  spirit  survived  all  attacks  and  invasions  of  Visi- 
goths or  Moors.  Sometimes  under  the  heel  of  feudalism  or  ecclesi- 
asticism  it  may  have  seemed  extinct,  but  it  was  not  really  so. 

But  the  nation  came  definitely  into  self-consciousness  at  the 
formation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal  under  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Burgundy  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  Henry 
of  Burgundy  became  Count  of  Portugal  in  1095.  He  was  a  roving 
adventurer,  a  mere  vassal  of  the  King  of  Spain.  But  his  son 
Affonzo  Henriquez  made  Portugal  independent  by  defeating  the 
Spaniards  in  1137  and  the  Emir  Omar  at  Ourique  in  1139  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  Portugal's  greatness.  The  House  of  Burgundy 
continued  to  rule  in  Portugal  until  1385  when  it  was  replaced  by 
the  House  of  Aviz  which  kept  its  place  until  1580,  when  Philip  II  of 
Spain  brought  the  country  under  Spanish  rule.  The  rule  of  Spain 
lasted  for  sixty  years  when  the  House  of  Braganza  freed  the  country 
and  ruled  over  it  until  1910  when  the  present  Republic  was  set  up. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  connection  with  the 
reign  of  Affonzo  is  the  alliance  with  England.  The  first  English 
expedition  "on  behalf  of  the  Portuguese  nation  was  that  which 
captured  Lisbon  for  Portugal  in  1147".  And  this  friendship 
between  the  two  countries  has  been  very  persistent.  As  Mr  Young 
says,  "the  English  Alliance  and  the  aspiration  for  popular  govern- 
ment were  to  develop  until  they  dominated  the  country's  fortunes". 
In  fact  these  two  points  become  the  great  topics  of  the  book  now 
be  fore  us. 
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It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  space  at  our  disposal,  to  follow 
the  discussion  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  Portuguese  history  so  ably 
presented  by  Mr  Young.  We  must  pass  over  the  great  period 
of  Portuguese  discovery  and  colonisation,  the  period  of  the  Reform- 
ation and  Renaissance  and  the  influence  of  these  great  movements 
on  the  life  of  the  nation,  the  period  of  classical  reaction,  the  period 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  and  the  period 
of  the  collapse  of  the  monarchy. 

After  war  was  declared  in  August,  1914,  it  took  the  better  part 
of  two  years  to  get  Portugal  into  the  war.  In  February  1916  the 
Portuguese  seized  the  German  shipping  lying  in  their  ports  and  on 
March  9th,  the  Germans  declared  war  on  Portugal.  Now  Portu- 
guese troops  are  with  the  other  friends  of  liberty  on  the  west  front 
bravely  resisting  the  powerful  drives  of  the  Central  Powers  in  their 
efforts  to  break  through  the  lines  that  hold  them  back  from  their 
prey. 

It  probably  seemed  to  a  fraction  of  the  Portuguese  people  as  if 
an  alliance  with  Germany  would  be  more  advantageous  than  an 
alliance  with  England,  but  in  the  end  the  old  love  proved  the 
stronger.  May  Portugal  never  have  to  regret  that  she  followed  the 
instinctive  impulse  which  grew  out  of  her  past  strivings  and 
aspirations.  May  she  have  all  the  profit  and  satisfaction  she  so 
fully  deserves  for  taking  her  proper  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
defenders  of  freedom. 

In  closing  it  seems  fitting  to  add  a  word  of  praise  for  this  able 
treatment  of  an  interesting  subject.  Mr  Young  is  a  competent 
man.  As  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Lisbon  he  has  had  opportunities 
to  become  acquainted  with  Portugal  and  her  people  and  he  had 
already  given  proof  of  his  competence  in  Portuguese  matters  in  his 
Antholpgy  (1916),  which  is  a  book  to  be  highly  commended  to  such 
as  desire  to  make  an  acquaintance  with  Portuguese  poetry. 

The  volume  at  present  under  review  is  a  very  entertaining  book : 
perhaps  at  times  it  is  too  clever.  Occasionally  one  feels  that 
clearness  has  been  sacrificed  to  cleverness  and  one  is  a  little  offended 
to  find  in  the  discussion  of  a  serious  theme  such  liberties  of  speech 
as  we  meet  here  and  there.  There  are  also  some  slips  in  the  proof- 
reading, as  for  instance  crime  passionel  (p.  34)  and  perhaps  coup 
de  jarrette  (p.  275),  unless  indeed  the  latter  be  not  an  example  of 
something  worse.  J.  SQUAIR. 
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Italy  Mediaval  and  Modern,  A  History,  by  E.  M.  JAMISON,  C.  M. 
ADY,  K.  D.  VERNON  and  C.  SANFORD  TERRY.  Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press,  1917. 

A  text  which  passes  in  review  the  main  features  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Italy  from  its  conquest  by  the  barbarians  to  its  final  achieve- 
ment of  unity  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  a  useful  contribution  to 
historical  literature.  Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  Italy  offers  an 
unusually  interesting  field  to  the  student  because  of  the  variety  and 
richness  of  the  life  which  it  has  nourished.  The  pictorial  element 
is  largely  present  to  delight  the  imaginative  reader  alike  by  colourful 
incident  and  piquant  contrasts  of  character,  while  the  student  of 
political  theory  finds  inexhaustible  material  in  those  situations  which 
stimulated  the  energies  of  such  men  as  Dante,  Machiavelli, 
Mazzini,  and  Cavour.  Two  of  the  most  persistent  problems  of 
modern  history,  nationalism  and  the  relation  of  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  powers,  exhibit  their  most  characteristic  phases  in  the 
course  of  Italian  development. 

With  such  a  field  it  would  perhaps  be  unusual  to  find  promise 
sustained  by  performance,  yet  in  a  book  which  avowedly  aims  at 
supplying  the  need  of  a  "general  sketch  of  Italian  history,  from  the 
barbarian  invasions  to  the  present  day,  which  can  be  recommended 
as  an  introduction  to  more  detailed  studies"  one  could  have 
wished  that  the  authors  had  been  freer  alike  with  historic  pageantry 
and  political  principle.  Clear  and  orderly  as  the  chapters  are  they 
are  often  overburdened  with  dull  detail,  and  they  suffer  in  conse- 
quence from  the  defect  common  to  much  historical  work:  namely, 
that  one  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  In  protesting  against 
the  bondage  of  fact  one  does  not  wish  to  give  unbridled  rein  to 
fancy,  but  rather  to  call  attention  to  the  inability  of  the  average 
mind  to  grasp  a  great  amount  of  detail.  In  the  earlier  sections 
of  the  book  the  careers  of  unimportant  and  little  known  rulers  are 
chronicled  with  needless  care,  and  the  result  is  a  certain  confusion 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Had  the  authors  been  content  to  forget 
much  that  they  knew  and  to  elaborate  instead  certain  large  prob- 
lems such  as  the  relation  between  church  and  state  as  exemplified 
in  the  careers  of  Hildebrand  and  Innocent  III,  or  the  growth  of 
municipal  institutions  in  the  city  state  we  might  have  had  clearer 
impressions  and  been  much  farther  towards  an  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  Italian  development.  The  experienced  student  may 
be  competent  to  make  his  own  generalisations  but  it  is  just  here 
that  the  beginner  is  most  in  need  of  guidance.  Again,  an  attempt, 
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praiseworthy  in  as  far  as  it  goes,  has  been  made  to  record  the 
achievements  of  Italy  in  art  and  in  literature,  but  here,  again,  the 
touch  of  the  cataloguer  is  often  felt.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  in 
such  a  work  we  should  be  made  to  feel  something  of  the  spirit 
of  renaissance  Florence,  or  of  the  Italy  of  the  Revolution?  Are  all 
these  subtler  effects  so  far  outside  the  sphere  of  the  proper  historian 
that  we  must  still  turn  to  Romola  and  to  Vittoria  for  a  realisation 
of  the  mind  of  these  times? 

With  such  reservations  of  criticism  one  may  praise  whole- 
heartedly the  arrangement  of  the  book  under  clearly  marked 
periods,  its  simple,  straightforward  style  and  its  reinforcement  with 
maps,  genealogies  and  a  careful  bibliography.  The  authorship  of 
the  various  chapters  is  not  indicated,  but  certain  individualities 
of  treatment  are  discoverable.  The  last  part  of  the  book  dealing 
with  the  struggle  for  unification  is  particularly  well  done,  and  free 
from  irrelevant  details.  Of  course,  the  question  with  which  it  is 
concerned  is  one  of  vital  present  interest,  but  the  problems  of  the 
earlier  history  are  no  less  suggestive  to  the  student  who  is  forever 
mindful  of  the  dependence  of  the  present  on  the  obscure,  but  no  less 
significant  part.  The  object  of  the  book,  namely  to  exhibit  the 
history  of  Italy  as  a  unity  has  been  on  the  whole  satisfactorily 
achieved.  H.  McM.  B. 
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UNDER  the  editorship  of  Mr  James  Edmund  Jones,  B.A.  (U.), 
'88,  has  appeared  a  new  edition  of  The  University  of  Toronto 
Song  Book.  Since  he  proposed,  in  the  Easter  Term  of  1887, 
the  plan  of  having  a  Toronto  Song  Book,  he  has  become  known 
throughout  the  Dominion  by  the  work  he  did  in  connection  with 
the  preparation  of  the  Anglican  Book  of  Common  Praise.  He  has 
also  placed  under  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  many  boys  and  young 
men,  together  with  their  friends,  whom  he  has  gathered  together 
in  their  succeeding  generations  in  the  Aura  Lee  Club,  which 
derived  its  name  from  one  of  the  songs  retained  in  the  Song  Book. 
His  camping  parties,  formed  long  before  Mr  Cochran  organised 
his  first  expedition  to  Timagami,  early  became  famous.  With  all 
these  activities  he  has,  since  1891,  been  a  practising  barrister. 
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A  historical  sketch  by  the  secretary  of  the  first  committee,  Mr 
John  D.  Spence,  B.A.  (U.)  '89,  also  a  barrister,  follows  the  original 
preface.  In  that  a  well-deserved  tribute  is  paid  to  Newton  Kent, 
B.A.  (U.)  '88,  who  too  early  dropped  out  of  the  race  of  life,  and  to 
Major-General  Mercer,  in  his  undergraduate  days  a  most  pleasing 
singer,  who  laid  down  his  life  in  Flanders  in  1916. 

The  other  members  of  the  old  committee  were  another  lawyer, 
Robert  L.  Johnston,  '87;  three  clergymen,  Robert  M.  Hamilton, 
'87,  Presbyterian;  Frederick  B.  Hodgins,  '87,  Anglican;  and  J.  J. 
Ferguson,  '90,  Methodist;  a  newspaper  man,  W.  J.  Healy,  '90; 
a  critic  and  philosopher,  John  W.  Garvin,  '87,  who  also  follows 
the  calling  of  an  insurance  manager;  and  a  College  don,  the  present 
writer,  who  too  claims  fellowship  with  '87. 

Associated  with  Mr  Jones  in  preparing  the  present  edition 
have  been  Messrs  Roland  B.  Ferris,  Herbert  Turney,  and  Grenville 
B.  Frost. 

One  is  glad  to  see  so  many  of  the  old  songs  and  one  recalls  the 
names  of  those  who  introduced  them  to  College  circles:  Bridget 
Donahue  inseparably  associated  with  Joey  Hughes ;  Darling  Clemen- 
tine with  Norman  H.  Russell;  Le  Brigadier  with  John  A.  Garvin; 
The  Maid  from  Algoma  with  Professor  Hume ;  Michael  Roy  with  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Ferguson;  Mush,  Mush  with  Lt.-Col.  Andy  Thompson, 
who  has  just  returned  from  overseas  to  go  on  practising  law  and 
editing  The  Military  Gazette. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  Sir  Daniel  Wilson's  Commencement 
has  been  retained,  for  in  the  first  undertaking  he  took  the  liveliest 
interest.  Indeed,  he  was  almost  too  ready  to  tender  contributions 
from  his  facile  pen,  for  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  refuse  any- 
thing offered  by  so  enthusiastic  a  President. 

Other  honoured  names  that  reappear,  some  of  whose  owners 
are  happily  still  with  us,  are  Dr  W.  H.  Ellis  (Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science)  as  translator  of  0  Tempora,  0  Mores  and  as  author 
of  Camping  Song]  John  Campbell  (of  Hittite  fame)  in  The  College 
Gown;  Seymour  in  Sail,  Sail  my  Bark  Canoe;  F.  C.  Wade  in  Litoria, 
not  often  sung  in  these  days,  followed  by  The  Freshman's  Version, 
by  Norman  H.  Russell,  who  suffered  all  too  acutely  from  hazing; 
George  W.  Johnson,  sometime  Commercial  Master  at  U.C.C.,  in 
When  You  and  I  Were  Young]  Wilfred  Campbell,  in  Old  Voices, 
and  H.  St.  Q.  Cay  ley  in  Envoy.  This,  Judge  Cay  ley  avers,  he 
wrote  on  the  fly  leaf  of  his  Prayer  Book  while  the  Litany  was  being 
said  one  Sunday  morning  at  St.  James's  Cathedral.  But  he  adds 
that  he  never  gave  it  to  any  one  to  publish. 
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Felicitous  translations  that  have  stood  the  test  of  the  years 
were  done  by  F.  J.  A.  Davidson,  later  a  professor  in  the  department 
of  Italian  and  Spanish,  he  being  just  about  to  matriculate  when  the 
compilation  was  in  progress;  by  his  classmate  at  U.C.C.,  B.  Morton 
Jones,  B.C.L.,  a  brother  of  the  editor,  who  also  has  joined  the 
majority;  by  the  editor  himself;  and  by  Mr  J.  D.  Spence.  The  two 
last  mentioned  contributed  also  many  original  songs,  the  editor 
likewise  composing  not  a  few  pieces  of  music. 

Other  contributors  to  the  first  edition  were  Fred  Hodgins  and 
Billy  Healy,  two  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  '  Varsity  had  on  its 
staff  when  it  was  owned  by  a  joint  stock  company.  They,  with 
W.  H.  Hunter,  also  of  '87,  signed  their  column,  or  page,  H.H.H. 
The  first  and  the  second  still  wield  the  pen  and  the  third  divides 
his  time,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  between  law  and  the 
I.O.F.,  of  which  he  is  the  head. 

In  Hodgins'  Vive  la  Compagnie  lives  a  part  of  the  history 
of  University  College,  a  name  which  in  those  days  was  practically 
synonymous  with  that  of  University  of  Toronto.  The  School  of 
Practical  Science  was  then  an  independent  institution  co-operating 
with  the  College,  and  the  Medical  Schools  (Toronto  and  Trinity) 
were  only  affiliated  institutions,  situated  respectively  in  Gerrard 
Street  East  and  in  Spruce  Street.  Knox,St.  Michael's, and  Wycliffe 
availed  themselves  of  the  lectures  in  University  College,  as  Knox 
and  WyclifTe  still  do. 

Since  1887,  when  the  Federation  Act  was  passed,  the  term 
University  of  Toronto  has  taken  on  a  new  meaning  and  the  institu- 
tion itself  has  filled  a  larger  place  in  the  life  of  the  Province  and 
of  the  country  at  large.  Considering  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a 
University  College  Song  Book,  but  one  for  the  whole  University, 
it  will  hardly  be  regarded  as  carping  criticism,  if  the  hope  is  ex- 
pressed that,  when  a  third  edition  is  called  for,  distinctive  songs 
of  other  colleges  and  of  faculties  other  than  that  of  Arts  may 
be  incorporated.  One  might  mention  for  instance  Victoria's  Old 
Ontario  Strand  and  Trinity's  Mer'  "Aywva. 

The  Blue  and  White  by  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Silcox,  '08,  with  music 
by  Clayton  E.  Bush,  '07,  has  won  its  way  with  the  whole  student 
body  and  is  sung  loyally  and  lustily  by  all.  It  therefore  finds  a 
fitting  place  in  the  collection.  But  why  Old  Grimes  rather  than  it 
should  follow  immediately  after  the  National  Anthems  it  is  not 
quite  easy  to  understand,  even  if  Grimes  was,  as  tradition  had  it,  a 
prehistoric  Torontonian. 
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In  the  section  devoted  to  National  Anthems  it  is  quite  proper, 
under  existing  circumstances,  that  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein  should 
have  been  omitted  and  that  those  of  our  more  prominent  allies 
should  have  been  inserted. 

Pork,  Beans,  and  Hardtack  recalls  the  North-West  Rebellion, 
in  which  General  Mercer,  Major  Needier,  Captain,  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
Broughall,  and  others  who  have  been  on  active  service  in  the 
present  war,  got  their  first  taste  of  fighting. 

Happily  the  French  Canadian  songs  still  find  a  place,  for 
Alouette,  En  roulant  ma  Boule,  Un  Canadien  Errant,  and  Malbrouck 
deserved  the  popularity  they  enjoyed  thirty  years  ago.  As  they 
and  others  are  sung  at  the  present  day,  they  will,  it  is  to  be. hoped, 
help  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  between  our  talented, 
high-spirited  compatriots  and  ourselves. 

The  firm  of  I.  Suckling  and  Sons,  the  original  publishers,  no 
longer  exists  and  some  of  its  members  are  no  more.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  first  printers,  though  Mr  Parker's  sons  still  carry  on 
business  under  the  name  of  The  Oxford  Press.  The  old  musical 
editor,  Mr  Martens,  died  many  years  ago.  Recently  Mr  Elliott 
Haslam,  who  declined  that  post,  died  in  Toronto,  a  refugee  from 
Brussels. 

Mr  Haslam  was  naturally  given  the  refusal  of  the  work,  for  he 
had  been  the  conductor  of  the  Glee  Club  during  the  session  of  1886- 
1887.  He  was  also  organist  and  choir-master  of  St.  James's 
Cathedral  as  well  as  conductor  of  one  or  two  excellent  musical 
societies  that  made  a  specialty  of  unaccompanied  part  singing. 
When  some  of  the  music  was  submitted  to  him,  we  watched  his 
face  as  he  turned  over  the  sheets.  A  more  and  more  disapproving 
expression  came  over  it  till  at  last  he  came  to  The  Son  of  a  Gambol- 
yea,  as  he  pronounced  it.  Throwing  up  his  hands,  as,  from  long 
residence  abroad,  he  was  accustomed  to  do  at  times,  he  cried:  "Oh, 
really,  gentlemen,  that  is  too  much.  I  really  think  not.  I  must 
decline  the  honour  that  you  would  do  me." 

Nevertheless,  as  Mr  Spence  points  out,  the  publication  was  a 
success.  Over  40,000  copies  were  sold  and  by  use  of  them  much 
pleasure  was  given  to  many  a  social  gathering  throughout  the  land. 

Some  two  years  ago  an  edition  without  music  was  issued  for 
the  benefit  of  the  soldiers,  especially  of  those  from  this  University. 
Now  comes  this  second  edition  of  the  book  with  music,  enlarged  and 
revised.  That  it  may  meet  with  as  generous  a  reception  as  did  its 
predecessor  of  the  late  eighties  is  the  wish  of  all  those  who  belonged 
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to  th°  old  committee,  but  who  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
later  productions  except  to  resign  their  trust  rights  so  that  progress 
might  be  made.  To  Mr  Jones  and  his  later  committee  heartiest 
congratulations  and  profound  thanks  are  due  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  performed  their  task. 
\ 

"So,  old  grey  pile,  farewell! 

We  leave  thy  halls ; 

With  boyhood's  days  behind  us, 

Forth  we  wend. 

No  longer  friended  by  thy  shel'tring  care, 

Forth  we  wend, 

To  walk  the  world's  uncertain  paths, 

And  mys'try  veiled  before  us, 

So,  old  grey  pile,  farewell. 

Ere  we  go,  we  turn  to-night  to  thee ; 

We  look  once  more  upon  thy  stately  turrets 

And,  with  pain,  to  youth  and  you, 

Grey  towers,  we  bid  farewell. 

O  tender  mother,  nurturer  of  souls, 
Farewell,  Farewell,  Farewell." 

A.  H.  YOUNG. 


PROLOGUE 

To  ANATOLE  FRANCE'S  COMEDY: 

"  Celui  qui  epousa  une  femme  muette." 
D.  R.  KEYS. 

To-night  the  "Franco-British  Aid"  again 
Inspires  the  labours  of  a  well-worn  pen, 
To  simplify  an  ancient  French  sotie, 
By  giving  it  an  Anglo-Saxon  key. 

The  type  of  piece  you  are  to  see 

Is  taken  from  antiquity; 

Not  from  the  age  of  Greece  and  Rome, 

Its  time  and  place  are  nearer  home. 
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Writ  by  a  modern  Moliere, 
Who  must  have  sat  in  Rabelais'  chair, 
Or  in  his  dreams  seen  Villon  dance, 
You'll  recognise  Anatole  France. 
At  Paris  in  the  rue  Dauphine, 
Close  by  Pont-Neuf  is  laid  our  scene ; 
The  time :  five  hundred  years  ago ; 
But  human  nature,  as  you  know, 
Shows  little  sign  of  general  change, 
While  through  the  ages  planets  range. 
So  Leonard,  judge  in  learned  court, 
Whose  mishaps  are  to  give  us  sport, 
Both  wise  and  mean,  like  English  Bacon, 
Gave  judgments  warped  by  presents  taken. 
To  see  this  judge,  so  learned  and  prudent, 
There  comes  a  former  fellow-student, 
Adam  by  name,  who  seeks  by  stealth 
To  win  his  case,  a  wife  and  wealth ; 
For  he  intends  to  wed  his  client, 
Should  he  find  Justice  Leonard  pliant. 
The  mercenary  judge  agrees, 
And  grumbles  at  the  greater  ease 
With  which  his  fellow  judges  married, 
Can  win  such  bribes,  since  he  miscarried, 
By  wedding  in  a  thoughtless  mood 
A  wife  so  tongue-tied  that  she's  good 
For  nothing  in  the  tactful  art 
Of  giving  champarty  a  start, 
(Now  champarty's  the  legal  name 
Applied  to  such  dishonest  game, 
As  that  to  which  this  judge  agreed) 
To  what  befell  him  next,  take  heed. 
When  Master  Adam  heard  the  plight, 
Which  made  Judge  Leonard's  profits  light, 
He  quickly  hit  upon  a  way 
To  cure  his  wife,  and  thus  repay 
The  readiness  with  which  his  friend 
Agreed  the  client's  cause  to  mend. 
"Art  unaware",  cried  out  the  proctor, 
"That  close  by  lives  a  learned  doctor, 
"Who  if  your  lady,  though  a  mute, 
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''Can  use  her  ears,  will  quickly  suit 

"You  with  a  wife  as  free  to  talk 

"As  e'er  in  Stoa's  porch  did  walk, 

"Only  be  warned  by  Socrates, 

"What  harms  may  spring  from  wives  like  these?" 

The  judge,  who  doubtless  knew  no  Greek, 

Disdains  the  warning,  sends  to  seek 

His  neighbour  doctor,  who  attends, 

Accompanied  by  several  friends. 

These  by  their  manner  of  advising 

His  merits  prove  that  advertising 

Was  known  and  practised  long  before 

The  printer's  page  made  life  a  bore. 

Joy  fills  the  judge's  rooms  and  halls, 

As  on  Act  One  the  curtain  falls. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  Second  Act, 
Let  us  a  moment  pause  to  praise  the  tact 
With  which  this  tale  of  husband  and  of  wife 
Is  set  within  an  atmosphere  so  rife 
With  old  Parisian  cries  and  other  traits 
That  made  life  picturesque  in  ancient  days. 

The  curtain  on  Act  Second  rises, 

And  you're  prepared  for  what  surprises, 

Beyond  all  power  of  self-restraint, 

That  unjust  judge,  whose  costume  quaint 

Reminds  us  like  the  mise-en-sc&ne, 

How  far  Toronto's  from  the  Seine. 

[This  full  rime  riche  I  introduce 

To  illustrate  the  Gallic  use. 

What  Milton  did,  and  Swinburne,  too,  approves 

Cannot  be  wrong,  whate'er  the  scorn  it  moves 

From  modern  critics,  for  whose  absent  ear 

These  lines,  unspoken,  shall  in  print  appear.] 

For  when  we  see  this  loving  couple, 

His  pen  so  slow,  her  tongue  so  supple, 

(By  which  you  see  the  barber-surgeon 

Did  what  the  judge  was  rash  to  urge  on,) 

We  find  the  husband  driven  frantic, 

Writing,  instead  of  terms  pedantic 

A  judgment  full  of  phrases  antic 
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As  Hamlet's  disposition  was, 
Whose  camouflage  gave  Claudius  pause. 
The  judge  would  fain  retie  her  tongue, 
Instead  his  ears  they  had  to  bung, 
Whereat  his  lady,  waxing  fierce, 
Finding  her  chatter  cannot  pierce 
His  ear-drum,  on  his  muscle  seizes, 
And  with  such  venom  bites  and  squeezes, 
That  both  run  mad,  and  all  the  rest 
Fly  from  the  pair,  who  quite  possest 
With  fury  hunt  the  flying  crew, 
Till  one  and  all  are  lost  from  view. 
Now  by  this  sad,  mad,  dreadful  end, 
Your  intellects  will  comprehend 
The  reasons  why  in  French  sotie 
The  name  of  such  a  piece  should  be. 
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WAR   VERSES 

You  come  from  England — Is  she  England  still? 
Yes — thanks  to  you  who  died  upon  this  hill. 

— Epitaph  suggested  by  some  one  for  Messines  Ridge. 

IDEM  LATINE. 

"Hospes  es:  unde  venis?  venis  Anglorum,  inquis,  ab  oris; 
Anglia  num  superest?     nomen  in  orbe  manet?" 

"Est,  superest:  adeo  per  vos  in  morte  jacentes 

Colle  sub  hoc,  stetit  hoc,  Anglia  quod  superest." 

MAURICE  HUTTON. 


Little  you'd  care  what  I  laid  at  your  feet, 

Ribbon  or  crest  or  shawl. 
What  if  I  bring  you  nothing,  sweet, 

Nor  maybe  come  home  at  all? 
Ah!  but  you'll  know,  brave  heart,  you'll  know: 

Two  things  I've  kept  to  send; 
Mine  honour  for  which  you  bade  me  go, 

And  my  love,  my  love  to  the  end. 

Anonymous  Verses  (vide  Daily  Press) 

IDEM  LATINE. 

Qualia  dona  feram  tibi  quae  nee  dona  moreris, 

Nee  placeant  vestis  stemmata  et  empta  chlamys? 
Quid  si  nil  referam?     Mea  dilectissima,  nescis 

Anne  tuus  redeat  miles  et  ipse  domum : 
Scis  tamen  unum:  hoc  pignus  adhuc  fortissima  coniux 

Manserit  atque  illud:  quae  tibi  danda  loco; 
Mansit  honos:  propter  quem  me  pugnare  jubebas; 

Mansit  et  uxoris  summus  amantis  amor. 

MAURICE  HUTTON. 
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TORONTONENSIA 

Additional  The  following  appointments  to  the  staff  have 

Appointments,  etc.      been  made  by  the  Board  of  Governors: 

For  1918-1919. 
FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Anatomy:  —  Assistant,  Dr  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Easter  Term,  vice 
Dr.  F.  R.  Scott,  resigned). 

Ophthalmology:  —  Assistant,  A.  F.  Aylesworth. 

Physio-  therapy:  —  Research  Assistant,  L.  G.  Kilborn  (months  of 
May  and  June,  1918). 

For  1918-1919. 
FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 

Chemistry:  —  Assistant,  A.  L.  Marshall. 

Bio-Chemistry:  —  Fellows:  C.  P.  Lathrop,  Miss  A.  Muldrew- 
Demonstrator,  Mrs  G.  E.  K.  Branch. 


The  University  ^he  University  Hospital  Supply  Association 

Hospital  Supply  reports  through  Mrs  F.  N.  G.  Starr,  the 
Association  Honorary  Treasurer,  the  receipt  of  $7,400.16 

since  April  15th,  1918. 

Mrs  B.  O'Reilly  reports  the  following  articles  packed  during  the 
month  of  May:  624  wash  cloths,  219  shirts,  204  pairs  bed  socks, 
792  soldiers'  bagts--  360  caps,  516  head  bandages,  90  split  sleeve 
coats,  72  soft  shoes,  2  dressing  gowns,  1072  pyjamas,  1401  towels, 
2924  handkerchiefs,  930  pairs  socks  sent  to  the  Field  Comforts. 
Total  number  of  articles  packed  9204. 

The  workroom  will  be  closed  from  June  28th  till  September  16th 
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PERSONALS 


An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Alumni  Association  is  to  keep  a  card 
register  of  the  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  all  the  faculties.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  information  about  the 
graduates  should  be  of  the  most  recent 
date  possible.  The  Editor  will  therefore 
be  greatly  obliged  if  the  Alumni  will  send 
in  items  of  news  concerning  themselves 
or  their  fellow-graduates.  The  inform- 
ation thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
"  The  Monthly, "  and  will  also  be  entered 
on  the  card  register. 


H.  R.  Fairclough,  B.A.,  (U.)  '83, 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Stan- 
ford University,  California,  has  been 
sent  as  a  member  of  the  Swiss  Com- 
mission of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
with  headquarters  at  Berne. 

Dr  Alexander  McPhedran,  Professor 
of  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Phy- 
sicians. 

Dr  Charles  K.  Clarke,  Toronto, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
University  of  Toronto,  has  been 
elected  medical  director  of  the  new 
Canadian  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene.  Clarence  M.  Hincks, 
M.B.,  '07,  has  been  elected  secretary 
and  assistant  medical  director. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Edward  A. 
Wicher,  B.A.,  (V.)  '95,  of  the  San 
Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  has 
been  given  leave  of  absence  to  engage 
in  work  in  France  under  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  He  will 
be  a  Special  Preacher  in  the  huts  along 
the  front. 

Miss  Agnes  R.  Riddell,  B.A.,  (U.) 
'96,  has  recently  been  appointed 
associate  in  Italian  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Edith  B.  Caviller,  B.A.,  (T.) 
'12,  is  secretary  to  the  Registrar  at 
Bryn  Mawr  College. 


Marriages 

BLACK— FUSSELL — On  June  22,  1918, 
at  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Toronto, 
Captain  C.  Noble  Moore  Black, 
C.A.M.C.,  M.B.,  '16,  to  Miss  Mary 
Alice  Fussell. 

CLEMENS— SMITH— On  June  8,  1918, 
at  Maiden,  Mass.,  Wilbert  A. 
Clemens,  B.A.,  (V.)  '12,  lecturer  in 
Biology  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
to  Miss  Lucy  Wright  Smith,  Ph.D. 
(Cornell). 

COPP— HOLDROYD — On  June  17,  1918, 
at  St.  Jude's  Church,  Toronto, 
Lieutenant  J.  C.  Copp,  C.A.M.C., 
M.B.,  '17,  to  Miss  Norma  Hazel 
Holdroyd. 

GULP— MOYER— On  May  9,  1918,  at 
Guelph,  Ernest  Gulp,  B.A.Sc.,  '16, 
to  Miss  Grace  I.  Moyer. 

HARRIS— STARR — On  April  18,  1918, 
at  Toronto,  Ralph  Walton  Harris, 
B.A.Sc.,  '17,  to  Miss  Edna  Beatrice 
Starr. 

LAPP — MARSHALL — On  June  4,  1918, 
at  Bloor  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
Captain  Aleck  Donald  Lapp,  C.A.- 
M.C.,  M.B.,  '18,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Marshall. 

McKAY— UREN— In  June,  1918,  at 
North  Oxford,  H.  B.  McKay, 
D.D.S.,  '11,  of  Ingersoll,  to  Miss 
Vera  M.  Uren. 

PARTRIDGE  —  BOWER  —  On  June  12, 
1918,  at  Creemore,  Rev.  A.  Manly 
Partridge,  B.A.,  (V.)  '15,  to  Miss 
Katie  Dean  Bower. 

ROGERS — WRIGHT — On  June  19,  1918, 
at  Toronto,  Samuel  Rogers,  B.A., 
(U.)  '11,  to  Miss  Gertrude  Olive 
Wright. 

ROWNTREE — SlLVERTHORN — In  June, 

1918,  at  Toronto,  Harold  Rowntree, 
M.B.,  '11,  to  Miss  Louise  Silver- 
thorn. 
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TATE — FERRY — On  June  22,  1918,  at 
Toronto,  Captain  Erred  Tate, 
C.A.M.C.,  M.B.,  '17,  to  Miss  Norma 
Ferry. 

THOMSON— PEART — On  June  11,  1918, 
Robert  Grant  Thomson,  B.A.S.,  '11, 
to  Miss  Margaret  Muriel  Peart  of 
Burlington. 

TORRANCE — CORYELL — In  June,  1918, 
at  Dunn  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  Toronto,  Talbot  Edward 
Torrance,  B.A.Sc.,  '13,  to  Miss  Ruth 
Coryell. 

TOWERS — DUNN — On  June  4,  1918, 
at  Halifax,  N.S.,  Captain  T.  Logan 
Towers,  C.A.M.C.,  M.B.,  '08,  to 
Miss  Annie  Elizabeth  Dunn. 

WATSON  —  MORANG  — On  April  27, 
1918,  at  Oakville,  Lieutenant  W. 
Harold  Watson,  B.A.,  (V.),  '16,  to 
Miss  Louise  Heaven  Morang. 


Deaths 

DREW — At  Minneapolis,  in  June,  1918, 
Edward  Walter  Drew,  B.A.,  (U.) 
'89,  Registrar  of  Deeds  and  Master 
of  Titles  at  Battleford,  Sask. 

HAMILTON — At  Keewatin,  on  June  3, 
1918,  Rev.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
B.A.,  (U.)  73. 

PETTI  GREW — At  Toronto,  on  May  2, 
1918,  Rev.  R.  Pettigrew,  B.A.,  (U.) 
70,  late  of  Glen  Morris. 

TROTTER — At  his  residence,  11  Kendal 
Avenue,  Toronto,  on  June  7,  1918, 
Professor  Thomas  Trotter,  B.A., 
(U.)  '82,  of  McMaster  University. 

WALLACE — At  Toronto,  on  May  29, 
1918,  Johanna  Wilson,  wife  of  Dean 
F.  H.  Wallace,  Victoria  College, 
University  of  Toronto. 

MILLAR — At  Inglewood,  California,  on 
June  [5,  1918,  Mrs  W.  N.  Millar, 
wife  of  Captain  W.  N.  Millar  of  the 
Faculty  of  Forestry,  University  of 
Toronto. 
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